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JUDICIAL POLICY. 


THE nation are justly proud of their 
judges. The bench is the best and 
soundest of English institutions. Thirty 
persons constitute the whole of the 
superior courts, and transact with pre- 
eminent success all the important legal 
business of the country. Complaints 
may be heard of the machinery by 
which justice is administered, but these 
complaints resolve themselves into the 
allegation that the courts have not time 
to get through all the affairs which 
ought to come before them. These com- 
plaints are therefore a testimony to the 
high character of the judges. What 
every suitor wants is that his particular 
case should be tried by a judge of the 
superior courts. It is common enough 
for the judge to insist upon a case being 
referred, but every suitor wishes to leave 
his case to the decision of the Court. 
No one in fact dreams of complaining 
that the judges are incompetent, for 
such a complaint would be obviously 
unreasonable. The bench are as a body 
the picked men of the legal profession. 
The bar itself may need reform, but the 
judges represent the very best side 
of the bar. Our judicial institutions 
are, that is to say, so arranged as to 
ensure that the best legal talent of 
the country shall be available for judi- 
cial duties ; and more than this could 
not be achieved by any conceivable 
arrangement. The character again of the 
bench is no less remarkable than their 
talent. They possess the virtues of in- 
corruptibility, of impartiality, and of 
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high-minded integrity, in such perfection 
that to compliment a magistrate on the 
possession of these merits would be either 
an insult or an absurdity. The result 
of this high character has been to inspire 
a feeling of unlimited popular confidence. 
When the House of Commons wished to 
render effective the laws against bribery, 
no better course suggested itself than to 
transfer to the judges the delicate func- 
tions exercised by election committees. 
The bench attempted, on grounds to 
which the public never did full justice, 
to decline a difficult and invidious task ; 
but the nation thrust on the highest 
magistrates powers and responsibilities 
which they would gladly and perhaps 
wisely have declined. Nor is English 
respect for the judges due to national 
vunity. On such a subject no testi- 
mony can be of greater worth than 
the remarks of Americans. They are 
not prone to overrate English institu- 
tions, and they closely study and fully 
understand the working of a system of 
law which in its essential features is 
the same as theirown. Whatever de- 
fects they find in English institutions, 
they are unanimous in their eulogies of 
the English bench. 

“Whatever,” writes one of the most 
respectable American journalists, “may 
be the complainings of the English 
newspapers and the chronic discontent 
of the English people and the ridicule 
thrown on the law by humorists and 
novelists, it must be evident to any 
rational mind that administering justice 
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according to a rational and uniform 
standard is an immense task, and that 
the facts we have enumerated constitute 
an immense result. An active manu- 
facturing and commercial community, 
whose daily transactions run through 
every form of human device and extend 
to every quarter of the habitable and 
uninhabitable globe, which is moreover 
embarrassed by greater accumulations of 
wealth than any other community in the 
world, is necessarily one that abounds 
in all the causes of litigation. These 
new and intimate and complex trans- 
actions of men, involving mutual depend- 
ence and trust,and aiming always/at the 
acquisition of wealth, must lead to novel 
conditions and unforeseen occurrences, 
and may be said to breed disputes : when 
therefore such a people can reduce the 
judges of their superior courts to less 
than one for every million of inhabit- 
ants, and find that all of their litigious 
business is disposed of without accu- 
mulation, they demonstrate beyond all 
reasonable doubt that, notwithstanding 
a few exceptional cases, the mass of 
their disputes is disposed of in advance 
of legal proceedings, and the remainder 
with such certainty and rapidity that 
men cannot resort to the law as a mere 
speculation in which something may 
turn up to their advantage, and delin- 
quent debtors cannot invoke its aid as 
a roundabout form of injunction which 
by the ultimate payment of costs will 
grant them several years of dishonest 
delay. Such a result is certainly a very 
great achievement of human intelli- 
gence, and may be said to be the direct 
fruit of intelligent perseverance which 
has been content to learn by experience 
and to improve and perfect without re- 
sorting to the revolutionary remedy of 
hasty destruction.” 

Take again this extract from the 
speech of Senator Carpenter, who is 
manifestly no enthusiastic friend of 
Great Britain :-— 

“T am no admirer of the British 
government, but with all her injustice, 
with her oppression of Ireland and the 
blood that stains her garments in India 
and in her other possessions, yet to her 

1 Nation, Aug. 14, 1873. 


glory it must be said, that in no other 
nation on earth is the law after it is made 
so impartially applied to all classes of 
society as in England. Wealth and in- 
finence, even noble blood, give no im- 
munity to crime in a British court. 
The rich and the poor, the nobleman 
and the peasant, a prince of the blood 
and a scavenger of London, stand on a 
perfect level at the bar of justice in a 
British court.” 

No one who reflects upon public 
affairs can fail to be aware of the bene- 
fits, indirect as well as direct, which 
flow from the high reputation of the 
bench. It alone makes a cumbrous 
mode of trial work well in practice. To 
it is in great part due the general 
reverence for law which it is of vital 
importance to preserve in a community 
becoming day by day more democratic, 
since, as anyone may perceive who 
studies the phenomena of American 
society, a disregard for law is the rock 
upon which popular’ governments are 
most likely to make shipwreck. But 
while everyone admits the virtues of 
the judiciary, and the immense benefit 
which these virtues confer upon the 
country, most persons are, from the 
very fact of their being accustomed to 
judicial excellence, inclined to look 
upon the merits of the bench as exist- 
ing in virtue of some law of nature, 
and never think of inquiring whence 
these virtues spring, how they may 
possibly be impaired, and to what 
course of policy we ought to look for 
their preservation. Hence, curiously 
enough, persons who would consider 
with circumspection any proposal which 
altered the constitution of Parliament 
or the position of the clergy, never 
scan with attention measures which 
seriously affect the position of the 
judges. To this habit of mind must be 
attributed the noteworthy fact that, at the 
very time when the judges display by 
universal consent all the virtues appro- 
priate to their office, when they are more 
popular than at any preceding period, 
when everyone admits the importance of 
maintaining a high-minded and incor- 
ruptible judiciary, there prevails an im- 
pression that both the work of the judges 
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may be increased and their rewards 
be directly or indirectly diminished. 
Demands for shorter vacations, for more 
frequent circuits, for more expeditious 
decisions (most of them perfectly reason- 
able demands in themselves), are, it 
should always be remembered, demands 
that the courts should turn out more 
work. The outcry for diminished expen- 
diture on the administration of justice 
is in many cases merely a demand that 
the payment of the courts—that is, of the 
persons who administer justice—should 
be diminished. This wish indeed has 
not been expressed in so many words. 
It may indeed well be doubted whether 
the people in general have any strong 
desire even for reasonable reductions 
in public expenditure. But it is cer- 
tainly true that an idea prevails among 
politicians, that the law courts afford 
a field for the exercise of economy. 
At one moment criticism is directed 
against the pensions enjoyed by ex- 
Chancellors, though such pensions are 
often a very moderate compensation for 
the loss of large private business. At 
another time reports are current that a 
judgeship is left unfilled under the hopes 
of ultimately getting rid of the office. 
Now the salaries of judges’ clerks are 
cut down, at another moment a great 
measure of judicial reform is risked in 
order to avoid an increase in the num- 
ber of judges. It may indeed be said 
that the idea of economising by cur- 
tailing the sums expended on the admi- 
nistration of justice was peculiar to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. But this is not 
so. The reallynoble zeal of that Ministry 
on behalf of publiceconomy may probably 
ia some cases have led them into the 
commission of errors. But the truth is, 
that the tendency to pay public services, 
and especially the services of magis- 
trates, at a comparatively low rate, is, if 
we may judge by American experience, 
a characteristic of modern society. One 
circumstance is sufficient to show that 
the desire to economise in the cost to 
the nation of administering justice is 


not peculiar to any Ministry. The 


Committee appointed to investigate the 
Civil Services expenditure have, in 
their Second Report, made the follow- 


ing statement as a result of their in- 
quiries :— 

“On a review of the evidence, it ap- 
pears to your Committee that a strong 
prima facie case has been made out by 
the officers of the Treasury to the effect 
that both with respect to cost and to 
administrative regulation these establish- 
ments (se. establishments for the ad- 
ministration of justice) should undergo 
a searching investigation. Almost with- 
out exception they are considered by 
the Treasury to be unduly expensive, 
and it is clear to your Committee that 
the absence of any uniform principle in 
their regulation must produce mischiev- 
ous results.” } 

This conclusion may in itself be 
sound, Every department of govern- 
ment ought from time to time to be 
the subject of searching investigation, 
and the public may well rejoice that a 
Commission has been appointed to 
carry out such an investigation more 
thoroughly than it could be carried out 
by a Committee. It is, again, extremely 
probable that complicated institutions 
need further regulation, and suffer from 
the absence of an uniform principle in 
their administration. Few persons are 
in a position to say how far the adminis- 
tration of justice may or may not be 
rendered more economical by means of 
particular reforms without any diminu- 
tion in its efficiency. The time for 
criticising specific proposals will come 
when such proposals are made by the 
newly-appointed Commission. We have 
at present neither the means nor the 
desire to criticise reforms which may be 
suggested in consequence of further in- 
vestigation. The importance of the re- 
solution cited lies for our purpose rather 
in what it suggests than in what it 
states. Whether intentionally or not, 
it obviously encourages the idea that 
the sums expended by the nation on 
the administration of justice can be 
diminished. Whether this really be so 
or not does not depend at bottom on 
matters of minor detail. Economy in 
dealing with important institutions can- 
not be reduced to a mere matter of 

1 Second Report of the Select Committee 
on Civil Services Expenditure, p. 9. 
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pounds, shillings, and pence. It is not 
enough to consider whether you can lop 
off a seemingly large payment here, or 
cut down a clerk’s salary there: you 
must consider whether, on the whole, 
more or less ought to be spent on the 
administration of justice. Our judicial 
system possesses some transcendent ex- 
cellences. Popular feeling is no doubt 
right in the belief that it also requires 
improvement and further adaptation to 
the needs of the times. Economists 
are very probably right in the idea that 
improvements may be introduced into 
the mode in which the money spent in 
the administration of justice is ex- 
pended. But a statesman has got but 
a little way when he has admitted that 
reforms are requisite and further eco- 
nomy is possible. His object ought to 
be to preserve the merits of the exist- 
ing system whilst increasing its effi- 
ciency. Whether this aim is to be 
achieved by further saving or by in- 
creased expenditure (and the latter 
alternative is &@ priori quite as probable 
as the former) depends on considerations 
which can hardly be weighed by officers 
of the Treasury. They may easily de- 
termine that a judge’s clerk is paid a 
larger sum than is necessary to remune- 
rate the services which he renders, but 
to determine whether it is prudent to 
cut down the salaries of judges’ clerks, 
you must make up your mind whether 
the judge is or is not himself too highly 
paid ; for the clerk’s salary is in fact 
simply part of the payment of the judge, 
and a part which he is bound to spend 
in a particular way, which, if it be 
agreeable to his own feelings, also con- 
fers some benefit on the public. In 
this, as in a thousand other instances, 
the reasonableness of a particular item 
of expense can be judged of only by 
reference to general principles of policy. 
The aim of such policy must clearly be 
to preserve the merits of the present 
system whilst adding to its efficiency 
and adapting it to the requirements of 
the times. 

In order to determine the general 
character of such policy, three different 
questions require consideration. 

First—W hat are the circumstances to 





which the merits of the judiciary are 
due? 

Secondly—How are these circum- 
stances affected by the present condi- 
tion of society ? 

Lastly—What is the policy or course 
of action by which the merits of the 
bench may be preserved whilst the effi- 
ciency of our judicial system is in- 
creased ? 

To suggest rather than to supply the 
replies to these questions is the object 
of this article. 

In order to simplify a complicated 
inquiry, we shall throughout refer, as far 
as possible, to the Common Law judges 
alone, and omit all reference to the 
Courts of Equity. 

What are the causes to which the 
virtues of the English judiciary are due? 

Several reasons combine to prevent 
this inquiry being often made by Eng- 
lishmen. National vanity suggests the 
answer, that the merits of the bench 
result from the general virtues of the 
nation. This reply contains one slight 
element of truth. An utterly corrupted 
nation cannot produce an incorruptible 
magistracy, though it is possible, as 
seems to have been the case during some 
periods of the Roman Empire, that the 
surviving virtues of the state may take 
refuge in the courts of justice, and 
maintain there for a time a standard of 
integrity above the average level of 
national virtue. But though a corrupted 
state cannot long maintain uncorrupted 
law courts, inefficient and even corrupt 
judges may under certain circumstances 
exist among a people whose general 
morality is at least as high as that to 
which most European states have at- 
tained. This is a point upon which the 
recent history of the American Union is 
decisive, and unless it is understood, the 
true lesson to be drawn from American 
experience is certain to be lost. When 
Englishmen hear of the judicial scandals 
of New York, they assume naturally 
enough that the Great Republic is fall- 
ing into a condition of general and 
hopeless decay. But the truth is, that 
the moral and intellectual fall of some 
of the judicial bodies in America is due 
to special causes, and not to the general 
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decline or corruption of the nation. 
The American people as a whole have, 
fike other nations, their special defects, 
but they have also their special virtues ; 
and an impartial observer might well 
maintain that the morality of America 
is on the whole higher than that of 
Europe. What is really noteworthy is 
that in several States the character of 
the judiciary has rapidly sunk far below 
the character of the nation, and, what is 
remarkable, far below the character of 
the bar. In combination with the 
spectacle of corruption at New York, 
which it should in fairness be noticed 
has received a great, and it may be 
hoped decisive, check within the last 
three years, must be observed the fact 
that the Federal Courts and the courts 
of several States, notably of Massa- 
chusetts, have maintained the high 
character of their judges. The theory, 
again, which attributes the excellence 
of the bench to the moral virtues 
of the people, is met by the diffi- 
culty that the pre-eminence in morality 
of the English public is a dubious 
hypothesis. It can hardly be said that 
freedom from corruption or hatred of 
official incapacity have ever been the 
marked traits of any Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity. Neither law nor religion has 
put an end to an electoral venality which 
shocks the moral feelings of Frenchmen 
or of Germans, and the high character 
of our judges was formed during the 
period when members of Parliament 
accepted bribes, and flourishes in an age 
when members of Parliament think it 
no shame to give bribes which they 
would feel it a disgrace to accept. The 
reply again suggests itself that the 
virtues of the judges are directly due to 
the high character of the men promoted 
to the bench. But a little considera- 
tion shows that this answer does not in 
reality square with the facts of the case. 
Unscrupulous politicians and barristers 
whose private lives have not always 
been unblemished have been promoted 
to the judgment seat. The result has 
always been the same. The reckless 
politician and the shifty advocate has 
turned out a just and incorruptible 
judge. From whatever side the ques- 


tion be examined the conclusion will be 
found to follow, that the virtues of the 
English bench are the fruit of English 
institutions. 

These institutions have conferred upon 
the judges great dignity and complete 
independence, but have at the same 
time set strict limits on their powers of 
arbitrary action. To this combination 
of high position and independence with 
limitation of power, which results from 
several causes traceable throughout Eng- 
lish history, the peculiar merits of the 
bench are originally due. To see that 
this is so it is necessary to examine 
somewhat further these special traits of 
our judicial system. 

What we have termed the dignity 
of the bench is itself the result of 
complex circumstances. The official 
dignity of the judges was secured 
originally by their being the direct re- 
presentatives of the Crown, by their 
having always been in one form or 
another highly remunerated, and, it 
must be added, by their very limited 
number. Even now foreigners are 
struck with astonishment when they 
see thirty men perform the judicial 
business of the country. But the num- 
ber of the judges, small as it now is, is 
greatly increased from what it was in 
earlier times. The Courts of Equity 
are themselves an excrescence upon the 
original system, and it may, speaking 
roughly, be said that down to compara- 
tively modern times the twelve judges, 
the Chancellor, and the Master of the 
Rolls, represented the judicial body of 
the country. But the official position 
of the judges has not been the main 
source of their dignity. Their high 
position has been a result of their con- 
nection with the bar and of the peculiar 
consideration which the legal profession 
has enjoyed for centuries. The judges, 
in fact, have always been not only highly 
remunerated royal officials, but the 
leaders of a profession which in England 
has always occupied an exceptionally 
high position. The absence of the dis- 
tinction which in other countries sepa- 
rates magistrates and advocates into two 
distinct classes, has raised the standing 
both of the bar and of the magistracy. 
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The dignity of the bench has cast a 
reflected lustre on the bar, whilst the 
social position of barristers has ensured 
that judges chosen from the leaders of 
the bar should share the sentiments of 
the higher classes of society. What 
profession shall or shall not be considered 
a liberal pursuit is within certain limits 
@ question of fashion. Custom or fashion 
has given the English bar the considera- 
tion due to a liberal pursuit. The close 
character of the profession (for until 
comparatively recent times the bar was 
practically a close profession); the sepa- 
ration between barristers and attorneys, 
which in former times was practically 
far wider than it is now ; the importance 
which under a parliamentary constitu- 
tion attaches to rhetorical power—have 
all tended to raise the social prestige of 
the bar and generally to make our poli- 
ticians lawyers and our lawyers poli- 
ticians. Till the earlier part of this 
century the game of statesmanship was 
open to few except the noble or the 
wealthy. The connection between the 
bar and statesmanship therefore involved 
originally, to a far greater degree than 
at present, the connection between the 
bar and the gentry. The judgeships 
indirectly, and the Chancellorship di- 
rectly, have always been the prizes of 
political success. Add to this that 
the law has been the only career by 
which a man could raise himself and 
his family to the position of noble- 
men. Take all these circumstances, and 
others which might be enumerated, to- 
gether, and it becomes easy to under- 
stand how the judges imbibed the prin- 
ciples and prejudices of an aristocracy. 
An aristocracy has endless vices. But 
amongst these is not generally to be 
counted a low estimate of personal and 
official dignity, or a tendency to yield 
to the grosser forms of corruption. In 
estimating the social position of the 
judges, it must be remembered that 
either from statesmanlike foresight or 
from a happy accident, our superior 
magistrates have been constantly sur- 
rounded by every kind of dignified 
association. Even now a greater amount 
of public honour is paid toa judge than 
to any other official. A Prime Minister 


is a far more powerful person than a 
judge of the Queen’s Bench. But a 
judge of the Queen’s Bench appears 
before the public when exercising his 
duties surrounded with an amount of 
honour which is not at any time paid to 
a Prime Minister. It is easy to overrate 
the effect of the trappings and orna- 
ments of office. Modern opinion holds 
them cheap. But it is also easy to 
underestimate their influence, and no 
candid observer will, especially if his 
attention has been turned to the judi- 
cial system of America, be inclined to 
deny that elaborate forms and cere- 
monies may exercise considerable effect 
in preserving judicial dignity, and, with 
it, judicial virtue. 

The dignity springing from high 
office or high social position is not 
of itself sufficient to ensure either 
capacity or integrity. The second and 
the main cause to which the success of 
our administration of justice must be 
attributed is the independence of the 
judges. Of this everyone is in a gene- 
ral way aware, but it may be suspected 
that few persons have realized how 
complete this independence has by de- 
grees been rendered. Everyone knows 
that English judges have long had 
nothing to fear from the power of the 


Crown. What is of at least equal im- — 


portance, but has excited less notice, is 
that a lawyer, from the moment he 
mounts the bench, has but little to hope 
from the favour of the Crown, of the 
Ministry, or of the public. A peculiarity 
of our system, which in other points of 
view is a defect, has increased the inde- 
pendence of the magistracy. There has 
until recently existed no gradation of 
judicial offices. A Baron of the Ex- 
chequer or Justice of the Common Pleas 
has in nine cases out of ten no reason to 
hope that he will rise above the exalted 
position which he has attained. On the 
other hand, there have been no judges 
of inferior courts who looked for pro- 
motion to the higher tribunals, and 
therefore were tempted to adjust their 
conduct to the wishes of those from 
whom promotion might proceed. Until 
1845 it might be said with scarcely 
an exaggeration that no inferior judges 
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existed. The County Courts are a mo- 
dern creation, they are as yet in no way 
affiliated (to use a convenient if not 
correct expression) to the superior 
courts, and no single County Court 
judge has as yet been promoted to the 
bench. The corruption of hope is quite 
as potent as the corruption of fear, and 
no one who has not reflected on the 
subject can estimate the extent to which 
the judicial character has been affected 
by the fact that there has at no time 
existed a body of magistrates on the con- 
stant look-out for promotion. A French 
novelist describes a singularly efficient 
judge as tracking out by his acuteness 
the ramifications of a complicated fraud. 
He thereby rendered a great public ser- 
vice, but offended certain persons high 
in power. A friend thereupon makes 
the following remark :—“ You are, M. 
Camusot, such an excellent juged’ instruc- 
tion that you never will be promoted 
higher.” Balzac was not probably a pro- 
found lawyer, but he knew better than 
most men what were the motives likely 
to influence a judge on the look-out for 
promotion. Independence may be me- 
naced by other influences than those 
of the Government. Goodwill towards 
friends, malevolence towards enemies, 
the desire for popularity, and so forth, 
may each consciously or unconsciously 
affect judicial impartiality. These in- 
fluences are, however, reduced to a 
minimum when a magistrate is never 
called upon to administer justice amongst 
his friends and acquaintances. This has 
hitherto been the case as regards our 
judges. They have performed their 
duties either in London under the eyes 
of the whole bar, and practically ex- 
empt from all the influences of locality, 
or else on circuit, where the judge 
possesses, speaking generally, neither 
acquaintance nor neighbours. The lo- 
calization of justice undoubtedly pro- 
motes the convenience of suitors, but 
the absence of local courts is also un- 
doubtedly favourable to judicial inde- 
pendence. 

To the causes which have fostered 
judicial virtues ought to be added the 
absence in a great measure both of the 
power and of the temptation to wander 
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from the path of rectitude. No official 
has ever possessed so much dignity and 
so little power (if by “power” be under- 
stood the opportunity of acting accord- 
ing to his own discretion) as a Common 
Law judge. He may favour one suitor 
and spite another, but his friendship or 
hostility can have directly but little 
effect. Matters of fact are decided by 
the jury : if voluntarily or involuntarily 
he gives a wrong view of the law, he is 
subject to correction by other magis- 
trates, who in many cases are not even 
his colleagues, The most marked fea- 
ture of the common law has, further, 
been its rigid technicality. Everything 
throughout that system is regular; 
nothing is arbitrary. This rigidity and 
inflexibility entail great inconveniences 
to which the public are now fully alive, 
but the absence of discretion means the 
impossibility of indiscretion ; and precise 
and narrow rules, which must now be 
relaxed, have at certain periods of 
history greatly conduced to the fair 
administration of justice. A judge’s 
temptations have been, for a con- 
siderable period, at least as small as 
his power to do evil. A magistrate, 
highly paid, acting under the full glare 
of public observation, chosen from his 
fellows for his capacity and character, 
could scarcely be induced to risk the 
loss of general respect for any but some 
enormous bribe, and it has hitherto been 
difficult to conceive any power in the 
country capable of offering bribes in 
such a form and of such magnitude as 
to tempt the virtue of respectable magis- 
trates. 

The causes already enumerated have 
produced a tradition of judicial virtue, 
by which in its turn such virtue is pre- 
served and strengthened. The power of 
tradition and association is one which it 
is singularly easy either to exaggerate or 
to under-estimate, for it is an influence 
which is vague and indefinable, but 
which, like many things which are indefi- 
nite, cannot safely be overlooked. Men 
constantly act under the idea of what is 
due or natural to their position. A 
judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
must be peculiarly proof against the 
charm of what may be termed the 
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rhetoric of history, or else must be 
singularly deficient in all gifts of ima- 
gination, if he is not consciously or un- 
consciously swayed by the traditions of 
worth, of dignity, and of justice, handed 
down by the great men who have been 
his predecessors in that noble tribunal. 
Any man who is not callous to shame 
feels that his own disgrace, if he falls, is 
doubled by the virtues of the men 
who before him have held the office 
which suffers degradation in his person. 
Judges have constantly been raised in 
their own character by the character of 
the court to which they belong, and if 
it be thought that this assertion savours 
of rhetorical exaggeration, everyone will 
admit that originality in crime is as 
rare as in any other field of human ac- 
tivity. The first English judge who, 
for example, takes bribes, should such 
a case ever unfortunately arise, will 
be a man of original depravity and 
of a character as rare as it is vile. If, 
therefore, you examine carefully the 
course of our legal history, you will soon 
discover that the excellence of our 
superior courts has been due to a 
variety of circumstanees, all tending in 
one direction. The judges have been 
the highly-paid eminent heads of a 
great, liberal, and almost aristocratic pro- 
fession. They have been placed in a 
position of absolute independence. Their 
power to do evil has been singularly 
restricted, and they have for centuries 
been under the influence of traditions 
which would almost compel even an ill- 
disposed magistrate to pursue the path 
of judicial virtue. 

How (to take up the second branch of 
our inquiry) are the circumstances to 
which the virtues of the bench were 
originally due, affected by the conditions 
of modern society ? 

Two different influences, the one 
general, the other special, have for the 
last forty or fifty years tended to alter 
the position of the judges. The general 
influence can hardly be described in 
more precise terms than the progress 
from an aristocratic to a democratic 
state of society; the special influence 
is to be found in the effects produced 
by the progress of law reform. 


The progress towards democracy has 
affected the judges mainly through its 
effect on the condition of the bar, since, 
as already pointed out, the position of 
the judges has to a great extent de- 
pended upon the social status of the 
profession of which they are the leaders. 
The bar was, say a century ago, in 
reality a close profession. Like every 
other pursuit it has been (in compliance 
with the demands of obvious justice) 
gradually opened to the whole nation. 
It is becoming day by day more nearly a 
vast body of men scarcely connected to- 
gether by any social ties, and belonging 
to different classes. The signs of the 
change are seen in different directions. 
The etiquette of the bar is break- 
ing down. Old rules can scarcely be 
kept up. New rules cannot be en- 
forced. This change, which it may be 
remarked has already gone to much 
greater length in the United States, 
cannot in itself be deplored. It means, 
however, that the bar is becoming much 
more of a business regulated by the 
ordinary maxims of trade, and much 
less of a gentlemanlike club or guild. 
Observe, again, that the connection 
between the bar and the universities 
is becoming a matter of tradition. So, 
further, is the close connection between 
the bar and statesmanship. Parliament 
is indeed crowded with lawyers, but 
there never was a time when the poli- 
tical influence of barristers was less con- 
siderable. We possess lawyers of high 
character and brilliant talents, but there 
is not at the present day a single lawyer 
whose political position can compare 
with that of Brougham or of Lyndhurst. 
This may be thought due to accidental 
and temporary circumstances. We 
greatly doubt whether this be so. The 
example of the United States is in this, 
as in so many other instances, most in- 
structive. From the earliest times of 
the Union the influence of lawyers in 
politics has been marked. The American 
revolutionary movement was led and 
directed by lawyers, and American in- 
stitutions are in the main the work of a 
body of lawyers. But the universal 
testimony of Americans bears witness 
to the fact that the influence of the 
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legal profession has been on the decline. 
This is not the result of the legal scan- 
dals, which after all are far rarer and of 
more recent origin than most English- 
men suppose. It is the result of the 
whole condition of society. An exami- 
nation into the state of modern England 
leads to the expectation that a decline 
in the political influence of the bar will 
be a permanent phenomenon. It is 
hard to conceive that any lawyer will 
for a long time attain anything like the 
political influence exercised by the two 
Chancellors, who each of them all but 
led their party in 1832. It is almost 
equally hard to conceive that any man, 
whatever his talents, could in the pre- 
sent day accomplish such a career as 
that of Erskine’s. A man of his extra- 
ordinary gifts would under any circum- 
stances become the leading advocate of 
the day. But were Erskine himself to 
reappear, he would find it impossible 
to play the part which he performed 
with such splendid success at the end 
of the last century. The reason of this 
impossibility is worth notice. The field 
of Erskine’s public triumphs was the 
province of political advocacy. During 
his lifetime great political trials were a 
matter of constant recurrence. Great 
political trials are now almost unknown. 
No doubt the bitterness of party con- 
tests may at any time revive, and the 
courts again become the arena in which 
the causes of rival factions are fought 
out. But even should this happen, 
forensic conflicts are unlikely to possess 
anything like the importance which be- 
longed to them during the reign of the 
third and fourth Georges. When an 
unreformed Parliament failed to repre- 
sent large masses of the people, the jury- 
box became a representative institution, 
and popular sentiment expressed itself 
through the voice of the jury, when it 
could find no utterance within the walls 
of the House of Commons. Henee, poli- 
tical trials were in truth party contests ; 
the advocates who swayed the juries 
were in effect popular leaders appealing 
to the people against an oligarchy. 
Throughout the reign of George III. 
the sentiment of the jury was perpetu- 
ally opposed to the sentiment of the 


Ministry and of Parliament. The jury 
protected Wilkes ; the jury saved from 
death Reformers who were denounced as 
Jacobins ; the jury, under the guidance 
of Erskine, annihilated the doctrine of 
constructive treason, modified the law 
of libel, and vindicated the freedom of 
the press. Jurymen, in fact, were the 
democracy engaged in warfare with an 
aristocratic Parliament. Erskine, and 
men like Erskine, were popular leaders 
by whom this warfare was directed. 
But the necessary condition for such a 
contest is that the sentiment of the 
class who are called upon to give ver- 
dicts in the jury-box should not be 
fully represented in the House of Com- 
mons. Every principle, every prejudice, 
every crotchet, and every folly of the 
ordinary householder, finds its repre- 
sentative in the M.P. whom the votes 
of householders send up to Parliament. 
Erskine’s political réle is played out. 
The theatre in which he performed 
in reality no longer exists. We shall 
still have politicians who are lawyers, 
but it is very doubtful whether any- 
one now living will ever again see 
political leaders achieve their fame and 
carry out their policy in the law courts. 
It is of course a gain that the courts 
should cease to be the scenes of party 
strife, and become places for the trans- 
action of sober business rather than for 
the display of ingenious rhetoric. But 
this alteration, beneficial as it is, in- 
volves a change in the character of the 
men by whom legal success is achieved, 
and makes the bar a less attractive 
career than heretofore to persons who 
aspire to the more brilliant prizes of 
public life. The same result follows 
—from a cause to which, from want 
of space, we cannot do more than 
allude—the immensely increased influ- 
ence of attorneys on success at the bar. 
You may, in short, look at the matter 
from different sides, but from whatever 
point of view you examine it, you will 
find that the bar is tending to lose a 
certain aristocratic character, and is be- 
coming more and more a business-like 
profession. This tendency must in the 
long run tell on the social status of the 
judges. Any diminution in the social 
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prestige of the bar must mean a certain 
diminution in the social prestige of 
men who have attained their position 
by their eminence as barristers. 

If the position of a judge has been 
indirectly affected by changes in the 
position of the bar, it has also been in- 
directly affected by the growth of demo- 
cratic sentiments. The outward state- 
liness of the judicial office is suffering a 
gradual diminution. For reasons which 
it is hard precisely to define, the pomp 
and display of office is distasteful to the 
spirit of the age. Sheriffs who shirk 
appearing before the judges in costume, 
and who grudge the expense of javelin- 
men, unconsciously represent the senti- 
ment which attains its full growth in 
America, that the decorations, the trap- 
pings, and the ceremonies which once 
added an impressive lustre to the posi- 
tion of high dignitaries, are out of place. 
The sentiment is so universal that it 
probably is sound. But it is impos- 
sible to diminish the actual dignity of 
office without at once diminishing in 
some slight degree its attractiveness to 
certain classes of minds, and without 
lessening, though it may be very slightly, 
a certain salutary restraint imposed by 
the ceremonies of dignified etiquette. 
Closely connected with the modern dis- 
taste to ceremony isthe feeling thata man 
who holds a public situation of dignity 
and emolument ought in return to do 
hard work for the public. This senti- 
ment is in itself one of the most respect- 
able traits of modern society, and its 
growth is gradually revolutionizing and 
reforming more than one of our national 
institutions. But this feeling, true as 
it is in itself, is apt to lead to the over- 
tasking of all officials; for taxpayers are 
not to forget that though a man who 
receives public pay ought to give good 
work in return, yet hard and inces- 
sant work is frequently incompatible 
with the rendering of really good and 
efficient service. The routine laboursofa 
judge, for example, haveyear by year been 
increased. The sitting in chambers, the 
more frequent circuits, the curtailment 
of vacations, each and all mean the in- 
crease of judicial labours. It is vain to 
suppose that the most eminent men of a 


profession in which large incomes can 
be gained will not feel that judicial 
offices lose a good deal of their attraction 
as the dignity of the office becomes 
somewhat lessened, whilst the ease 
which is supposed to accompany dignity 
vanishes altogether. 

The general effect of democratic pro- 
gress combines at this point with the 
special influence exerted by the improve- 
ments in the practical administration 
which are popularly known as law 
reform. 

During the last forty years the machi- 
nery by which civil justice is adminis- 
tered has been the subject of constant 
though unsystematic improvements. 
These changes have, like most English 
reforms, borne a purely practical cha- 
racter. They have each been suggested 
by the requirements of the moment, and 
have each aimed not so much at carrying 
out any comprehensive scheme of amend- 
ment as at diminishing or getting rid of 
some admitted defect. These alterations, 
however, all exhibit certain common 
features. Every measure of judicial re- 
form has either increased the number, 
localized the jurisdiction, or extended 
the discretion, or in other words the 
power, of judicial officers. Almost every 
measure has directly or indirectly tended 
to increase the authority of inferior 
magistrates. 

Take, for example, the County Court 
Acts, which embody the most successful 
of modern judicial alterations. These 
Acts at once trebled the whole judicial 
staff of the country. They further 
created a body of magistrates with 
jurisdictions confined to limited locali- 
ties. They gave these magistrates a 
quite novel kind of authority by freeing 
them from the restraints involved in 
the technicalities of pleading, and by 
practically giving them the powers 
hitherto exercised by the jury. Add to 
this, that the County Court Acts broke 
down, as far as County Courts were 
concerned, the distinction between bar- 
risters and attorneys. Take, again, the 
Common Law Procedure Acts, and the 
different statutes amending the rules of 
evidence. The provisions of these enact- 
ments are multifarious, but they in- 
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variably have this in common, that they 
extend the field of judicial discretion. 
The last crowning triumph of law reform 
is the Judicature Act. It bears all the 
characteristics of the class of measures 
to which it belongs. It does not 
directly, itis true, greatly increase the 
number of judges, but it almost un- 
doubtedly involves such an increase at 
a not very distant day. It immensely 
increases the discretionary powers of 
every judge whom it affects. This it 
achieves directly, by making every 
court within its scope a Court of 
Equity ; and indirectly, by breaking 
down the whole system of pleading in 
favour of some scheme which, whatever 
be its details, is certain to involve a far 
larger exercise of judicial discretion 
than is compatible with the rigid rules 
of the existing Common Law procedure. 
The Bill, again, in its provisions as to 
the issuing of writs, strikes a heavy 
blow at what may be called the cen- 
tralized system which now exists, and 
goes a good way to localize the adminis- 
tration of the law. The common cha- 
racteristics which are to be found in 
every measure of law reform arise from 
the fact that they each represent an im- 
mediate practical improvement. The 
increase in the number of judges, for 
example, confers an immediate and im- 
mense boon upon suitors. The founda- 
tion of local tribunals has exactly the 
same recommendation, and every in- 
crease in a judge’s discretionary powers 
immensely facilitates the easy and rapid 
decision of cases. We may therefore 
safely anticipate that the path which 
law reformers have entered upon, they 
will from the necessity of circumstances 
pursue to the end. There will at any 
rate be a constant tendency to the mul- 
tiplication of judges, the localization of 
jurisdictions, and the extension of judi- 
cial discretionary authority. The ten- 
dency is one too strong to resist, even 
were it advisable that the tendency 
should be resisted. But it is one thing 
to admit the tendency of events to take 
a certain coursé, and another to blind 
oneself to the evils which this tendency, 
even though on the whole beneficial, 
may involve. Thus much is at least 


clear. Anyone who considers the com- 
bined effect produced by the two influ- 
ences we have noted—viz., the general 
revolution in some of the characteristics 
of modern society, and the special results 
to be anticipated from the effects of law 
reform—will admit that the whole judi- 
cial system of the country is by degrees 
being revolutionized and losing some of 
the features which were the original causes 
of its excellence. The alteration in the 
social character of the bar, on which we 
have already insisted, at any rate dimi- 
nishes the force of one kind of guarantee 
for judicial excellence. The mere fact, 
again, that the judicial staff has in- 
creased and must be further increased, 
involves graver consequences than at 
first sight appear. The existence of 
every additional judge obviously en- 
hances the difficulty of preserving the 
intellectual eminence of the bench. This 
increase will, however, it may be said, 
mainly have reference to inferior magis- 
trates. This is true, but the necessity 
for multiplying inferior magistrates 
involves considerable difficulties. The 
multiplication of inferior courts detracts 
something from the dignity, and a good 
deal from the excellence, of our ancient 
judicial system. Unless the magistrates 
who preside are persons of pre-eminent 
ability, you are compelled to sacrifice 
the noble idea on which our judicial 
scheme was built up—that even the 
very smallest cases (i.c. the disputes 
of the very poor) ought to be decided 
by the highest class of judges. This, 
however, is not the end of the matter. 
In order to obtain inferior judges of 
any excellence, you must in some form 
or other give them high remuneration. 
There are County Court judges who 
would do honour to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, but no one will maintain that 
they are or can be under existing 
arrangements, as a body, men of first- 
rate legal reputation. Since it is prac- 
tically impossible to pay an inferior 
official a sufficiently large salary to in- 
duce the leaders of the bar to accept a 
subordinate office, it becomes necessary, 
if inferior judgeships are to be properly 
filled, to open to inferior judges the 
prospects of promotion. By this course, 
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and by this course alone, will it be 
found possible to induce our ablest 
lawyers to become the judges of inferior 
courts. If, in short, the character 
of such courts is to be permanently 
kept at a high level, something like a 
gradation of judicial offices must be 
established, so that an able man may 
entertain reasonable hopes of rising step 
by step to the highest places in the 
magistracy. Some such arrangement 
will ultimately be made, but such an 
arrangement revolutionizes our legal 
system, by tending to establish a dis- 
tinction between advocates and magis- 
trates, and by directly introducing 
among the judges that hope of promo- 
tion the absence of which has been one 
of the causes to which they have owed 
their independence. Take, again, the 
localization of the courts. ‘The con- 
venience of a local court is patent: 
what is less obvious is that a magis- 
trate who presides over a local court 
will find it difficult to keep up that 
absolute impartiality which is the finest 
trait of our superior tribunals, and will 
find it absolutely impossible to keep up 
that appearance of impartiality which 
is for some purposes as important as its 
reality. We have known an eminent 
judge on circuit suggest that a case had 
better be tried in the other court 
because the defendant was a gentleman 
of his acquaintance. The parties did 
not care to adopt the suggestion, from 
their absolute trust in his lordship’s 
justice ; but the judge of a local court 
must of necessity deal with causes which 
affect the interests of his acquaintance. 
He may be as just as Aristides, but his 
neighbours will sometimes distrust his 
justice. The extensive changes, again, 
which are known under the term of the 
fusionof Lawand Equity, are necessary to 
carry out an immense reform. But they 
indubitably, by increasing a judge’s dis- 
cretionary authority, immensely increase 
his opportunity of wilful misconduct or 
of involuntary error. They, again, go 
some way to break through the traditions 
of the existing courts. American ex- 
perience certainly shows that almost all 
the worst scandals of the New York 
courts originated in the exercise of 


equitable powers, and were facilitated 
by the general confusion caused by the 
introduction of the New York code, 
which is admired by those who have not 
practised under it, and, if we may trust 
American lawyers, receives little admira- 
tion from anyone else. Our judicial 
institutions have, in fact, reached @ 
crisis in their history. The period is 
in every sense of the word critical, and 
has, like all seasons of change, its pecu- 
liar perils. What are the dangers to 
which thecircumstances of the time tend, 
if we may judge either from general 
principles or from the experience of 
other countries, to expose the judiciary ? 

Of any tendency to corruption, or 
even to a lowering of the high stan- 
dard of judicial integrity, it is un- 
necessary to say anything. A theorist 
must have almost lost his senses in 
indignation at the scandals of the 
New York bench (which, it must again 
and again be repeated, give a very unfair 
impression of the judicial bodies even 
of New York), who can believe that the 
integrity of our judges is exposed to 
any risk. Neither our present judges, 
nor any English judges whom anyone 
living is likely to see, will, we venture 
to assert, whatever be the circumstances 
of the time, depart from the long 
tradition of magisterial virtue. 

A man must have a morbid imagina- 
tion who can imagine certain kinds of 
scandal ever likely to disgrace our law 
courts. The suggestion, for example, that 
the Chief Justice of England might take 
a bribe, that Baron Bramwell might 
pervert justice to gratify a political 
party, that the Barons of the Exchequer 
might become the agents in iniquity of 


the North-Western Railway, and the * 


Common Pleas set to work in the inter- 
est, say, of the Great Western Railway, 
to counteract the machinations of their 
brothers of the Exchequer, not only 
sounds, but is, a suggestion too absurd 
for serious discussion. It is equally 
impossible to picture to oneself a state 
of affairs in which a judge should, to use 
the slang of New York, “ be owned ” by 
the barrister who leads in his court. 
Yet, absurd and outrageous as are these 
suppositions (suggested though they are 
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by facts passing before our eyes across 
the Atlantic), it is worth while some- 
times to remember that under special 
circumstances the decline of judicial 
virtue may be singularly rapid, and that 
Chancellor Kent or Justice Story would 
have found it as difficult to anticipate 
the* reign of Barnard and Cardozo, as 
would Chief Justice Cockburn to believe 
that his seat would, say sixty years 
hence, be occupied by legal bravos 
whom no respectable barrister would 
receive at his table. It is also worth 
while to note, in passing, the close and by 
no means accidental connection betweer. 
the excessive influence of large trading 
corporations and the rise, in America 
at least, of judicial scandals. But though 
it may be well to bear in mind that 
there exist in modern society tenden- 
cies which, fostered by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, might conceivably corrupt 
the honesty of the bench, there is in 
reality no need even for theorists to 
dwell on the very hypothetical peril of 
corruption. In America itself the rise 
of this evil has been due in great measure 
to accidental circumstances, and to the 
fundamental error of making a judge’s 
office tenable for short periods and 
dependent upon frequently recurring 
elections. The State of New York is 
not a fair sample of the Union, and even 
at New York public common sense has 
at last begun a series of reforms which 
will, we may hope, make the scandals 
by which the judiciary of that State has 
been disgraced impossible in the future. 
The attention, in fact, which has been 
directed to New York has misled English 
opinion. Much more useful lessons 
may be learnt by investigating the legal 


- history of States in which the judges 


have retained their moral respectability. 
Such an investigation will show that the 
real peril in modern countries by which 
the judiciary is beset is not so much loss 
of character as a gradual decline in 
intellectual ability. A tendency to such 
decline is one which, even in England, 
it may be necessary carefully to guard 
against. The effective administration 
of justice depends on the judges being 
at any rate on a level with, and if pos- 
sible superior as a body to, the leaders 


of the bar. It is the fact that our 
judges are the most eminent men in the 
legal profession which makes our system 
work with any good result. An English 
judge has to achieve two objects, both 
of which are in practice so admirably 
attained that the public fail to see the 
difficulty of their attainment. He 
must, on the one hand, keep a strict 
control on the barristers who practise 
before him ; to use an expression em- 
ployed in a recent trial, he must be 
“ king and lord in his own court.” He 
must, on the other hand, guide, direct, 
and even in some cases dictate, the 
decision of the jury. He has for the 
achievement of both these objects very 
little to rely upon but the employment 
of moral force. This force is quite 
sufficient for its purpose in the hands 
of men who, like our present magistrates, 
are men of acknowledged eminence. It 
would be quite insufficient if once they 
were found to sink in ability below the 
men who pleaded at their bar. Now 
the various circumstances already enu- 
merated which diminish the attractions 
of a judgeship, and in different ways 
lessen its dignity, prestige, or emolument, 
all tend (and it must be borne in mind 
that throughout this paper we are con- 
cerned with tendencies only) to increase 
the difficulty of inducing the most emi- 
nent barristers to take judgeships. No 
doubt, as things at present stand, the 
attractions of a judge’s position are, at 
any rate in the superior courts, sufficient 
to fill the bench with the men required 
for the due discharge of its duties. 
But a slight diminution in those attrac- 
tions might make the leaders of the bar 
unwilling, at any rate till towards the 
end of their career, to accept a position 
which, in money at least, could rarely 
equal the advantages of a large practice. 

The due balance between the ability 
of the bench and the ability of the 
bar may further be destroyed, not by a 
direct decline in the eminence of the 
judges, but by a heedless extension of 
the jurisdiction of inferior courts. 
Suppose, for example, that the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Courts were im- 
mensely extended without any adequate 
step being taken to raise the position 
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of the County Court judges. The most 
eminent barristers would at once appear 
in the inferior courts ; for a suitor who 
has great interests at stake will, what- 
ever the rank of the tribunal before 
which he sues, employ the best legal 
talent which money can procure; but 
it is no discredit to our County Court 
judges to say openly that they are not, 
as a body, and cannot under present 
circumstances be expected to be, men 
of reputation equal to that of the 
leading advocates of the day. Ameri- 
can experience points no lesson more 
clearly than that you may easily, by 
under-payment, make it impossible to 
fill the bench with the highest class of 
lawyers. The courts of Massachusetts 
are as respectable as any tribunals in 
the world. Many of their members 
would adorn the highest courts of any 
country. They hold their position for 
life, and hence, in a country where the 
tenure of all other offices is fluctuating, 
occupy a situation of great dignity ; 
but their salary is about 600/. a year. 
No one can believe that an American 
lawyer, whose professional gains fully 
equal, if they do not exceed, those of 
an English barrister, can in the full 
career of a lucrative business be willing 
as a general rule to give it up for an 
income of 600/. a year. The Chief- 
Justiceship, again, of the Federal Court 
is out and out the most dignified posi- 
tion inthe Union. The post has always 
been occupied by men of the highest 
character and legal reputation, but it is 
well known that no leading American 
lawyer will accept it until he has made 
enough by his profession to render a 
salary, which a year or two ago did not 
exceed 1,600/., a matter of inditference. 

What, then, under present circum- 
stances should be the judicial policy of 
the nation? The considerations already 
urged suggest the general answer to this 
our third and last inquiry. 

A policy of mere inert conservatism is 
impossible, because the causes to which 
the modifications in our judicial system 
are due are far too deep-seated to be 
resisted. In plain matter of fact, mo- 
dern England has outgrown our existing 
judicial arrangements. These arrange- 


ments had and have great merits, and 
these merits may by the exertion of 
foresight be preserved. But the system 
itself cannot, in its present form, remain 
unchanged when all the circumstances 
of society are changing. It is, for 
example, easy enough to detect and 
denounce the evils of local tribunals, 
But the maintenance of local courts is 
absolutely demanded by the wants of 
the time, as anyone may convince 
himself who studies the history of the 
County Courts, which, founded as small 
debt courts, have risen into considerable 
local tribunals, simply because these 
courts, whatever their defects, meet a 
real and pressing want. A policy of 
mere conservatism would, even were it 
possible, be a grave mistake, because 
such a policy would, without really 
preventing change, allow changes to 
take place, as it were, haphazard, 
without any due consideration being 
given to the general results they are 
likely to produce. On this point, again, 
the history of the County Courts is 
instructive. They have acquired their 
powers piecemeal, and, so to speak, by 
chance. The consequence is, that a body 
of local tribunals is being gradually 
formed without anyone thinking it neces- 
sary to determine what position these 
tribunals are ultimately to occupy in the 
general judicial system of the country. 
Here, as is constantly the case in Eng- 
lish affairs, unintelligent conservatism 
has really led to inconsiderate change. 

It is, in the second place, clear that 
mere curtailment of expenditure is not 
an object which any statesman should 
propose to himself in dealing with the 
administration of justice. 

The yearly cost of this department 
of government is shown by the following 
figures taken from the Second Report of 
the Committee on Civil Services Ex- 
penditure. The gross expenses of all 
the English courts, considered merely 
as civil tribunals, amount to 1,407,000/. 
The net cost of the same courts to the 
exchequer is 599,0007. The difference 
between the expenses and the net cost, 
z.e. 808,000/., is accounted for by receipts 
arising mainly from suitors’ fees. The 
gross expenses, again, of the superior 
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courts of Common Law, considered as 
civil tribunals, is 161,0007. The net 
cost of the same courts is 86,000/. The 
difference between the expenses and the 
net cost, z.e. 75,000/., is accounted for 
by receipts from fees. Putting aside 
possible objections to the amounts 
exacted from suitors, we find it difficult 
to believe that anyone can consider that 
the nation has reason to complain of the 
largeness of the sums spent in support 
of the law courts. On this subject we 
may fairly appeal to a writer who is 
certainly under no prejudice in favour 
of the legal profession. ‘ What,” writes 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, “‘ shall we say of 
the laissez-faire which cries out because 
the civil administration of justice costs 
us 800,000. per year ; because to protect 
men’s rights we annually spend as much 
as would build one iron-clad ; because 
to prevent fraud and enforce contracts we 
lay out each year scarcely as much as 
our largest distiller pays in spirit duty ? 
What, I ask, shall we say of the /aissez- 
faire which thinks it an extravagance 
that one-hundredth part of our national 
revenue should go in maintaining the 
vital condition to national well-being ?”” 

We have some doubt as to the exact 
correctness of Mr. Spencer’s figures, but 
we do not doubt for a moment that he 
expresses correctly enough the senti- 
ments of any man who takes a wide 
view of the importance and worth of 
first-rate law courts. Even were it 
granted that by rigid economy, by the 
abolition of all places which can in 
any sense be called sinecures, by re- 
munerating both judges and minor 
officials at the lowest rate at which 
their services can be obtained, a per- 
ceptible reduction in expenditure may 
be effected, the saving would still, 
looked at in the light of intelligent 
policy, not be worth its cost. Such 
rigid economy fosters every tendency 
which it ought to be the business of a 
statesman to check. It lessens the 
position and dignity of the bench. It 
exposes the nation to a serious risk of 
failing to obtain the services of the 
very highest class of lawyers. Such 
economy is almost as injurious when 
1 Contemporary Review, Aug 1873, p. 334. 


applied to the payment of inferior 
officials as when it has reference to the 
salaries of superior judges. For the 
increase of judicial business makes it 
every day more necessary to increase the 
powers of inferior officials, and the aim 
which every reformer should propose to 
himself is to induce lawyers of eminence 
to perform even subordinate judicial 
duties. This result can be obtained only 
in one of two ways: either by paying 
such officers as Masters or referees very 
high salaries, or by opening to them 
the hopes of promotion to more digni- 
fied and highly remuneraied positions. 
A third conclusion follows from the 
foregoing considerations. Sound policy 
requires the careful adaptation of the 
present system to the needs of the time. 
An example will best show what is meant 
by this statement. It is, as we have 
throughout this paper maintained, in- 
evitable that the power of local tribunals 
should be increased. But it is also clear 
that in increasing their jurisdiction you 
may either make them independent of 
or connect them closely with the supe- 
rior courts. The latter is obviously 
the course which ought to be pursued. 
The local judge should, if possible, as 
is the case in the local Federal Courts of 
America, act at times together with the 
superior judge. The modes in which 
this may be effected, it is not our 
business to point out. Our object is 
only to illustrate the principle that the 
end to be aimed at is extension of the 
present system. This principle, in fact, 
lies at the bottom of every judicious 
scheme for the improvement of the 
administration of justice. Our existing 
system has some grave practical defects, 
but it has produced a body of magis- 
trates possessing unequalled and almost 
unrivalled merits. To preserve these 
merits, and as far as possible to extend 
to every court in the country the noble 
spirit and traditions which have long 
animated our superior courts, is the true 
end of judicial policy, to the attainment 
of which all considerations, either of 
direct economy or even of immediate 
convenience, ought to give way. 


ALBERT VENN Dicey. 
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CASTLE DALY, 
THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Awne’s first glance at Mr. Daly’s face 
when he entered her room confirmed 
her fear that he had come to announce 
a serious mishap. 

“Ts anybody ill at Castle Daly? 
Have you been really made anxious by 
Connor’s disappearance?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“Oh, no; Ellen knew he was here, 
and told her mother so. He has be- 
haved ill, and I am very angry with 
him. I have some bad news for him 
too, that will punish him more than 
my displeasure ; but all that will keep. 
I want some talk with you first, if it is 
possible to get a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation here without half the in- 
habitants of the Hollow for audience.” 

“T have secured that we shall not be 
interrupted.” 

“ And you can actually spare me the 
time ?” 

“T think you need not ask that.” 

But with all these preliminaries the 
conversation was long in beginning. 

Mr. Daly wandered restlessly about 
the room for a long time, pausing be- 
fore the numerous cabinets and little 
tables to take up and seem to examine 
carefully the various ornaments, all of 
home manufacture, that were scattered 
about. 

“Cousin Anne,” he began abruptly, 
at last, “you were a wise woman to 
refuse to marry me when I asked you 
about this time twenty years ago.” 

“Cousin Dermot,” she answered, 
“vou were a foolish boy twenty years 
ago when you asked a woman older 
than yourself, whom you did not love, 
to marry you.” 

“What makes you say I did not love 
you? I thought I did; and I am sure 
I swore it often enough.” 


“ But I knew you did not, and you 
know it now ; so if you will go back to 
look at old times, take care to see them 
in their true light, not more promising 
than they were.” 

“T should have loved you if you had 
listened to me. I wonder, if you could 
have foreseen the mess I have made of 
my life, whether you would have taken 
me out of compassion.” 

“No, I should not ; Thad too much 
respect for you and for myself, Dermot, 
to marry you for the sake of saving 
you the trouble of managing your own 
life, and it would not have answered if 
I had.” 

“If you had ever come to despise 
me, Anne, it would have been for my 
real sins, not for little oddities of man- 
ner and inconsiderate impulses that are 
too much bound up in the heart of me 
ever to be put off. Just blame is 
wholesome ; it is the dull, silent, dead 
weight of opposition to one’s whole 
nature that crushes all the life out 
and leaves one a dead, stupid log, to 
be drifted about by the tide of 
events.” 

“ May I ask one question? Are you 
talking of a remediable trouble? If 
not, is there any use in looking at 
it?” 

“Ts there any use in crying out when 
one is in great pain? May not one allow 
oneself at rare intervals the luxury of 
grumbling? You have never had a 
great pain in your life, Anne.” 

“So everyone tells me,” said Anne, 
smniling. 

“And I claim a right to inflict 
grumbling on you, seeing that you re- 
fused to give me the chance of having 
nothing to grumble about. There was 
another expectation I had of you, Anne, 
that you failed me in.” 

“I! how did I fail you?” 
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“When I brought my young wife 
home here to struggle with difficulties 
she was hardly fit to meet, I trusted 
to you to make her path smooth for her. 
I thought you would instil your magic 
of governing into her, and teach her to 
win the people and tolerate their ways, a 
thing she has never yet been able to 
bring herself to do. I even fancied that, 
if misunderstandings should arise be- 
tween us (such different natures as we 
are), I might trust to your old knowledge 
of me to interpret me to her, and gloss 
over my faults with the glamour of 
your sisterly indulgence. I pictured 
you two living together as sisters.” 

“Tt was an extremely masculine 
fancy, Dermot; and if you had really 
wished to carry it out, you should not 
have let her see me at first dressed in 
a red cloak of native manufacture, and 
standing up to my ankles in a bog 
with half the population of the Hollow 
vociferating round me. She has never 
recovered the shock of that first intro- 
duction.” 

“T wanted her to see how you 
brought order out of disorder, and 
managed the unmanageable, She has 
the same ends in view as you have, 
and as she and I fail, and you succeed, 
surely she might let us learn of you.” 

“No, no, my ends are a long way 
from hers, and she would not be satisfied 
to come at them by my means. We are 
all children together in the Hollow, you 
see, Dermot. Some wise man has said 
that an unmarried woman, however old 
she may be, always remains something 
of a child ; and in my case it answers 
very well. I can be content to coax 
and scold and rule despotically my 
fellow-children, without expecting too 
much from them or being discouraged 
by their outbreaks and vagaries. It is 
far harder for her, who had been used 
to grown-up men and women for ser- 
vants and dependants. 

“ That sounds like saying that Irish 
men and women are nothing better 
than children. What do you call 
me?” 

“ Hardly as grown-up as some people, 
But, indeed, I only meant our un- 
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educated, wild, West country people 
here.” 

“T am very much obliged to you 
for giving me such- a philosophical 
reason for coming to the conclusion 
that our household will never work 
well together. You can’t blame me 
now for what I have come to tell you. 
Anne, I have given itallup. I made up 
my mind last night and told my wife, 
so there is no going back now. I am 
going to turn absentee. Being convicted 
of incapacity to manage my own affairs 
by my brother-in-law, I have consented 
to put them into the hands of an agent 
of his choosing, who is to live at Castle 
Daly and keep a tight hand over the 
tenants, while we pass our time in Eng- 
land or abroad—till Pelham is of age, at 
all events. Now, why don’t you ex- 
claim—why don’t you remind me that 
I have sworn a hundred times that no- 
thing should induce me to skulk out of 
the country and leave my people to the 
mercy of a stranger? Where’s your in- 
dignation ?” 

“You said you had made up your 
mind and could not go back.” 

“That’s no reason for not abusing 
me. Come, say something, good or bad ; 
nothing is so ominous as silence from 

you.” 

“ What can I say but that it is a very 
sudden resolution ?” 

“Not so sudden as it seems. For 
years I have been gradually pushed 
towards it. You don’t know the force 
of a persistent wish in the mind of a 
person with whom you have to pass all 
your days, and whom you are always 
trying and failing to satisfy with some- 
thing else. There is an overpowering 
mesmerism in it. The moment comes 
when the temptation to end the silent 
struggle of wills becomes too strong to 
be resisted. Anything for peace, one 
says at last.” 

“But will it be peace? Won't you 
begin to have a persistent wish to get 
home again? How shall you feel?” 

“Good for nothing and miserable ; 
but what of that? My wife tells me she 
has been miserable here for twenty 
years, and thinks it is my turn now. 
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There should be give and take in matri- 
monial arrangements, should there not ?” 

“T cannot but think she might be 
made happy here, if only a 

“ Let me finish your sentence—‘if I 
had done my duty and been prudent 
years ago.’” 

“No, if you would begin to do your 
duty and be prudent now. Shut up 
Castle Daly by all means, if you can’t, 
as indeed I know you can’t, afford to 
live in it; but don’t leave the neigh- 
bourhood. Stay and do the needful 
work yourself. I can’t imagine why you 
don’t. It is not lack of energy or want 
of thought that has kept you idle all 
these years.” 

“Want of thought! No, indeed ; it 
is too much thought—thought that has 
killed hope. You talk of my not being 
grown up. If looking before and after 
is the characteristic of a man, I am one 
above others, for I do nothing else. It 
has paralysed my hands for other doing. 
What is the use of throwing seed into 
ground that is chokeful of dragon’s 
teeth ? There are harvests of evil to be 
reaped in this land before anything else 
can come ; and, seeing that as plainly 
as I do, I have no energy for labour. 
If you were to die to-morrow, Anne, 
Good People’s Hollow would be a bog 
again in a few years, and the people 
you are trying to drag up into civilization 
would be as open as any of their neigh- 
bours to have their passions roused by 
the first schemer who appealed to the 
old grudges and hatreds and wild hopes 
that centuries of cherishing have made 
stronger than anything else in their 
natures. There would soon be not a 
trace of your work left.” 

“Granted; but what is that to me? 
If I can go up to Him who gave me my 
work, hand in hand with one brother or 
sister whose life I have made happier 
and better, it will be enough. That 
little bit of good will live as well as the 
evil you talk of, and survive it. I have 
nothing to do with the sowing or reap- 
ing of other people’s harvests.” 

“You are freer than I am, Anne. 
We come back to the root of my diffi- 
culty again. Whatever other enemies 





I make, I can’t bear to have foes of my 
own household; and within the last 
twenty-four hours I have come to see 
that if I don’t yield this point of going 
away there will be a division among us 
that will make family union for the 
future an impossible thing. You must 
hear how far the antagonism has gone 
before you judge. And that brings me 
to the principal cause of my being here 
to-day. A fine piece of work of Mr. 
Connor's it is that I have to tell you of. 
Has not he told you himself?” 

“No. I hope it is not anything 
wrong—nothing worse than a wild 
prank that has turned out ill.” 

* Tt has turned out very ill; and un- 
luckily the prank, if he means it for 
one, was aimed at his brother, who is 
too like his mother to be a happy sub- 
ject for pranks. Pelham, I must tell 
you, had a favourite dog sent from 
England, to which (as it was a good 
house-dog and barked at beggars) our 
servants took a thundering dislike. 
Unluckily, a few days after its arrival 
it threw down and seriously hurt a 
little boy who had come to the place on 
an errand for Connor. Ellen and Con- 
nor were mad to have the creature sent 
away on the instant, and Pelham just 
refused to part with it, as well he might, 
not choosing to be hectored by his 
younger brother. Small blame to him 
for that, you'll say. I was too full of 
other things that day to give any heed 
to these quarrels. Ellen lays the blame 
on Pelham’s contemptuous manner ; but, 
anyhow, Connor’s spirit was roused, and 
he was resolved to have his way by fair 
means or foul. He connived with some 
of the servants to get the dog out of the 
yard, and carried it off himself and gave 
it into the keeping of two men well noted 
in the neighbourhood for mischief—Pat 
Hanalan and Red-haired Dennis, whom 
the gaugers have been hunting from hill 
to hill the last twelve months on account 
of a clever little still they have between 
them. I confess I’ve a sort of kindness 
for the rogues myself, and can’t be as 
angry with Connor for colleaguing with 
them as I ought to be, for many a 
laugh have he and I had together over 
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stories of-the clever shifts they’ve been 
put to. Dennis professes to feel himself 
safe on my ground, and considers that 
he has a sort of claim on my protection 
for having long ago found Pelham, when 
he had strayed away from home and 
was lost on a bog, and brought him safe 
back to the Castle. Maybe I have 
winked at his misdeeds long enough to 
make it seem hard that one of my 
household should turn on him—Pel- 
ham, too, who might have thought that 
he owed him a kindness,” 

“ But I don’t understand yet. How do 
you know that Connor gave up Pelham’s 
dog to those men? And if he did, what 
harm has come of it?” 

“T’m coming to that if you'll let me. 
We did not connect Connor’s absence 
with the disappearance of the dog at 
first. Ellen told us he had gone to you, 
and I thought it was to work off a fit of 
the sulks. My wife and Pelham, skil- 
fully misled by the hints of a sharp 
young groom who I strongly suspect 
was in Connor’s secret, fixed their suspi- 
cions on a beggar-woman and a pedlar 
who had been about the place on the 
day of the accident. My energetic 
brother-in-law went off in haste to set 
the constables on the track of these 
people. It was a wrong clue, but it led 
to the right game. As the constables, 
with Pelham at their head, were scour- 
ing the country, they heard the baying 
of a hound, as it seemed, far down in 
the centre of a hill. The sound guided 
them; they scrambled down a steep 
cleft in the mountain, found the en- 
trance to a cave that had escaped all 
prying eyes hitherto, and succeeded in 
capturing not only the plant and the 
men they had been after so long, but the 
dead body of Pelham’s unlucky favour- 
ite, who had been pistolled, of course, 
the instant the distillers had an ink- 
ling that their enemies were in their 
neighbourhood.” 

“So the poor dog was actually dead?” 

“Yes, and the two men are in prison, 
committed for dog-stealing as well as 
for the other offence. They never 
breathed Connor’s name, mind you, 
when they were brought before me. 


Ellen came out with the story when she 
heard their fate, and you may imagine 
how disgusted I was. Connor is the 
person to blame, but all the ill-will will 
fall to Pellam’s share, for he was the 
moving cause of the capture. He did 
not even recognize Dennis. He stood 
by while the constables did their work, 
saying very little, I am told, but show- 
ing bitter anger at the fate of his dog. 
The thing will never be forgotten ; it’s 
a story that will stick to those two boys 
for the rest of their lives here.” 

“Connor will be bitterly sorry.” 

“T hope he will have some compre- 
hension of the harm he has done ; the 
thing itself is no worse than a dozen 
other escapades that have passed un- 
noticed, but coming just at this moment 
it has been like a spark falling on a ton 
of gunpowder, and produced a general 
explosion. He could hardly have done 
anything to illustrate more cleverly the 
evil effects of the home education I 
have insisted upon for him and Ellen, 
or to cut every ground of argument, for 
keeping ourselves together, from under 
my feet. Last night, after Ellen’s con- 
fession, it all burst out—my wife’s 
long-suppressed wish to leave the place, 
and disapproval of my indulgence of 
the younger children ; my brother-in- 
law’s pious horror at my debts and 
extravagance. Small blame to me, I 
think, if I turned tail in the combat, 
and owned myself beaten at last. 
My own sweet colleen came in for 
her share of the storm with her father. 
They blame her for keeping Connor’s 
secret so long. If I can work myself 
up into a proper state of anger against 
him, it will be by thinking of the 
state of her blue eyes this morning. 
Well, since I can’t protect her from 
blame, let them try their hands and 
make her as much of an Englishwoman 
as it’s in herto be. When we all come 
back again, if we ever do, there will be 
less excuse than there is now for our 
splitting into an English and an Irish 
faction, whose chief interest in life is 
to find fault with each other. Connor 
will have broken with his old associates, 
and will not stand out in such contrast 
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to Pelham as to lead to perpetual 
remark, 

“ How has Pelham behaved about it 
all?” 

“ He does not say much ; in fact, the 
lad never opens out to me, Since 
Connor’s share in the plot against his 
dog came out, he is silent and looks 
injured. His mother looks at him, and 
refuses to take any notice of poor Ellen 
when she hovers between the two of 
them, and offers little services to win a 
look of forgiveness. It is as much as 
I can bear to see it in silence ; yet 
Heaven forbid that I should put my- 
self at the head of a faction against my 
wife and my eldest son. Now where 
is Connor? I must take him home 
at once. I suppose Peter Lynch can 
mount him ?” 

“He is down at the stone quarry, ex- 
pecting a severe lecture, I hope. Shall 
T summon him?” 

“ No, I wili walk down to meet him ; 
and tell Peter to have the horses ready 
as I pass through the yard.” 

Cousin Anne lay back on the sofa 
when she was alone, longing for an 
opportunity to say a few soothing, peace- 
making words to her fiery-tempered 
young cousin before he left her ; but her 
first glance into his face when he burst 
hastily into the room to say good-bye 
showed her he was in no state for even 
her words to have a good effect. He 
entered with a jaunty, defiant air, 
meant to carry off his pale cheeks and 
eyelids swollen with passionate tears. 

“So, Cousin Anne,” he said, “I shall 
be obliged to leave you and Peter to 
manage the mending of the three-wheeled 
car by yourselves. I’m very sorry, you 
see, but since I’ve been away they’ve 
contrived to make a disgusting mess of 
things at home, the idiots! and I’m 
wanted to set them to rights.” 

“Connor, I wish you would let me 
say a word to you.” 

“ No, no, Anne ; if you are to begin 
to improve the occasion, I vow I'll cut 
my throat or run away to America and 
never be heard of more. I'd be off 
this minute, that I would, only it would 
be a shabby trick to leave Ellen and 
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those poor fellows in the scrape they’ve 
been thrown into by interfering idiots.” 

“That you have thrown them into, 
Con. Yes, it is a very shabby trick 
not to dare to acknowledge all the con- 
sequences of one’s own acts and to bear 
all one can of them.” 

“But, Anne, you know—you know 
—I never meant such consequences as 
these.” 

“The letting out of water, Con ; that 
is what the beginning of strife is, you 
know. Of course you can never tell 
where the current will carry you. Iam 
very sorry for you. I only want to per- 
suade you to take your share of blame 
bravely, and then you'll have got more 
than half-way to forgiving other people 
what you think they have been guilty 
of towards you and your friends.” 

“No, I’ll stick to my friends right 
or wrong, and would to the end, if it 
was a man they had murdered instead 
of a wretch of an old cur ; and I'll never 
forgive Pelham for despising us all for 
being Irish. It’s that and nothing else 
he means by all he does, you may take 
my word for it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A FORTNIGHT passed before either Anne 
O’Flaherty or her equipage were in such 
a state of repair as to warrant their 
tempting the perils of the rugged moun- 
tain road between the Hollow and the 
head of the Lough; but as during that 
time no direct news of the Castle Daly 
household reached her, she made her 
first expedition out of her own do- 
minions in that direction. 

Peter Lynch had by that time re- 
covered his spirits and his belief in his 
own and his mistress’s infallibility, 
temporarily shaken by their ignominious 
overthrow in the car, and was as well 
prepared as usual to entertain her 
through half a day’s journey with con- 
temptuous comparisons between the 
condition of their neighbours’ property 
and the cultivation of the Hollow; 
but as the way lay chiefly through Mr. 
Daly’s estate, Anne was not in a mood 
to accept his flattery as graciously as 
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usual. Her eyes were sufficiently 
open to.the tokens of neglect and 
mismanagement that Peter eagerly 
pointed out, but she could not look 
forward with any satisfaction now to 
the hope of remedy. The pleasure of 
seeing the low thatched farm-houses, 
with their tumble-down barns and 
fences replaced by better buildings ; 
red “murphys” taking the place of 
yellow “lumpers” in the potato- 
grounds round the cabins ; and an im- 
proved breed of pigs ousting the long- 
nosed, long-eared Connaught variety of 
the animal from its nook in the chim- 
ney corners, would be lost to her, if the 
improvements she had so long advocated 
were to be the work of astranger. It was 
almost a surprise to her when the house 
came into view at last, to find it look- 
ing just as usual, with all its doors and 
windows open to let in the sunshine, 
and cheerful signs of occupation in the 
gardens and court-yard—she had been 
so busy picturing it to herself as shut 
up and deserted. 

She observed a little group of people 
standing out in the sunshine before the 
front door, when she drove up to the 
lodge gate. They had not assembled to 
welcome her, for they were all collected 
round another vehicle drawn up before 
a side door, which seemed to await some 
last arrangements to take its departure. 

Mrs. Daly was among the group, 
leaning on the arm of a stout middle- 
aged man, who seemed to be expostula- 
ting rather loudly with the servants 
hanging about the car; while Ellen, with 
her arms piled with pillows and shawls, 
stood a little in the rear. Anne left 
the three-wheeled car to be carried off 
to the back premises, and exhibited in 
triumph to his acquaintances there by 
Peter Lynch, and walked down the drive 
to announce herself. 

Ellen spied her when she was still 
some yards from the house, and im- 
petuously throwing her load down on 
the door-step at her mother’s feet, 
rushed to meet her cousin, giving her 
a frantic squeeze in her arms before she 
exclaimed, breathlessly, 

“Oh, Anne, Anne, are you really 


here? Do you know that we are to 
leave Castle Daly in a week’s time from 
this? I think I should have gone wild 
if you had not come, and I had had to 
leave home without seeing you again.” 

“Tthink you are wild,” said Anne, 
looking fondly down into her favourite’s 
face, that had a new wistful expression 
on it that went to her heart. “If I 
had not come to you of course you 
would have come tome. Why, I have 
been expecting you every day this fort- 
night.” 

“ It has not been my fault,” whispered 
Ellen ; “and I don’t think mamma 
would ever have let me go to you again. 
Do you know, my Uncle Pelham was 
dreadfully scandalized at Connor’s run- 
ning away to you, and at you for keep- 
ing him. In all that has happened he 
thinks you quite as badas Connor. He 
says almost every day that from all he 
hears you must be a thorough Irish- 
woman, and you can’t imagine what a 
dreadful creature that means to him. 
There he is, standing by mamma.” 

“A fine goodnatured-looking gentle- 
man,” said Anne. “I think he will 
bear the sight of me, even in my shab- 
biest home-made cloak, without injury 
to his nerves. Let me go and speak to 
him.” 

Mrs. Daly advanced a step or two to 
greet Miss O’Flaherty, and Anne thought 
that the last few weeks had made a 
change in her appearance too. The ex- 
treme air of invalidism was laid aside, 
her dress was brighter and more becom- 
ing, her step had more life in it, and 
there was actually a smile—was it a 
smile of triumph !—on her lips, as, lay- 
ing a passive hand in Anne’s, she 
said— 

“T am very glad to see you are able to 
come out. Mr. Daly was getting quite 
anxious. We are so busy preparing 
for our departure that we did not know 
how to spare a day to drive to the 
Hollow. Yet we would not on any 
account have left the country for a 
length of time without saying good-bye 
to you.” 

Anne was well accustomed to the 
loose clasp of the hand, and to the 
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peculiar sensation of being looked at 
without being recognized, with which 
the mistress of Castle Daly particu- 
larized her greetings to her, but the 
smile and the triumphant emphasis were 
something new. A fresh, and perhaps 
a@ more galling pin-prick wound than 
she had hitherto had to harden herself 
against in that place. 

She would have received the remark 
in silence if the sound of an irritated 
tap of the foot from Ellen behind had 
not warned her that it was safest to rush 
into indifferent conversation at once. 

“You are preparing for a departure 
already, I see,” she said, stooping down 
to pick up one of the pillows Ellen had 
thrown down ; “and the person you are 
sending away is an invalid, I fear, from 
Ellen’s preparations.” 

“Tt is well for Ellen’s patients when 
there is someone to look after their 
comforts besides herself,” remarked Mrs. 
Daly, with a severe glance at certain 
cushions and shawls that had rolled 
down the steep steps and were being 
trampled under the servants feet. “A 
few minutes ago she was ransacking the 
house for comforts for Murdock Mala- 
chy, who is to be removed. to the hospi- 
tal in Galway to-day, and you see where 
her preparations are now. You know, 
I suppose, Ellen, that you threw down 
the bottle of wine you begged so hard 
for, and that its contents are soaking 
your own woollen shawl down there ?” 

“Mamma, you will let me have 
another,” pleaded Ellen, her eyes full of 
tears, and her face one crimson glow of 
shame and mortification. “I know 
Im very silly, but indeed I could not 
help it when I saw Cousin Anne.” 

“Cousin Anne is not much obliged 
to you for pleading the sight of her as 
a sufficient excuse for silliness. I think 
you might have found something plea- 
santer to say about her on her first in- 
troduction to your uncle.” 

"Come, come; never mind,” put in 
Sir Charles Pelham, who was not proof 
against the sight of tears in such pretty 
eyes as Ellen’s, and thought his sister 
rather hard on her daughter at times. 
“Let Ellen run in and get another 


bottle of wine, and permit me to shake 
hands with Miss O’Flaherty, of whom 
Ihave heard so much. The child is a 
good child enough. You should take 
her as she is, and make allowance for 
blundering.” 

“That is kind,” said Anne, holding 
out her hand ; “if you will make allow- 
ance for blundering I see a hope of our 
all getting on.” 

Sir Charles was puzzled. The warm 
smile and gracious cordial air contra- 
dicted anything of sarcasm he might 
have suspected in the words. 

“ A much better-looking woman than 
I expected, and quite the lady. I won- 
der why Elinor hates her so!” was his 
mental verdict; while Anne, reading 
his thoughts in the slow glances of his 
eyes backwards and forwards between 
herself and Mrs. Daly, came to her own 
conclusion. 

“He has prejudices, but he is a man,” 
she thought, “and therefore capable 
of justice; he would never, if he 
watched us for twenty years, arrive at 
understanding the feeling that obliges us 
two poor women always to show the 
worst side of ourselves to each other. No, 
not if he knew—as of course he cannot 
know—that one of us never forgets that 
she has before her the woman who has 
married the man she loved, and the 
other that she is talking to the woman 
who refused the man she has married.” 

A little commotion among the waiters 
round the car now recalled Mrs. Daly’s 
and Sir Charles’s attention to the sub- 
ject that was occupying them when 
Miss O’Flaherty made her appearance. 
Ellen returned from the back premises 
with the news that poor Murdock was 
really coming out now, and a dozen 
eager, curious, sympathetic faces pre- 
pared for lamentation and condolence 
were turned towards the door. 

“Ts he so very bad?” asked Anne, 
catching sight of a bent figure, slowly 
crutching himself down the front hall, 
helped or rather hindered by an old 
woman, who supported an elbow, and 
broke out into tremulous “Ochones” and 
“Saints presarve us,” at every painful 
step. 
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“This is precisely how it is,” ex- 
plained Sir Charles, taking the answer 
on himself. “If the lad had been sent 
off to an hospital a month ago, when the 
accident occurred, as I advised, he'd 
have been well by this time, and would 
have had nothing to remind him of his 
mishap for the rest of his life; but he 
has been kept here, with a dozen people 
fussing after him, exciting him with 
news, and setting aside the doctor's 
orders till it has become a serious case. 
I have interfered pretty strongly to have 
him sent away and put under proper 
treatment, for I saw it was his only 
chance of getting well.” 

“ It’s the thought of our going away, 
and of the parting with Connor, that has 
taken all the heart out of him, and 
hinders his recovery,” whispered Ellen. 

“Now, my good woman,” exclaimed 
Sir Charles, as old Mrs. Malachy came 
within hearing, “‘do show a little self- 
control, and help your grandson into 
the car without all that hubbub. You 
can’t make his legs straight by crying 
over them; you only distress him and 
everybody near by your foolish outcries.” 

“ By this and by that, is it stone and 
ice that ye think me heart’s made of, 
that I’m not to weep and shed tears 
when I see me own boy, that was the 
light of me eyes, and all that 1 have 
left me in the world, barring the son 
that’s breaking his heart, this minute 
in prison along of yer honour’s orders, 
turned out a cripple, and helpless, to 
die in a strange place. I'll tell ye this 
plainly, yer honour, and my lady r 
By this time, Mrs. Malachy had arrived 
full in front of Sir Charles and Mrs. 
Daly on the door-step, and, coming to a 
sudden halt, fixed on them two eyes in 
which a flash of angry fire seemed to 
burn up the tears. “I'll tell ye this 
plainly, if ye’d left the boy alone to 
die aisy in the bed where he was taken, 
afther he had been kilt at your door bya 
wild baste, it’s broken-hearted I would 
have been, but I would not have had 
the sore angry heart I carry this day ; 
T'd have borne the will of God paceable 
if ye’d let the boy die aisy under the 
roof that he loves.” 





“Then you are a stupid, ungrateful 
old woman,” answered Sir Charles, not 
angrily, but in the cheerful decided 
tone, he thought, appropriate to un- 
educated old people, whose intellects 
could only be reached by strong words 
and shouting—“a very stupid and a 
wicked old woman, I should call you, 
to wish your boy to die in one bed 
instead of getting better in another. 
You ought to be extremely grateful to 
Mrs. Daly and to me for taking all the 
pains we have to find out an hospital 
where he’ll be quickly cured, and to Mr. 
Pelham Daly for paying the expenses of 
his removal.” 

“Yer honour need not have been 
afraid that I should make a mistake 
about who it is we’re beholden to, for 
this same sending away. Shure the 
names ye’ve spoken were in my heart, 
and on my lips, and I'll never forget 
them; but ochone! ochone! that it 
should be in this house that a hard 
thing is done by the orphan and the 
poor, that'll bring the curse of God 
down upon it.” 

“Come, come, my good woman,” in- 
terrupted Sir Charles, putting his hand 
authoritatively on her shoulder, and 
giving her a gentle shove down the 
steps, “you are behaving very ill ; vou 
had much better hold your tongue, curs- 
ing and that sort of thing cann.t be 
allowed. I’m a magistrate myseif in 
my own country, and I feel it my uuty 
to put a stop to bad language, so get 
into the car at once ; and perhaps Mrs. 
Daly will be good enough to forget your 
ungrateful conduct.” 

Molly tottered down the steps under 
the fmpulse of the shove, but turned 
tound undaunted at the bottom to shake 
her withered fist at the house. 

“ Forgit, will she! No, yer honour, 
it’s remimber, she will, one day, when 
she sees her own carried in the same 
way that mine’s turned out. It’s re- 
mimber my words she will.” 

“ Be silent, you old hag,” roared Sir 
Charles, thoroughly roused to anger at 
last. “How dare you frighten the 
ladies by your wicked nonsense! If 
you speak another word you shan’t go 
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to the hospital with your grandson. 
We'll leave you behind in Ballyowen 
to make acquaintance with the inside 
of your son’s present lodging.” 

“ Kindly welcome you are to take me 
where you plase, for it’s against my 
will I go either way,” said Molly, de- 
liberately mounting the car, and drop- 
ping down in a heap in one corner of it. 
*T’ve said the word that was burning 
in me, and had to come out; and now 
word nor look, curse nor blessing, will 
the place git from me again.” 

‘Someone lift the sick boy in, and 
let’s have done with it,” said Sir Charles, 
impatiently. 

Murdock had remained on the top of 
the steps, pale and panting, after the 
exertion of moving down the hall; but 
when, in obedience to Sir Charles’s 
orders, two servants lifted him into the 
car, he sent wistful glances round, as if 
in search of someone. 

Ellen divined the meaning of the 
look, and whispered to him, while 
Anne settled the pillows under his 
head, 

** You'll see Mr. Connor in Ballyowen, 
Murdock. He’ll be waiting at the car- 
office to help you into the public car, 
and wish you good-bye again. He went 
in to-day to see your uncle, and he'll 
bring you good news of him.” 

“ And the other young gentleman ?” 

“He has gone into Ballyowen to-day 
too with my father, but you don’t want 
to see him, do you, Murdock ?” 

“If he’d cared to see me I’d have 
left a word for him now I know I'll 
die. He’s your brother, Miss Eileen, 
and Mr. Connor's. And now I know 
TTl die, I’d not like ill-will to rest for 
ever betwixt us, for the sake of a dog 
that’s dead.” 

*‘ But you are not going to die, Mur- 
dock,” said Anne, cheerfully; “the 
hospital is a very different place from 
what you think it; and before the 
month’s out I’ll come and see you there, 
and if you don’t like your quarters I’ll 
carry you off to Good People’s Hollow, 
where I defy you not to live and get 
well, and where you'll hear every bit of 
news of Miss Eileen and Mr. Connor 
that comes to me.” 


A change came over the boy’s face as 
if new life had been put into him. 

“Thin maybe after all I will live—if 
Miss O'Flaherty says so. Maybe I will.” 

“Yes, I do say so—only keep up 
your heart till I see you again. And 
now good-bye.” 

Mrs. Daly had slipped her hand with- 
in her brother’s arm, and come close to 
him during Goodie Malachy’s harangue ; 
and now she drew the shawl she wore 
closer round her and shivered a little. 

“ Let us go back into the house, it is 
cold here even in the sunshine. How 
glad I am we are leaving the country so 
soon. I am not in the least supersti- 
tious, fortunately ; but I don’t think I 
should ever have got that horrid old 
woman’s threatening face out of my 
mind if we had stayed here.” 

“It’s the stupid ingratitude of it that 
provokes me,” muttered Sir Charles, 
“Ingratitude is the one thing I can’t 
put up with ; one meets only too much 
of it among the poorer class in England, 
I'll allow, but here it seems to be the 
rule that if you take particular pains to 
benefit a person, he hates and abuses 
you in proportion. And they call them- 
selves a good-hearted. people. That’s 
what I don’t understand.” 

“Ts anyone ever grateful for being 
benefited against his will ?” asked Anne. 

* But while they are such ignorant 
savages as that old hag who cursed us 
just now, against their will is the only 
possible way of benefiting them.” 

“Then you must look out for some 
other kind of reward than gratitude.” 

“ Well, I’ve no notion of working for 
ungrateful people for my part.” 

Anne turned to Mrs. Daly. “You 
are really leaving the neighbourhood in 
a week’s time, and the dear old house 
will be shut up?” 

“Not altogether. A connection of 
Sir Charles Pelham’s, who is going to act 
as Mr. Daly’s agent, will occupy part of 
the house. It is a very good arrange- 
ment, and enables us to get away sooner 
than we otherwise should. Mr. Daly 
cannot bear to linger over a parting ; 
and I confess I am in haste to be 
gone, for I don’t think the place suits 
my eldest son. I have tlways hitherto 
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denied myself the pleasure of having 
him with me on that account, and now 
we all feel that it is time he took his 
place in the family. You have not seen 
him yet, have you? He is out just now 
with Mr. Daly and Connor; but of 
course you have come to spend the 
day.” 

If the invitation had been twice as 
ungraciously given Anne must have 
accepted it. She felt she must have 
one more day to add to the many long 
days spent in that house, which, glanced 
back upon, seemed to be stepping-stones 
in her monotonous stream of life—mark- 
ing all its chief interests and pleasures, 
As she sat making company-conversa- 
tion with Mrs, Daly in the drawing-room, 
or walked about the grounds with Sir 
Charles trying to listen to his stream of 
talk, she could not help recollections of 
past times rising one by one before her. 
The days when she used to ride over on 
her pony by her father’s side—a proud 
little maiden of seven or eight—to spend 
holiday or birthday in playing with the 
two young cousins, with whom she 
enjoyed the nearest approach to brother 
and sister companionship she knew ; 
the days she sat on the lawn with 
Dermot’s lesson-books in her lap, and 
Dermot himself lolling on the grass at 
her feet, trying, with all the force of 
her will, to keep his erratic thoughts 
chained to his work for five minutes 
together, and feeling a little sore at 
heart all the time from a sense of the 
unpopular part her conscience obliged 
her to play. The day when they were 
fishing in a boat together on the lake, 
and he confided to her some schoolboy 
scrape he had got into, and she per- 
suaded him to confess it to his father ; 
and they went back to the house 
together, to the very threshold of old 
Mr. Daly’s study-door hand in hand. 
The day when Dermot out of perversity 
would make his horse take a desperate 
leap over a mountain torrent, and she had 
been startled by the pain she felt during 
the moment of suspense as to his safety, 
into taking herself to task about her feel- 
ings towards him for the first time. The 
summer day when light-hearted, winning 
Ellen Daly, the elder, pacing the flowery 


garden walks with her, told her the 
story of her love for the man who broke 
her heart afterwards. The day, a year 
after Ellen’s ill-fated marriage, when 
Dermot, in a fit of despair and disgust 
with himself, had asked her to be his 
wife ; and she, painfully weighing every 
word, had seen definitely how much 
and how little of love there was in the 
asking. The day of old Mr. Daly’s death, 
when she had seen Dermot unhappy 
for the first time, and had half repented 
the decision she knew was 80 wise. 
The days when she had worked hard 
alone to beautify Dermot’s house for 
the arrival of his English bride. The 
day when Dermot had come down to 
meet her in the hall with his baby heir 
in his arms. Sweet days, painful days 
—days marked by some pin prick of a 
hard saying in them; days coloured 
with the soberer light of advancing 
middle-age, when the wounds given in 
the vivid days of youth were gradually 
being healed, and new interests and 
relationships were growing up ; till such 
a day as this was reached when she 
could walk up and down the old paths 
philosophizing on her past feelings, and 
finding in the present that her strongest 
affections and interests centred round the 
young generation. 

Old and new times seemed bewilder- 
ingly mixed up together as the day went 
on, and she found herself seized upon 
just as she used to be in long-past days, 
for private conferences with one and 
another member of the family. Even 
Mrs. Daly, who had never condescended 
to so much intimacy before, held her 
back with a hand on her arm for a 
minute or two in the drawing-room, 
when the rest of the party went out for 
a walk, to say— 

“ If they speak to you on the subject, 
I hope you will say what you can to 
reconcile Ellen and Connor to the change 
we are making. You have great influ- 
ence with Ellen; I wish you would 
make her see that her discontent is 
very distressing to her father—I say 
nothing about myself.” 

“But you should,” cried Anne; 
“nothing would be better for Ellen 
than to have such a motive as sparing 
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you put before her, to help her to con- 
trol her feelings.” 

“Tt is not my way to speak about 
myself,” Mrs, Daly answered ; “I sup- 
pose I should get more consideration if 
I claimed it, but Icannot speak of my 
own feelings.” 

“Not even to her own daughter. 
What a strange thing that morbid re- 
serve is,” thought Anne, as Ellen, who 
was waiting outside the door, seized the 
arm Mrs. Daly relinquished, and dragged 
her out into the garden. 

“ Now, let us go up to poor Aunt 
Ellen’s favourite turf walk under the 
larch trees, out of sight of mamma's 
prim flower borders, there one can get 
a breath of air. Oh, Anne, do you 
know what it is to feel all day as if you 
could not breathe ?” 

“No, I can’t say I do,” said Anne, 
laughing. 

“* Of course not, for you never do or 
say things to make people disapprove of 
you, and look surprise at you out of 
their eyes, till you feel turned to stone. 
Anne, you can’t imagine how miserable 
it has all been here (for me) since Pel- 
ham and Uncle Charles came. You 
see I am so horrid that they can’t 
endure me ; and it has opened mamma’s 
eyes wider than ever to all my faults! 
They try to like me. I can see that, 
and I study hard to please them, and 
watch every word; but just when I 
think I am succeeding, and begin to 
feel a little happy, out comes some 
unlucky speech from my real self, and 
they are disgusted with me again. 
It is very uncomfortable to be made 
so that one’s nearest relations can only 
like one when one is pretending to be 
different from what one is.” 

It was certainly not a love story that 
this second Ellen Daly was telling in 
her aunt’s favourite walk; but it in- 
terested Anne quite as deeply as that 
other tale had done, as she looked down 
on the eager changeful face and wistful 
eyes fixed on her now. 

* Anne, shall I be able to live at all, 
do you think, among those English 
relations of ours we’re going to, who, 
if Pelham describes them rightly, always 
say what they mean, and do what they 


intend, and will be for ever making 
allowance for Connor and me? Won't 
I die before I come back, and see the 
shadow of Lach-a-cree grow long on our 
own lake again?” 

“‘ No, certainly not,” said Anne, “ if 
you are the true-hearted Irish girl I 
take you for, with courage not to be 
ashamed of anything that is not really 
wrong, and spirit to take and give back 
a little ridicule kindly.” 

“ Tt’s not ridicule I'll mind, or get,” 
said Ellen, sighing, “for I don’t think 
that at Pelham Court the whole family 
have a laugh among them. It’s my own 
brother’s being ashamed of me that kills 
me, and the finding out that I always 
make a mistake and vex him most when 
I try hardest to please him.” 

“Say serve instead of please, and 
you'll find out how much better the 
trying answers,” said Anne. “Ellen, 
avourneen, you like to be thought like 
me. Suppose it should turn out that 
the likeness between us is deeper than 
on the outside, and that the lesson set 
for you to learn in your life should be 
the same as mine.” 

“T should not think you ever needed 
to learn any lessons.” 

“ Yes, this one, to put serve, instead 
of please, into my wishes, when I 
thought of those I loved best. You 
try that plan, and you will find what 
a great deal of trouble and what heart- 
burns it saves you. Let people think 
of you as they will, and be content if 
you can only serve them.” 

“Oh dear, and it’s so pleasant and 
sunshiny to please everybody. I do so 
like the way people here have of prais- 
ing one at every moment. Uncle 
Charles and mamma say it’s hypo- 
crisy ; but whether they mean it or 
not it’s very nice to hear, and I can't 
think how I shall ever bear to live 
where I’m just the same as everybody 
else to everybody. Anne, do you see 
that bit of a path beyond the house 
sloping up the mountain, where the 
shadow of that cloud lies so deep? I 
shall feel just like that all the time I 
am away. I shall be walking on, on 
through the dark, with not a bit of 
sunshine to warm me.” 
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“ And look further on, do you see 
what bright light the path opens out 
into when it fairly reaches the crest of 
the hill. We have made a little story 
out of it between us. Nevermind how 
dark the shadowy bit is if it really takes 
you wp. That’s all I ask for you, 
though you know I love you with all 
the veins of my heart, Eileen asthore. 
You are sure to get to the warmth and 
light sooner or later.” 

Ellen stood still on the turf walk, 
and took a long look round her. 

“T’ll see it all while I’m away, and 
it will help me,” she said. “ When 
things go wrong, and I feel unhappy, 
I'll say to myself, ‘ It’s just a bit of the 
path ;’ and then I shall see the shadow 
of the cloud, and the road winding up 
through it, and coming out all clear and 
white and warm, into the sunshine at 
the top. But how long will it take 
climbing up through the dark part, I 
wonder ¢” 

“T can’t promise you that it may not 
take your whole life-time, avourneen,” 
said Anne. ‘“ Never mind; hold your 
head up, and look towards the light at 
the end, and the shadows won’t hurt 
you. I was told to give you a lecture 
on content, and you and [ have ma- 
naged it between us, in our own allego- 
rical, Good People’s Hollow fashion. Is 
not that your futher riding towards the 
house with the boys? We had better 
go down to meet them, for I have not 
much longer to stay. I feel sure Peter 
Lynch is growing very impatient.” 

On the whole, Anne was not sorry 
that the remaining farewells and last 
words had to be short. She disap- 
proved of the course her cousin had 
resolved to take, too energetically to 
make her good wishes for its success 
sound cordial or hopeful, and she was 
afraid of appearing to use her influence 
in opposition to the wishes of his wife 
and brother-in-law if she were tempted 
to make suggestions. 

Mr. Daly made her take a turn or 
two up and down the terrace before the 
house while the car was being got ready, 
but to her relief he did not again at- 
tempt to discuss the wisdom or folly of 
his present plans, and hardly alluded to 


his approaching departure. His mind 
was full of the incidents of the morning 
when he had been into Ballyowen with 
his sons to attend the trial and procure 
the release of the prisoners who had 
been committed for stealing Pelham’s 
dog. 

He was bent on learning the impres- 
sion that Pelham’s looks had made on 
Anne, and taking her opinion respecting 
the particulars of his conduct on the 
occasion of his appearing in court, 
which he proceeded to relate to her. 

“Like his mother, all over, is not 
he?” he began. “And how he is ever 
to get on, any more than she has done, 
with the people here, baffles me to 
think of. I wish you could have seen 
the two boys this morning in Bally- 
owen. 

“The court was of course crowded. 
You know the sort of reputation Hill 
Dennis has of being a bold, desperate 
malefactor, whom no limb of the law 
has ever succeeded in laying hold of 
yet. The news that his still had been 
seized, and he himself committed to 
prison, spread like wildfire, and brought 
people from all parts of the country to 
see how he would comport himself 
before the magistrates. The boys were 
both summoned as witnesses, Pelham 
to swear to the identification of the 
dog, and Connor on behalf of the pri- 
soners, to show how poor Lictor came 
into their possession. Connor, with all 
his brass, was by far the most nervous 
of the two ; he was ina state of wild 
excitement as we rode into the town, and 
in the court-house sat biting his pocket 
handkerchief to pieces, and making 
grimaces like a mad creature. Pelham 
hardly spoke a word, and looked just 
as usual. I should have thought he 
was perfectly indifferent, if I had not 
chanced to touch his hand as we rode 
into the court-house yard, and found 
that it was as cold as a lump of ice. 
When his name was called he stepped 
forward at once, asif he were thoroughly 
used to the thing, and answered the 
questions put to him in a way that I 
could see made a favourable impression 
on the magistrates on the bench to-day ; 
and just the contrary on the prisoner's 
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partisans, crowding and straining round 
the door to catch every word. He 
really gave his evidence very well, just 
answering what was asked, with the 
bare truth, and showing no emotion 
either way. Dennis leaned out of 
the dock, and tried to catch his eye; 
but Pelham looked steadily straight 
before him, and saw no one but the 
lawyer who was questioning him. I 
had gone down into the crowd, and 
you can imagine the comments I heard. 
‘Could and dark and hard as never a 
Daly was before him,’ was about the 
most favourable verdict I could pick 
up. 

“A little time after, Connor’s turn 
came: he slouched up, looking, I must 
confess, very like a school-boy who 
knows he has got himself into a bad 
scrape, pale and sullen, and somewhat 
overawed. What he had to say cer- 
tainly was not very creditable to him- 
self: for a moment I thought his usual 
pluck had deserted him, and that he 
would show off badly. His first answer 
came out in a shaky, quavering voice, 
that was quite inaudible down below ; 
but before he had done speaking, Dennis, 
stretching out his arms towards him 
over the dock, called out before anyone 
could stop him—‘Spake up, thin, Mr. 
Connor dear, spake up; it’s yerself 
knows the truth, and has the good 
heart to spake it out bould and clear, 
on behalf of them that trust ye.’ 
Connor turned round and looked at 
the prisoners, and his face quivered and 
trembled with excitement. For a mo- 
ment I was afraid he was going to burst 
into tears, but he gave a great gulp, 
colour and resolution came back into 
his face, and after that—well, it would 
have taken a cleverer lawyer than there 
was there to get a word out of him un- 
favourable to the prisoners. He was 
questioned closely about his previous 
knowledge of Dennis’s mountain retreat, 
and his acquaintance with what went on 
there, and you would have been amused 
with the keen wit and shrewdness he 
displayed in framing his answers. 

“The history of the abduction of the 
dog he told readily and fairly enough, 
though even there he could not help 


slipping in a sentence or two that toned 
down the ridicule of the story, and gave 
a certain air of generosity to his own 
conduct in the matter that one would 
not have seen in it, certainly, but for 
his own showing. I don’t mean to say 
that he said a single word that was 
not literally true, and I was actually 
carried away by the speciousness of his 
story at the time myself, as was every- 
body else that heard it. But, thinking 
it over, one sees the difference between 
his truth and Pelham’s, For the life 
of him, I doubt whether that boy could 
speak of anything that nearly concerned 
himself, or anyone he cared for, without 
putting glamour into his words about 
it. Now, the other has bare truth on 
his lips, and would speak it straight 
out, if it carried death in it to the 
heart next his own.” 

“T respect such a character,” cried 
Anne. “We all know too well what 
comes in the long run of putting the 
glamour over things. How impossible 
it is to see correctly, or reach what 
one is aiming at, when one walks in a 
mist of one’s own raising, golden or 
dark. Connor's evidence would make 
him very popular with the people in 
court }” 

“ And indeed it did. I hurried our 
getting out of the town as much as I 
could, for fear the expression of it 
should be too plain. Well, those boys 
have contrived out of their foolish 
quarrel about a dog to fix a character 
on themselves, and win hatred and love 
that will last them their lives, and go 
far to make or mar them, if I’m not 
much mistaken, seeing that one of them 
at least is likely to pass the best part of 
his life here.” 

“They could do much to help each 
other, if they would,” remarked Anne. 
“So sober-minded an elder brother as 
Pelham might have a very happy in- 
fluence on Connor’s volatile character ; 
while Connor, with his ready wit and 
art of winning popularity wherever he 
goes, might serve Pelham well, if once 
they learned to appreciate each other 
and came to be close friends as well as 
brothers.” 

“ Ah, i/—the question is how you are 
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to bring ice and fire together without 
their being the death of each other. 
Have I not been trying it this nineteen 

ears? No, Anne, don’t look reproach- 
fully at me as if I were again complain- 
ing of my lot, or failing to stand man- 
fully by the choice I made. You had 
too much of that when I spoke to you 
at the Hollow last week, and I have 
come since to a better mind. It was 
the real thing that took hold of me 
that day when I rode up to Pelham 
Court, and had a glimpse of a sober- 
faced little girl sewing by an open win- 
dow, and vowed to myself that I would 
not go away till I had brought a smile 
to the grave lips. ‘Many waters can- 
not quench love.’ I’ve read that some- 
where, and true it is. We Dalys, 
though we are a feather-headed race, 
have hearts that hold what they fasten 
on with a tight grip, and for all that’s 
come and gone, her smile—such a ghost 
of a smile as I ever get—is as much to 
me now as it was then; and I find I 
am as ready to pay heart’s blood to win 
it. This leaving home is a great 
wrench,” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause, during which his eyes wandered 
over the landscape, from the dark, 
purple, cloudy ridge of the distant 
Marm Turk Mountains to the dancing 
waters of the lake, and the soft, 
bright sides of the upward swelling 
green hills near at hand, that stood out 
elear in the blue eastern sky. “A great 
wrench ; and I know it will be a weary, 
worthless sort of life I’ll lead all the 
time I am away from here; but I’m 
fool enough to feel paid by the change 
the concession has made in her. She'll 
be able to endure me better when she 
gets me away from everything I care 
for that’s not herself. I suppose that’s 
the nature of women.” 

Anne thought privately that it was 
not her nature, but she only said: “I 
am glad you have told me this to-night ; 
it makes me understand your going 
better. Idid not like to think it was 


just shrinking away from trouble and 
work that had to be done.” 

“Perhaps I’m like Connor in putting 
a little glamour over my doings. It’s 
odd the glimpses one gets into one’s 
character, and how it looks to other 
people, by watching a reproduction of 
oneself in another generation. When 
I perceive the quiet contempt in 
which Pelham holds Connor, I begin 
to understand how it is that my wife 
has never succeeded in taking me at my 
own valuation. That brings me to the 
question we were discussing before— 
how those two lads are ever to pull 
together.” 

“T don’t think you should be un- 
easy. You have yourself experienced 
how powerful is the attraction a strong, 
self-restrained, conscientious nature can 
exercise over a more impulsive volatile 
one. I should not despair of seeing a 
bond of more than common affection 
formed between Connor and Pelham. 
It may take some peculiar circumstance 
—perhaps some great trouble—to show 
the best side of each to the other; but 
you may depend upon it their lives 
won’t pass without something arising 
to draw them together. It has never 
been the habit of your people to have 
their foes of their own household ; and 
there have been brothers of your race 
before now, you know, who have gone 
to the death for each other.” 

“Tt is you, Anne, that always leave 
the word of comfort behind you. Who 
will I have to talk me out of my trou- 
bles when I’m away from you?” 

“Well, good bye. We have come to 
that, and there’s no more to be said. 
I won’t turn back to the house, for I had 
rather not inflict another leave-taking 
on Ellen. Send the car after me, and 
don’t come back to put me in. Peter 
Lynch disapproves utterly of your 
leaving the country. He won’t bestow 
word or look upon you; and he will 
make the horse dance if you come 
near.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PHILOLOGY OF SLANG. . 


Stance, despised and ignored till lately 
by the lexicographers, is a genuine and 
influential branch of speech. It is one 
of the feeders of what may be called 
standard language, which with little 
scruple adopts and adapts the words it 
happens to want, whether from the 
technical terms of shopmen and artizans, 
or out of the quainter vocabularies of 
costermongers and prize-fighters, school- 
boys and fops. This practical import- 
ance entitles it to be treated linguisti- 
cally, like any other working dialect. 
Nor is its theoretical value inconsider- 
able tothe student. Like other dialects, 
slang is developed according to the 
general laws of language, and very 
striking are some of its illustrations of 
those laws. Many a philological hint 
may be gleaned from the talk of fac- 
tories and stables, music-halls and 
thieves’ kitchens and pawnbrokers’ 
shops, which would be more hardly 
sought from the super-refined English 
of the school-room. My present task, 
experimentum in corpore vili, is to 
choose a few typical examples out of 
the multitude of slang words in the 
published vocabularies,' and to treat 
them etymologically in groups, so as to 
display in each group a philosophical 
principle, or the operation of a common 
cause. 

1 Among the special dictionaries of Slang 
here used, are Mr. J. C. Hotten’s ‘‘ Slang 
Dictionary ’’ (London, 1865) ; New Ed. 18 74 
(Chatto and Windus); C a Gros¢ 
** Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue 
(London, 1785, and recently reprinted); and 
Mons. Francisque- -Michel’s ‘Btu les dk » Phi- 





lologie comparee sur l’Argot” (Paris, 1856). 
There are many slang words in Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell’s ‘* Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 


vincial Words” (4th ed., London, 1860); Dr. 
A. Hoppe’s **Englisch-Deuts¢ 1 Supplement 
Lexikon” (Berlin, 1871); Mr. J. R. Bartlett’s 
“ Dictionary of Americanisms’ ” (Boston, 1859); 
and Prof. Schele é Vere’s ** Americanisms” 
(New York, 1872 


Like other dialects, slang increases 
its store of words by formation at home 
and adoption from abroad. Looking at 
its newly-created words first, we shall 
meet with good cases of a principle 
which it is really worth while to im- 
press on English philologists—namely, 
that English is a language in a freely 
growing state, and capable of adding to 
itself by almost any process found in 
any language of the whole world, old 
or new. Thus, taking examples only 
from slang, we find operating in modern 
as in pre-historic ages that elementary 
process of language, the use of direct 
imitations of sound to form grammatical 
words (namely, substantives, adjectives, 
adverbs, and even full verb-roots). Such 
are chink for money, hubble-bubble for a 
hookah, to hum and haw for to hesitate, 
to te-he for to titter (“upon this I 
te-he'd,” writes Madame d’Arblay), and 
tantwivy, an imitation of the hunter’s 
horn, used to mean at full speed (“Away 
they went tantwivy”). There are also 
good cases of this modern primitive 
speech to be found in the French argot. 
A puppet is there called a bowishouis, 
which imitates the well-known squeak 
of the Punch-and-Judy man. An om- 
nibus is called an aie-aie, from the shout 
which hails it, like the old French term 
hay-hay, the fine levied on those who 
disturbed the public peace by an outcry 
in the night. How long ago the natural 
interjection fi / fi/ became an adjective, 
may be seen 4 ‘the name of “ maistre 
Ji” given to the scavengers in an official 
ordinance of 1350, “ De l’estat des vui- 
dangeurs appellez maistres rir1.” The 
next stage in the origin of language is 
also represented by slang, where it takes 
from ordinary speech words which are 
direct imitations of sound, .and turns 
them to fresh use ; thus comes the verb 
to fie-fie—i.e. to scold; to puff, in the 
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sense of advertising; such terms as 
bang-up, bang-full; or such a noun as 
ticker for a watch (French tocquante.) 

we The abbreviation or contraction of 
words, a most effective agent in the de- 
velopment of language, is to be seen at 
its best in slang. Thus cab from cabrio- 
let, bus from omnibus, mob from mobile, 
“the fickle crowd,” were originally slang 
formations, in which primary stage a 
mass of others remain waiting their 
promotion ; cure for curiosity, tench for 
penitentiary, sal for salary, rad for 
radical, rit for ritualist, &c. So in 
French, démoc, soc, réac, are short for 
three kinds of politicians, while es and 
jar stand for escroc and jargon. North 
American Indians, or Tatars, can hardly 
run a sentence into a word more poly- 
synthetically than we can, as witness 
the names of the hugmeclose, which is 
a fowl’s merrythought; the game of 
knockemdowns played at fairs and races ; 
the fly-papers which street-boys sell 
under the name of catchemalivos, and 
that general category of things known 
as whatdyecallems, It is true that, as to 
this class of words, our language is much 
governed by what Dr. Latham aptly 
calls printer’s philology. By a liberal 
use of hyphens and apostrophes, the 
printer does in a measure succeed in 
preventing the full agglutination of such 
compounds as the above, type thus 
setting asunder what speech has joined 
together. So in French, the humorous 
compound word for an old clothes’ shop, 
a décroche-moi-ga, is cut up by hyphens. 
But some similar formations are left 
whole, such as castus for a hospital, 
from the doctor’s first question gu’as tu? 
So the name by which Franz Schubert, 
the composer, went among his com- 
panions was “‘ Kanevas,” because of his 
habit of asking, when he met a man 
for the first time, “‘ Kann er ’was?” 
—‘* What can he do?” Indeed, 
various words of the same class have 
come into polite language without 
being vivisected ; such as affaire, affair 
(though we divide the English equiva- 
lent word, a to-do); Italian saltim- 
banco, montimbanco, whence French sa/- 
timbanque, English mountebank — that 


is, simply a “ mount-on-the-bench.” As 
if in facetious rivalry of the old Se- 
mitic type of language, slang shows 
an absurd desire to vary its internal 
vowels. The Winchester school-boy feels 
bound in honour to adopt the traditional 
school dialect, which indeed forms part 
of the now famous zotions he must 
come up for examination in, on pain of 
tunding ; one great rule of this jargon 
is to mispronounce vowels, to call a 
twist-marked stick a twoster, a tallow- 
candle a tolly, a chance a chintz, to 
sweat (in the sense of hard work at 
lessons) to swot, and an umbrella a 
brolly. (The two last have even strayed 
beyond the college precincts, and been 
taken up into the general copia ver- 
borum of English slang.) As for the 
old English “strong perfect,” the ten- 
dency of common English to fall away 
from it has been met by a contrary 
tendency in slang, especially of the 
American school, to revive and imitate 
it ; so that while common foiks will say 
heaved and laughed, rather than hove 
and lugh, the facetious classes find an 
evident pleasure in remarking that it 
snew hard, that the preacher praught full 
forty minutes, or the young man arrove 
and squoze tenderly his beloved’s hand. 
Lastly, as might be expected, slang 
shows examples of difficult or unfamiliar 
words being altered into shapes better 
suited to the vulgar ear. Some of these 
come down to the stupidest jingles, such 
as nine shillings for nonchalance, or 


jemmy-john for demijohn, a large wicker- 


cased bottle, as though this word had 
not suffered enough already in its tran- 
sition from Arabic damagan, itself taken 
from the Persian glass-making town of 
Damaghan, Some of these altered words, 
however, are fitted to new sense, with a 
touch of humour; such are have-his- 
carcase for habeas corpus, and roratorios 
and uwproars for oratorios and operas. 

In slang, however, as in other dia- 
lects, increase is comparatively seldom 
made by such new creation and altering 
of words as have just been instanced. 
The hundredfold more effective means 
is to take ready-made words and adapt 
them skilfully to new ideas. For this 
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end, slang uses freely the grammatical 
devices of general language. To de- 
scribe a horse as a prauncer (a prigger 
of prauncers is old thieves’ cant for a 
horse-stealer) ; a foot as a ¢rotter (French, 
trottin) ; a feather as a volante ; a biscuit 
as a cassant (like the modern American 
cracker); and the earth as the produisante, 
shows a kind of verbal formation quite 
after the manner of the Sanskrit dic- 
tionary. The converse formation in 
English is even more instructive, as 
carrying our minds back to a primitive 
state of language in which there was 
little distinction between parts of speech, 
and any word could be conjugated ; for 
instance, to knife is to stab ; to fork out 
was originally a kind of pocket-picking 
by sticking in two straight fingers fork- 
wise ; to be cornered is to be hemmed in 
a corner; to be fullied is to be fully 
committed for trial; to be county-courted 
is to be summoned, or to use the ex- 
actly descriptive slang term, swmmonsed, 
i.e. served with a summons in the 
County Court. Some of the slang ad- 
jective-substantives are well chosen: a 
hardy for a stone, a flimsy for a bank- 
note, milky ones for white linen rags ; 
French dure for iron, basse for the earth, 
curieux for a judge, and incommode for 
a lantern ; Italian dannoso (the danger- 
ous) for the tongue, divoti (the devout 
ones) for the knees, perpetwa (the ever- 
lasting) for the soul. Thence we come 
to trope and metaphor, which slang uses 
much, and often with fair skill. Of 
course, the case is one of “ natural selec- 
tion.” Burlesque-writers and thimble- 
riggers, the chaff-grinders of the club 
smoking-room and the cab-stand, are 
for ever at work on new epithets and 
similes ; but the percentage of such that 
even slang will accept and give currency 
to is infinitesimal—not one success to 
a thousand failures. The public is, on 
the whole, no bad judge of point and 
humour ; and the word or phrase which 
it thus admits to public life is apt to 
have its little merits. No one without 
an ear fora joke would have given to 
that dirty fluff which gathers on un- 
dusted furniture the names of beggar’s 
velvet or slut’s wool; would have de- 


scribed a rogue set on high in the pillory 
as an overseer, and slave-trading as black- 
bird-catching ; would have applied the 
expressive term of horse-godmother to 
“a large masculine woman, a gentleman- 
like kind of a lady ;” would have named 
a publican an ale-draper or a beggar- 
maker, or solemnly entitled a pack of 
cards “ The History of the Four Kings ; 
or, Child’s Best Guide to the Gallows.” 
There is something neat in the use of 
the word granny, to signify conceit of 
superior knowledge and importance, as in 
the remark quoted by Mayhew, “ to take 
the granny off them as has white hands.” 
Anyone who has watched the tiny girls 
sent on errands in city streets, stretching 
up on tiptoe to reach a knocker high 
above their heads, will appreciate the 
term “ up to the knocker,” as describing 
one well up to his work, or dressed 
out in the height of fashion. A man 
is said to marry for Jove who has no 
fortune with his wife; and in this way 
the word dove has come to be equivalent 
to “nothing.” Not only is the phrase 
used “to play for dove,” but the billiard- 
marker reckons by it as a numeral 
in scoring the game, five-love, eight-love, 
&c. It was butcher’s slang to call the 
heart, liver, and lights the pluck, as being 
plucked out together ; then courage came 
to be called pluck, till now everybody 
talks of pluck and plucky ; and why not 
indeed (—for they have as good a right 
to exist as heart and hearty. There is 
no need to explain why to pee! means 
to strip, why a ’tater-trap is a mouth, 
why to be floored or gravelled (French 
terrassé) is to be knocked down me- 
taphorically as well as materially, to 
die in a horse's nightcap is to be hanged, 
and to be planted by the parson is to 
be buried. A policeman being called 
a blwe-bottle, by mere inversion a blue- 
bottle receives the name of a police- 
man. A crown and a half-crown are 
known among London cabmen as a 
hind-wheel and a fore-wheel, as in Paris a 
roue de derriére and a roue de devant are 
a Of. and a 2f. piece; so the name of 
red rag for the tongue is French chiffon 
rouge, and “ balancer le chiffon rouge” 
is to talk ; the French give the name 
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of accroche-ceur to the hook-like little 
curl which Germans call a buben- 
tritzerlein, and English a beau-catcher. 
There is a whole sarcastic homily im- 
plied in calling a finger-post by the 
wayside a parson, in that he showeth 
other men the way they should go, but 
goeth not himself. Slang is hard on 
the parson in various ways. He is 
known as a devil-driver or devil-scolder, 
otherwise as the ungrateful man, inas- 
much as once a week, at least, he abuses 
his best benefactor, the Devil. 

The record of time-honoured jests 
preserved in Slang Dictionaries must 
sometimes interfere with good stories 
of more modern date. Thus with the 
following famous passage in Carlyle’s 
“Life of Sterling”:—“I have heard 
one trait of Sterling’s eloquence, which 
survived on the wings of grinning 
rumour, and had evidently borne upon 
Church Conservatism in some form: 
‘Have they not ?’—or, perhaps it was, 
‘Has she (the Church) not’—‘a black 
dragoon in every parish, on good pay 
and rations, horse-meat and man’s meat, 
to patrol and battle for these things ?’” 
Very likely, as Carlyle says, the black 
dragoon “naturally at the moment 
ruffled the general young imagination 
into stormy laughter ;” but the joke 
was somewhat elderly, for in Grose’s 
Dictionary, long before Sterling was 
born, “a review of the black cuiras- 
siers” is set down as slang for a visi- 
tation of the clergy. The same classical 
authority (its date is 1785) sets down 
Turkey merchant as slang for a poul- 
terer. I must leave it to more precise 
antiquaries to settle the question whether 
the story can be true that Horne Tooke 
(who was born in 1736) made this joke 
for the first time when he went to school, 
and the Eton boys asked him the awful 
social question, ‘‘ What’s your father?” 

It used to be a common habit of ety- 
mologists, when a word was trouble- 
some, to alter it a little, so as to put 
sense into it—to do, in fact, withscientific 
pretension just what we have noticed 
the costermongers doing for colloquial 
purposes. One of these clever scholars 
(the great mistake of philologists lies in 

No. 174.—voL. XXIx. 


being too clever) was puzzled that a 
Welsh rabbit should mean a piece of 
toasted cheese, so he decided that it 
must be a corruption of Welsh rare-bit. 
The public believed him, and took to 
spelling it accordingly, so that even 
now the best edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary (Bell and Daldy’s) gives it 
as “properly Welsh rare-bit.” Now, 
the whole of this is stuff and non- 
sense ; the very name rare-bit is a fic- 
tion, and Welsh rabbit is a genuine 
slang term, belonging to a large group 
which describe in the same humorous 
way the special dish or product or pecu- 
liarity of a particular district. For 
examples: an Lssex stile is a ditch, and 
an Essex lion a calf; a Field-lane duck 
is a baked sheep’s head ; Glasgow magis- 
trates, or Gourock hams, or Norfolk 
capons, are red herrings ; Jrish apricots 
or Munster plums are potatoes ; Graves- 
end sweetmeats are shrimps ; and a Jeru- 
salem pony is a donkey. 

Puns produce odd new terms, as 
when the old hangman’s machinery of 
cart and ladder was superseded by the 
“drop,” and the appreciating crowd 
spoke of its being autumn with the 
criminal, meaning the fall of the leaf ; 
or, to take a pleasanter instance, when 
a vamped-up old shoe came to be called 
in France a dizx-huit, as being deux fois 
neuf. The slang-dealer likes wrapping 
up his meaning in a joke for his cus- 
tomer to unwrap, generally finding 
something unpleasant inside. You 
want your money back from him, and 
he offers a draught on Aldgate pump; 
you confess yourself a fool for trusting 
him, and he blandly recommends you to 
go to Battersea (famous for its herb- 
gardens) to have your simples cut. Puns 
on names of places are a class by them- 
selves. To be off to Bedfordshire or 
to the Scilly Isles requires no explana- 
tion ; a Greenlander is a novice, and to 
have a holiday at Peckham is to go 
without your dinner. Just so in France, 
“aller & Versailles” is to be upset, a 
dunce has “fait son cours & Asniéres ;” 
and it is a recognized hint of sending a 
man about his business, to promise him 
a prebend in the Abbey of Vatan. Not 
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to dwell on this rather poor stuff, we 
may look next to the relics of history in 
slang words which have their origin in 
the name of some person or place, or 
carry the record of some event, custom, 
or idea. 

Some of these historical derivations 
are modern and familiar, such as the 
names of the bobby or peeler, or the 
phrase of burking an unpleasant sub- 
ject. It is not so generally known that 
there was a General Martinet, who left 
his name to other strict disciplinarians ; 
that the iron door or blower of a stove 
used to be called a sacheverel, after the 
famous blower of the coals of dissension 
in Queen Anne’s time ; that the spotted 
blue and white neckerchief still called a 
belcher bears the name of a famous 
prize-fighter; and that the hoisting 
apparatus called a derrick, which ship- 
builders use in masting vessels, is so 
styled from a noted hangman, named 
Derrick, the Calcraft of the seventeenth 
century, whose name passed to this 
gallows-like machine. The vagrant’s 
word bastile for a union workhouse ; 
the common name of Dillingsgate 
for foul language; and the verb to 
chivey, from the boys’ game of Chevy 
Chase, are pieces of obvious history. 
Others are not so obvious. Thus the 
thieves’ jargon, which describes people 
in church as “hums in the autem,” 
belongs perhaps to the days when the 
congregation still applauded a favourite 
preacher with a hum ; “ the devil to pay, 
and no pitch hot” is not the sheer 
nonsense landsmen make of it, for it 
applies to a certain seam called by 
sailors the ‘‘devil” for its awkward- 
ness to caulk; the word cockshy keeps 
up a record of the once popular 
sport of throwing with cudgels at live 
cocks; and cock-and-bull-story, a term 
now applied to any silly rambling tale, 
illustrates the contempt which fell on 
the ancient beast-fables, the very delight 
of mankind in the lower grades of civili- 
zation all round the globe. Many words 
of this class, had not their origin been 
noted down by people who happened 
to know them, might have remained in 
language thenceforth as undecipherable 


mysteries. No doubt there are such 
historical words with lost origins in all 
languages, which consideration may 
serve to warn philologists against their 
besetting sin of expecting to find the 
etymology of everything. 

The purists, conservators of English 
undefiled, do their best to keep out of 
the language of literature and polite 
society the low-lived words which slang 
brings forth. With praiseworthy stern- 
ness they elbow back these linguistic 
pariahs, when they come up from their 
native gutter to struggle for a footing 
among the respectabilities of the pave- 
ment. Yet some of the low-bred in- 
truders are strong enough to hold their 
own, while tolerance on easier terms is 
given to the technicalities of trades and 
crafts, and the made-up words of 
fashionable chit-chat. Thus donkey, 
conundrum, fun, now unquestioned 
English, made their first appearance 
as slang; though how they came into 
existence there, no etymologist has 
proved for certain. There is no such 
doubt about drag, now the regular 
name of a well-appointed private coach- 
and-four; it was a cant term, ‘quite in- 
telligible as such, for a cart or carriage ; 
and dragsmen were a class of thieves 
who followed carriages to cut away lug- 
gage from behind. From the wretches 
who made a trade of stealing children, 
polite society has adopted their cant 
word to kidnap—i.e. to nab kids ; the 
verb to knab or nab, to snatch, is good 
provincial English, borrowed by the 
canting crew ; but kid for child may 
possibly be a term of their own de- 
vising. Not long since, to take another 
pair of examples, it was as “slangy” to 
speak of a tie as it now is to speak 
of a choker. Even the word drawers 
was originally cant, meaning long stock- 
ings. Curiously enough, words analo- 
gous to this last are found as cant terms 
in other countries. Thus in the Argot 
(cant or slang) of France, we find ¢irant, 
“stocking,” and tirantes, “ breeches,” 
these latter being in like manner called 
tirante in the Furbesco (thieves’ jargon) 
of Italy. Thus, in French as in Eng- 
lish, the same word adapted itself to 
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both the breeches or “ haut-de-chausses,” 
and the stockings or “ bas-de-chausses,” 
which are now for shortness called 
“bas.” But whereas the English term 
drawers was taken up by the hosiers, and 
made its way into ordinary language, 
the corresponding French and Italian 
words were never admitted into society, 
but were left in the slang vocabularies 
to which they originally belonged. 
When once such a slang word fairly 
makes its way into the authorized copia 
verborum, it may stay for ever and a 
day. Naturally, however, most newly- 
coined terms gain but a local and tem- 
porary currency, and soon fall out of 
circulation. What Captain Grose says 
in his Preface is quite true, that 
favourite expressions of the day, “as 
they generally originate from some 
trifling event, or temporary circum- 
stance, on falling into disuse, or being 
superseded by new ones, vanish with- 
out leaving a trace behind.” But it is 
not so easy for a contemporary to spot 
(by the way, this neat verb of the bil- 
liard-room is wanted in standard English, 
and will probably hold its own there) 
the words which will keep their place. 
In fact, three out of Grose’s four ex- 
amples prove not the transient, but the 
permanent nature of slang formations. 
He goes on to say, ‘‘Such were the late 
fashionable words, a Bore and a Twaddle, 
among the great vulgar, Macaroni and 
the Barber, among the small.” It appears 
that, much as in our time slang-mongers 
have been apt to express approval by 
the phrases “that’s the thing, or the 
cheese,” so a century ago they used to 
say “‘ that’s the barber ;” this silly phrase 
has certainly been forgotten—no great 
loss. But, on the other hand, the name 
of macaroni, as denoting a fop, is by no 
means a silly word. Grose says it “arose 

from a club called the Macaroni Club, 

instituted by some of the most dressy 
travelled gentlemen about town.” So 

far so good, but can we trust the au- 

thority for this neat piece of etymology? 

Grose, with his antiquarian tastes, his 

keen sense of humour and his blunt 

sense of decency, was cut out to be the 

lexicographer of all vagabonds and roy- 


sterers. He was that same “fine, fat, 
fodgel wight” of whose visit to Scotland 
his boon companion Burns warned his 
countrymen : — 


** A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it!” 


3ut burly Grose printed some highly 
imaginative etymologies for his slang 
words. Granting the existence of his 
“ Macaroni Club,” it may have had 
its name from the very meaning of 
fop or coxcomb which he derives from 
it. It appears from a remark of the 
sober Archdeacon Nares, that the Italian- 
ized form macaroni did come into use 
in England between 1700 and 1750, 
but macaroon was in use long before, 
not only as meaning a delicate cake but 
a delicate coxcomb; it occurs in an 
elegy on Donne, who died in 1631 :— 


‘© + + * a macaroon 


And no way fit to speak to clouted shoon.” 
Anyhow, the word macaroni proves the 
prevalence of Italian fashion in England 
at the time it was introduced. Thus 
the word carries its bit of history about 
with it ; and if it ever falls out of com- 
mon English, it will at least remain 
fossil in the song of “‘ Yankee Doodle” — 


‘*They stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called him macaroni.” 


As for the word bore, it is now esta- 
blished in English, root and branch, 
verb and noun, and its earliest defini- 
tion carries its etymology—‘“a tedious, 
troublesome man or woman, one who 
bores the ears of his hearers with an 
uninteresting tale.” At first, twaddle 
seems to have meant more nearly the 
same as “ bore” than it now does; but 
it has long since settled down as one of 
a group, to express a special kind of talk 
rather “ slower” than twattle, and rather 
less mischievous than tattle. 

Many a word whose antiquity is 
proved by its place in literature, or the 
almost equal testimony from its diffusion 
in provincial dialects, finds a home for 
its old age, and sometimes a renewal of 
its youth, in the Slang Dictionary. This 
is the case with the verb to /ift in its 
old sense of to steal ; it has died out of 
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modern talk, and is chiefly known to 
polite society through tales of the extinct 
race of Border heroes, who /ifted droves 
of cattle. But modern town-thieves 
retain it in their jargon. According to 
Hotten, ‘“‘there’s a clock been lifted” 
means that a watch has been stolen. 
Out of this thieves’ slang the word found 
its way back into common language in 
the term shoplifting—i.ec. stealing from 
the counter on pretence of buying.’ 

To tout is a good old word meaning 
to pry, peep, look out; in old days a 
man would fofe in at a tavern, or toot 
for birds in bushes ; then it came to be 
applied specially to the men sent by 
tradesmen or innkeepers to look out for 
customers on the high road; and thus 
it has sunk to slang. Halliwell sets 
down the word tommy, meaning provi- 
sions, as belonging to various dialects. 
It is now current among the “ navvy” 
class in general, and seems to belong 
especially to the Irish. A year or 
so ago, one Hugh Hagan knocked 
an illegitimate child on the head with a 
wooden balk, he having told its mother 
before he killed it, “The child ought 
not to live, as it is eating good children’s 
tommy.” Hence we have the name of 
an institution righteously abhorred by 
political economists, the store belong 
ing to an employer where his workmen 
must take out part of their earnings 
in kind, especially in tommy or food, 
whence the name of tommy-shop.2 Again, 
the clown who declares “that’s a swing- 
ing lie,” and the pleader who demands 
for his client most “exemplary and 
swingeing damages,” are using what is 
now a slang term carrying a good power- 
ful sound with it, but which they would 
probably be puzzled to explain the pre- 
cise sense of. This sense is, really, what 
modern slang would convey by “‘ a whop- 
ping lie,” “whacking damages,” for 
swinging or swingeing or swinjin (the 
last two forms give the proper pronun- 


1 Another slang form, to c/i/t, is remarkable 
as keeping the initial guttural, as in Gothic 
hlifan, to steal; hliftus, thief ; Greek, xAérrw, 
KA€rrns. 

2 If the word is Keltic, it may belong to 
Irish tiomallaim, I eat, tiomaltas, eatables. 


ciation) is the participle of the old 
English verb to swinge,—i.e. to beat 
soundly :— 

** An often dede him sore swinge.” 

For a last example of this antiquarian 
group, were it not for the slang word 
cockney, we should almost forget the 
wondrous land of Cokaygne, French 
Cocagne, Italian Cuccagna, so called be- 
cause its very houses were roofed with 
cakes (a cake is called in Catalan coca ; in 
Picardy, couque ; in Germany, kuchen ; in 
Scotland and America, cookie,—all from 
the Latin coqguere). Under heaven was 
no such land as Cocaigne, where there 
was choice meat and drink for everyone 
and welcome, where there was no night 
and no bad weather, and nobody quar- 
reled and nobody died, and they all 
lived happy ever after. The following 
lines, quoted in Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
“St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” describe the 
peculiar architecture to which Cocaigne 
owes its name :— 

“ Ther is a wel fair abbei 

Of white monkes and of grei. 

Ther beth bowris and halles : 

Al of pasteiis beth the walles, 

Of fleis, of fisse, and rich met, 

The likfullist that man mai et ; 
Fluren cakes beth the schingles alle, 
Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle : 
The pinnes beth fat podinges, 

Rich met to princez and kinges.” 

In our time, the term “Land of Cakes” 
has been shifted to mean Scotland, and 
to commemorate oat-cake; but in cld 
days it was in London that the wonder- 
ing natives of the English shires localized 
the city of the cockneys, the Lubberland 
of Old England—that famous but ever- 
distant region where the larks, done to 
a turn, fly into one’s mouth, and the 
little pigs run about ready roasted, and 
crying “ Come eat me!” <A cockney is 
now considered to mean a walled-in 
kind of cit, of narrow ideas and wide 
conceit. Not long since, I was present 
at a lecture where the orator, comment- 
ing on certain opinions of mine, accused 
me by implication of the curiously com- 
bined offences of “scientific philistinism 
and cockney impudence.” 

Among the non-English languages 
whence slang has drawn words, the 
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Keltic dialects of Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland have the first place by right of 
our common nationality. The Keltic 
element is not extraordinarily strong in 
the Slang Dictionary, but it is well 
marked, and every word of it sets before 
the historian’s eye a lively picture of 
the meeting of Kelt and Saxon. Thus 
bother seems to me most likely a Keltic 
word, the original signification of which 
may be seen in the Welsh root byddar, 
Irish and Gaelic bodhair, to deafen ; thus, 
in the latter idiom, “ na bodhair mi le d’ 
dhrabhluinn ”—“ don’t deafen me with 
your nonsense!” This first sense is 
almost lost in modern English, where 
bother has come to mean to tease, annoy, 
perplex ; but examples from the last cen- 
tury show that it was plain enough then. 
Grose’s absurd etymology of it, as being 
both ear’d—that is, talked to by two 
people at once—-at any rate proves that 
the old sense was not yet forgotten in 
his day ; and this is no less evident in 
Swift’s lines about an ear-trumpet :— 

‘* With the din of which tube my head you so 

bother, 

That I scarce can distinguish my right ear 

from t’other !” 

The word galore sounds picturesque 
to English ears, as in the line of Dib- 
din’s sea-song, “I'll scon get togs 
galore ;” but it comes down again to 
plain prose when traced to its origin in 
Trish go leor—i.e. enough. The verb to 
twig conveys to our ears a comic notion 
of ‘cuteness and spryness, as in the 
classical example where Mr. Pickwick 
is made aware that Dodson and Fogg’s 
clerks are inspecting him over the 
screen—“*They’re a twiggin’ of you, 
sir, whispered Mr. Weller.” The word 
seems to have got into English through 
the ugliest kind of jargon, as in this 
choice morsel of thieves’ cant, “ twig 
the cull, he’s peery ”"—i.¢. “observe the 
fellow, he is watching.” But there is 
nothing really roguish about the word, 
if, as 1 am disposed to think, it is 
merely the Irish and Gaelic verb twig, to 
discern or perceive. Two Keltic words, 
lastly, have become slang terms, and 
then good English, to denote peculiar 
kinds of speech. The Irish brog, “a 


sort of shoe made of the rough hide of 
any beast, commonly used by the wilder 
Irish,” came into England first with its 
proper meaning of a rough shoe or 
brogue ; afterwards, by a quaint turn of 
metaphor, an Irishman’s brogue came to 
signify his way of talking English. The 
other word, cant, has been curiously 
mystified by the etymologists, much too 
ingenious to work out a plain piece of 
history. The dictionaries (till Wedg- 
wood’s) derive it by corruption from the 
beggars’ chaunt or whine, although this 
is not in the least what beggars mean 
by canting—what they mean by it is to 
talk jargon among themselves, which is 
as different a thing as may be. In fact, 
to cante was known in the sixteenth 
century as a rogue’s word meaning to 
speak, and as such it has its natural 
origin in Keltic dialect; Irish caint, 
speech, language, vulg. “cant ;” Gaelic 
cainnt, language, dialect. From mean- 
ing among vagabonds to speak, the word 
came naturally to the sense of speaking 
as vagabonds do—that is, in rogues’ 
slang. As naturally, but long after- 
wards, cant took the sense in which we 
oftenest use it, that of any peculiar 
jargon, and especially that of sham holi- 
ness and windy philanthropy." 

The stream of French which has 
poured into English ever since the 
Norman Conquest has drifted some 
curious words into our medizval and 
modern slang. We still hear used at 
cards and dice the French numerals 
which our gamesters borrowed so many 


1 A third word might probably be added to 
these two—viz. French baragouin = unintelli- 
gible jargon, Dutch bargoensch = slang, Eng- 
lish Slang barricane, barrikin, as when cos- 
termongers will say, confessing themselves 
“ floored” by phrases beyond their comprehen- 
sion—‘‘ we can’t tumble to that barrikin.” 
Diez, and Littré after him, derive baragouin 
from the words bara, gwin, meaning in Breton 
bread and wine, and so often heard in Breton 
mouths as to become a French term for talk- 
ing Breton (‘* Baragouinez, guas de basse Bre- 
tagne”), and thence for any jargon. But 
neither Diez nor Littré seem to be aware 
(though Pott is) of the Gaelic beargna = the 
vernacular language of a place, which may 
indicate a Keltic origin for the whole group, 
and that a less far-fetched one than the bread- 
and-wine story. 
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ages since :—ace, deuce, tray, cater, 
cmnque, size. It used to be an ac- 
cepted way of “ chaffing” a glazier to 
call him a quarrel-picker ; but a modern 
Englishman, to understand the joke, 
must go back in memory to the time 
when the French word for a carreau, or 
square of glass, still remained in its 
older form quarrel, in which form we 
borrowed it. The word vamp was at 
first a slang word, and even in Grose’s 
time.it meant, in general, to refit or rub 
up old hats, shoes, &c.; while after this 
is added “ likewise to put new feet to old 
boots.” It is to this latter meanjng that 
the curious French origin of the word 
really belongs, as is proved in Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary, by the definition 
from Palsgrave—“ vampey of a hose, 
avant pied.” Thus, vamp meant at first 
the upper leather of a shoe; and to vamp 
was a special cobbler’s word for putting 
new “uppers,” as they say ; thence, in 
course of time, it became a recognized 
dictionary word, meaning to furbish up 
anything. Captain Grose put on record 
several French words which belonged 
to the slang of his time, but have 
dropped out since. Such are nysey, a 
simpleton, French niais, which pretty 
word originally meant an unfledged 
nestling (from Latin nidus); also the 
unsavoury word ogo for the smell 
of tainted meat—“it has a confounded 
hogo”’ (Fr. haut goit). Other words 
have kept their place: thus sham- 
ming. sickness is still known in Lon- 
don hospitals as malingering (Fr. ma- 
lingre); and savey (Fr. savez) is current 
both as verb and noun—* Do you savey 
that ?”"—‘‘ He has plenty of savey.” 
Considering how strong was the in- 
fluence of Italian fashions in medieval 
England, one wonders to find but two 
Italian words in Harman’s Vocabulary 
of English Slang in the 16th century. 
One is worth mention, commission, a 
shirt—an amusingly Anglicised form of 
Italian camicia, thus mentioned by 
Taylor, the water poet, in 1630 :— 


** As from our beds we doe oft caste our eyes, 
Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we rise, 
Which is a garment shifting in condition ; 
And in the canting tongue is a commission.” 
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In modern slang, this is cut down to 
mish. English thus has in the cant word 
commission, and the polite term chemise, 
both the Italian and French forms of 
Low Latin camisa or camisia, which in 
the course of its history has also stood 
for a soldier’s linen garment, a linen 
night-gown, a priest’s alb, and the cover 
of a book. Of late years, however, the 
invading swarms of Italian image- 
sellers and organ-grinders have made 
their language so familiar to the English 
streets, that Mr. Hotten has been able 
to collect a curious list of words, whose 
Italian nature is disguised under out- 
landish spelling and the phonetic habits 
of our native costermongers, tramps, and 
thieves. Thus the omey of the cassey 
is the man of the house (uwomo della 
casa); a baker’s shop is a mungarly 
casa, properly an eating-house (man- 
giare); to voker is to talk (vocare); 
catever or kertever is bad (cattivo). 
This latter word corresponds with our 
French form caitiff, so that we have in 
English three derivatives, two of them 
curiously shifted in signification, from 
Latin captivus, captive. But the most 
remarkable instance of Italian influence 
on our language is the adoption among 
London street folk of a set of Italian 
numerals wherewith to count pence or 
saltee (soldi) ; they go up to six, oney, 
dooe, tray, quarterer, chinker, say (uno, 
due, tre, quattro, cinque, sei); having 
reached the limit of the silver six- 
pence, they begin afresh; so that, for 
instance, say dooe saltee is eightpence. 
There are Spanish words, too, in English 
slang, but, unlike the Italian, they seem 
all old. The time of Spain’s glory as a 
seafaring and colonizing nation is brought 
back to us by words redolent of the Gold 
Coast and the Spanish Main. Such are 
calaboose for a prison (Sp. calabozo) ; 
picaroon, a pirate, a sharper (Sp. pi- 
caron); picaninny for a child (Sp. pe- 
quenino, a diminutive of pequeio, little ; 
palaver, talk (Sp. palabra, word). To 
box, a nautical term for to sail round, is 
no doubt Spanish borar, boxear ; and 
this is clearly the meaning of to box the 
compass—that is, to go round and call all 
the points. From Sir Richard Hawkins’ 
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writing of the undisciplined rabble of 
his crew as besonios—a word distinctly 
Spanish in form—it is evident that he 
was taking from the Spaniards their 
term bisono, which they used to denote 
a Taw novice, a new-comer to the In- 
dies. But the word is not unknown to 
Italian, where bisogno meant a raw re- 
cruit. From whichever origin, it was 
adopted in English slang as bezonian, a 
beggar or scoundrel, as Ancient Pistol 
has it— 


‘‘Under which king, Bezonian?—speak, or 
die!” 


So close is the kinship between Eng- 
lish and other dialects of the Teutonic 
stock, that the unwary etymologizer of 
slang is liable to mistuke some good old 
English word for a Dutch or German 
importation. He will derive the thieves’ 
word for to steal, to nim (whence Cor- 
poral Vym has his name) from the Ger- 
man nehmen ; whereas, in fact, it goes 
back directly to Anglo-Saxon niman, to 
take ; or the old cant word cranke, for 
the falling sickness, &c., whence “to 
counterfeit cranke,” 2.e. to sham epileptic 
fits, from German krank (sick) ; whereas 
it is, no doubt, a genuine English word 
of old standing. In such cases the con- 
nection of the English and High or Low 
Dutch words is one of ancient collateral 
descent, not modern adoption. The 
really borrowed German words that have 
within the last few centuries found 
their way into English slang, mostly 
look as though they had been picked 
up by our soldiers in the Continental 
wars, and our sailors at Dutch ports. 
Such a slang sentence as “He left me 
without a stiver, but I didn’t care a rap,” 
may, perhaps, keep up the memory of 
these coins of Dutch and Swiss small 
change to the time when the originals 
are only to be seen in old metal shops 
and collectors’ cabinets. Considering 
how the Germanismsof this class reached 
England, we need not be surprised to 
find many of them rather lively than 
reputable. Among them are carouse, 
from German garaus (“all out”), mean- 
ing to drink everything dry; smear gelt, 
a bribe, from German schmiergeld—i.e., 


“‘ greasing money ;” swindle, from Ger- 
man schwindel, which originally meant 
giddiness, then any giddy or extravagant 
scheme, and, lastly, a cheat ; skellum, a 
scoundrel or thief, “a Dutch skelum,” 
as he is called in Coryat’s “ Crudities ” 
(Dutch and German, schelm) : 


‘* But if a drunkard be unpledged a kan, 
Draws out his knife, and basely stabs a man, 
To runne away the rascall shall have scope ; 
None holds him, but all cry, Lope, scellum, 

lope!” 


It seems to have been from High Dutch 
that the technical language of flirtation 
was enriched with the verb to ogle (Ger. 
dugeln, liebdiugeln), “to make eyes at 
one.” The word was certainly slang at 
first, and the noun ogles, for eyes, has 
never ceased to be so, but seldom reaches 
a higher literary level than the news- 
paper report of a prize-fight. The 
original meaning of the adjective spooney 
no doubt belonged exclusively, as the 
verb to spoon still does, to the happy 
fatuity of courting ; though it has come 
since to describe the symptoms without 
reference to the disease. How did our 
language do so long without the word, 
and whence did it come at last? Ido 
not quite know, but at any rate the idiom 
is also Swiss-German. To make love is 
liffeln, that is, to spoon ; and the proverb 
says that Love turns many a proud lad 
into wood to make a spoon of (“ Liebe 
macht Léffelholz aus manchem jungen 
Knabe stolz”). Ihave been amused to 
hear from an Englishwoman’s mouth,as a 
facetious bit of German translation, 
“Sie léffelten mit einander,” ‘“ They 
were spooning together ;” the translator 
being quite anaware how far she was 
really going back into the early ages of 
Alemannic love. For last examples of 
the German group, we may take those 
quaint Americanisms which are, after all, 
only Low or High Dutch words brought 
by early or late settlers. A cookey-shine, 
which is funny for a tea-party, means a 
feast where cookeys, little cakes (Dutch, 
koekje), are the staple. The American dis- 
likes calling any man his master, where- 
fore he speaks of his boss (pron. baus), 
which is simply Dutch baas, and meant 
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and means master all the same. These 
are both Low Dutch words ; for High 
Dutch or German the two following will 
serve. In German packs of cards the 
bauer, or peasant, corresponds to our 
knave ; thus it comes to pass that in 
America the two highest cards in the 
game of Euchre are called bowers. The 
right bower is the knave of trumps, and 
the left bower the knave of the suit of 
the same colour :— 


‘* But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see— 
Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me.” 


A good deal has been written—not 
more, indeed, than an art of such wide 
prevalence deserved—about the ety- 
mology of loafer, and its derived verb to 
loaf. There is no difficulty, however, 
as to the usual view, that they come 
from German landldufer, léiufer, a vaga- 
bond, an unsettled roamer about the 
country. The etymologists who have 
sought to derive loafer from Dutch 
looper, landlooper, or from English slang 
loper, landloper (which were very likely 
borrowed from the Low Countries), 
might have saved their pains had they 
borne in mind the essential distinction 
of Grimm’s Law as to / and p be- 
tween High German dialects such as 
the language we call German, and Low 
German dialects such as Dutch or 
English. The American loafer and the 
English loper no doubt had a common 
ancestor, but neither is the descendant 
of the other. 

The ways are various by which Latin 
words, good or bad, have filtered into 
slang. The sheriff’s officer and the 
attorney’s clerk brought their learned 
technicalities out of Cursitor Street and 
the Old Bailey, so that now ¢psal dial 
stands for ipse dixit, and a davy is an afji- 
davit. Even the thief demands his quota, 
his share of the plunder, or may be he will 
be content if his comrade will “tip him 
some quids.” This word quids, for money, 
“the wherewithal” (a quid stands for a 
sovereign) may be seen scholastically 


treated in the following French passage, 
cited by Francisque-Michel :— 


** Siméon.—Que veut dire conquibus ? 
Thomas.—J’entends des escus.” 


The verb to fake, meaning to do, is 
no doubt in some way from Latin facere 
(possibly through Norman French faict, 
done, faked). One remembers “ pals 


Jake away” as the burden of a low street- 


song years ago; the word is naturally 
given over to the kind of doing proper 
to rogues—namely, cheating and stealing, 
From it is derived fakement, a false beg- 
ging letter or swindling document, such 
as fallen schoolmasters screeve (Law 
French, scriver) for a living in tramps’ 
lodging-houses. Less repulsive in their 
associations are such Latinisms as 70s- 
trum for a medicine, from “our own” 
private recipe; or conk for a nose, no 
doubt from the spouting concha of the 
classical fountain. And others have 
positively a pleasant humour, such as 
the schoolboy class of which omnium 
gatherum may serve as an instance. I like 
the unsuspecting gravity of old Noah 
Webster, in his respectable and jokeless 
Dictionary, where he criticises the term 
driving tandem, with the remark that 
“‘tandem properly refers to time, and 
not to length of line.” 

Certainly it is not by literary dignity 
that we have to measure languages here. 
English slang took tribute from the speech 
of the great Aryan nations, classic and 
modern ; but no Aryan dialect was more 
congenial to the English vagabond than 
that of the lowest and wildest of Aryan 
hordes, the Gipsies, who in the middle 
ages spread over Europe from the East. 
Their name for a man—of course, a 
gipsy man—is rom; and chabo isa lad, a 
son. Borrow, who knows more about 
the matter than other people, is pro- 
bably right in saying that rum chap, 
now such thorough English slang, was 
originally nothing but a gipsy phrase, 
meaning gipsy lad ; in Germany, also, 
the gipsies call themselves Aomant- 
tschave—i.e. “sons of men.” The word 
rum, when first taken into English cant, 
meant fine or good ; thus, ‘‘ wm booze,” 
or “a rum bung,” meant good liquor or 
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a full purse. Among the words brought 
by the gipsies into the slang of other 
nations, some are very curious. Thus 
jockey is no doubt the gipsy horse- 
dealer’s word for a whip, chukni, mean- 
ing especially that formidable instru- 
ment known as a jockey-whip. A pal is 
a brother (Gipsy pal, plal). The term 
bosh for a fiddle, a word only used by 
the lower orders, is Gipsy. “Can you 
roker Romany, and play on the bosh ?” 
means, “Can you talk gipsy, and play 
on the fiddle?” Of such tramps’ words, 
now fallen to low estate, some have 
honoured relatives in the sacred lan- 
guage of India. Thus in the French Ar- 
got, chouriner (to knife a man), whence 
the name of the Chowrineur in the “ Mys- 
teres de Paris,” goes back through Gipsy 
churt to Sanskrit chhurt (a knife). When 
the London costermonger calls a heavy 
shower a dowry of parny, the gipsy 
from whom the phrase was learnt meant 
a river (doriove) of pani (water); this 
latter word (Sanskrit, pdniya) is the 
same that Anglo-Indians have imported 
in brandy-pawnee. These gipsy words 
stand linguistically in the same rank as 
those our soldiers have of late years 
brought directly from India, such as 
batty, wages, perquisites (Sanskrit, 
bhatt, pay), and loot (Sanskrit, Jota), 
plunder. If one asks for an instance 
of a slang word imported by English- 
men from China, the answer will be at 
once “ first-chop.” Now it is true that 
we did pick up the term in Chinese 
ports, but chop is no Chinese word for 
all that ; it is Hindi chhdpa, a stamp or 
seal, especially a Custom-house stamp ; 
thence, in the Chinese trade dialect, a 
boat-load of teas is called a chop; and 
the quality of teas and things in 
general is estimated as first-chop, second- 
chop, &c. 

A real Chinese word in English slang 
is kotooing, or performing the ko-too. 
Everybody knows that to run a-muck is 
Malay, amuk; that bosh is Turkish for 
empty ; that chouse is derived from a 
certain Turkish chiaus, or envoy, who 
came to England in 1609 and took in our 


merchants, or as we should say now, 
chiselled them; and that nabob for a 
rich, retired Indian official is Arabic, 
nawib, used for the governor of a 
province. Mentioning Arabic, it is 
curious how little influence Hebrew 
has had on English slang. The Jewish 
doctors of the Middle Ages, the 
money-dealers, brokers, pedlars, and 
old-clothesmen since, have only left in 
our streets a few such terms as shoful, 
or show-full, bad money or sham jewel- 
lery (Hebrew, shafal, low, base). Posi- 
tively, the languages of the North 
American Indians have contributed 
almost as much to English slang, for we 
talk quite naturally of a pow-wow ora 
sqguaw ; and the street-folk can realize, 
without having it explained, the des- 
perate condition of a “ gone coon.” 

With these outlandish elements, I con- 
clude this sketch of the Philology of 
Slang. Some of its proper topics, such 
as that of secret and artificial language, 
have been omitted for briefness, and 
others as being too repulsive. Much of 
the slang-maker’s skill is spent on foul 
ideas, which make the Slang Dictionary, 
at its best, an unpresentable book ; while, 
short of this limit, there is an ugly air 
about lists of words so largely coined 
by vagabonds and criminals, whose 
grotesque fancy plays fitfully round the 
real wretchedness of their lives, in sour 
jests on the “ ski/ly” and the ‘‘ everlast- 
ing staircase,” and half-shrinking, half- 
defiant “ chaff” of the hangman and the 
devil. Such details as I have given, 
however, are enough for my purpose, to 
show that whether the English Diction- 
ary acknowledges slang or not, every 
serious student of English must take it 
up and treat it seriously. There is much 
more novelty in this essay than I 
expected when I began to write it; but 
the fact is, that hitherto the linguistic 
examination of new-fangled and out- 
cast words has by no means kept pace 
with their compilation ; and it will be 
some while before fresh students cease 
to find enough new points left to repay 
their pains. 


E. B. Tytor. 
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TENERIFFE. 


I, 





ATLANTID islands, phantom-fair, 
Throned on the solitary seas, 
Immersed in amethystine air, 
Haunt of Hesperides ! 
Farewell! I leave Madeira thus 
Drowned in a sunset glorious, 
The Holy Harbour fading far 
3eneath a blaze of cinnabar. 


II, 


What sights had burning eve to show 
From Tacoronte’s orange bowers, 
From palmy headlands of Yeod, 
From Orotava’s flowers! 
When Palma or Canary lay 
Cloud-cinctured in the crimson day,— 
Sea, and sea-wrack, and rising higher 
Those purple peaks ’twixt cloud and fire. 


III. 





But oh the cone aloft and clear 
Where Atlas in the heavens withdrawn 
To hemisphere and hemisphere 
Disparts the dark and dawn! 
O vaporous waves that roll and press! 
Fire-opalescent wilderness ! 
O pathway by the sunbeams ploughed 
Betwixt those pouring walls of cloud! 


IV. 


We watched adown that glade of fire 
Celestial Iris floating free, 

We saw the cloudlets keep in choir 
Their dances on the sea; 

The scarlet, huge, and quivering sun 

Feared his due hour was overrun,— 

On us the last he blazed, and hurled 

His glory on Columbus’ world. 











Teneriffe. 


V. 


Then ere our eyes the change could tell, 
Or feet bewildered turn again, 

From Teneriffe the darkness fell 
Head-foremost on the main :— 

A hundred leagues was seaward flown 

The gloom of Teyde’s towering cone,— 

Full half the height of heaven’s blue 

That monstrous shadow overflew. 


VI. 


Then all is twilight; pile on pile 

The scattered flocks of cloudland close, 
An alabaster wall, erewhile 

Much redder than the rose !— 
Falls like a sleep on souls forspent 
Majestic Night’s abandonment ; 
Wakes like a waking life afar 
Hung o’er the sea one eastern star. 


VII. 


O Nature’s glory, Nature’s youth ! 
Perfected sempiternal whole ! 
And is the World’s in very truth 

An impercipient Soul ? 
Or doth that Spirit, past our ken, 
Live a profounder life than men, 
Awaits our passing days, and thus 
In secret places calls to us? 


VIII. 


O fear not thou, whate’er befall 
Thy transient individual breath,— 
Behold, thou knowest not at all 
What kind of thing is Death ; 
And here indeed might Death be fair, 
If Death be dying into air,— 
If souls evanished mix with thee, 
Illumined heaven, eternal sea. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 








BY FERDINA 


CHAPTER V (continued). 
FRANKFORT (1837). 


“* Lerpsic, 15th of April, 1839. 

‘* My pear ‘coop FrRienp,-—I feel particu- 
larly inclined to write to you to-day, and 
have a chat with you; I was just thinking of 
how I used to lie on your sofa and lament and 
make you play to me, because I was so much 
in love ; and then I thought, how nice it would 
be if we could see one another again soon and 
really live together,—and then I thought 
what a long while off that must be. But I 
have a lot of business matters to write to 
you about to-day, and will begin with those 
atonce. First of all the oratorio. What do 
you mean by talking about my taking re- 
sponsibility upon myself— and the risk of look- 
ing through the score beforehand, etc.? You 
insane fellow, as if I did not know all that 
long before, and also how a work of yours 
which you yourself take pleasure in and write 
with real liking will turn out—and you know 
too how I look forward to‘ such a work, and 
that I shall devote all the loving care that I 
can to the performance of it, if you will en- 
trust it tome. Is it really necessary for me 
to tell you that first? But, so as not to follow 
my own opinion solely, or to be alone in 
addressing myself to you, I told the concert- 
directors about that part of your letter refer- 
ring to the oratorio (cum grano salis, that is to 
say, omitting your over-great modesty) and re- 
ceived the following answer from Stadtrath 
Porsche, the secretary of the concerts ; at first 
I meant to send you the original letter, but I 
shall copy it instead, because the paper is thick, 
and the postage would be thick too:— 


‘Honoured Sir (notice the legal phrase- 
ology)—according to your obliging infor- 
mation, Herr Ferdinand Hiller at Milan 
is occupied in the composition of an ora- 
torio, “‘The Prophet Jeremiah,” from which 
great things may be expected as to merit and 
importance ; the concert-directors have com- 
missioned me to assure you that it would 
afford them much pleasure to see and hear this 


‘MENDELSSOHN, 


ND HILLER. 


work performed at one of the concerts during 
the coming winter of 1839-40, if Herr Hiller 
will have the kindness to forward the score to 
us. With the greatest esteem, etc., etc., 

‘ Leipsic, March 1839. Porscue.’ 


“Tt is to be hoped that you won’t now think 
any more about my having too great a respon- 
sibility. And 1 hope that this insignificant 
opportunity may give you zest and liking for 
a new work. In your next letter (addressed 
to Diisseldorf till the middle of May, to 
Frankfort till the end of June) you must give 
me a few words, in reply to this, which I may 
communicate to the Directors ; it pleases them 
so immensely when an artist like yourself 
takes notice of them qué Concert-Directorium, 
and they were all very much flattered by your 
request. We could not well give it in the 
church, because we shall have to let our 
church-concerts rest for a year or two, before 
we can put them on a proper footing again (it 
would take too long to explain all the reasons), 
so it would be in the concert-room, with a 
large chorus of amateurs ; therefore mind you 
give the chorus plenty todo. And as I said 
before, answer as soon as yon can. A parcel 
will be going off to you in a few days by 
Kistner ; it has been in his hands ali ready 
packed for the last four weeks, and now he 
promises really to send it off ; it contains the 
score of my 42nd psalm, the ‘ St. Paul’ and a 
cello sonata of mine lately published, which I 
only send because of the lovely cover, and by 
way of a novelty—otherwise there is not much 
init. Butif you are not pleased with the psalm 
in its new dress with the old lining, I shall 
shoot myself. The parcel will be six weeks on 
the road, I hear, and will be addressed to Gio- 
vanni Ricordi at Milan; so you must inquire 
there when you have an opportunity. Of 
course you understand that I mean you to 
keep all the contents of the parcel. I sent ofi 
your two overtures, with the metronome marks, 
to the Philharmonic a fortnight ago, after we 
had first given a good performance of the one 
in D minor at the charity concert here, and 
found your alterations very advantageous. 
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It gains very materially by them, and the 
flow of it is not at all interrupted. And now, 
though I am really ashamed to, I must tell 
you of a newspaper article which I read about 
you the other day, and which gave me a deal 
of pleasure. One morning at rehearsal some- 
body showed me a number of the new musical 
paper (Schumann the editor of it was in 
Vienna all the winter) in which there was 
something which concerned me, and looking 
through the rest of the paper, I found a lead- 
ing article, continued through two numbers, 
headed by your name. I took it away with me 
to read, and a great deal of it really gave me 
extraordinary pleasure ; it is evidently written 
by someone who is not personally acquainted 
with you in the very least degree, but on the 
other hand knows every one of your works 
most intimately, someone who did not even 
know that you were no longer in Frankfort, and 
yet could picture you to himself quite well and 
distinctly from your compositions, and is evi- 
dently very favourably disposed towards you. 
I hear that it is said to have been written by 
a German in Warsaw. The real point of the 
thing is that he thinks that somehow or other 
you are out of humour, and have resolved 
not to publish or even compose anything 
more, and he implores you for Heaven’s sake 
not to carry out this resolution, and not to 
believe that people do not watch you with 
sympathy and pleasure, as he does himself 
for example, and the paper is headed with 
the motto: ‘ How great the loss, when such 
heads make holiday.’ You see the man knew 
nothing of you personally, but that was just 
why I enjoyed it,—and I should have sent 
it to you, if I had not almost sworn never 
to put newspaper extracts into my letters. 
But this and a joke on the last page remind 
me of the too terrible and awful news of 
Nourrit’s death. It is a long, long time 
since anything has grieved me so deeply 
and taken such strong hold of me as this. It 
made me think of the bright, happy time 
when I had seen him, of the genuine, free, 
artist-nature which he seemed to have then, of 
the honour and glory which he gained every- 
where, of his wife and children, and of the 
infinitely sad state of a mind which knew no 
other remedy but this, which wipes out the 
whole previous existence with all its happiness 
as if it had never been. How the news must 
have shocked you! It was only in your last 
letter that you were speaking of him ; you had 
seen him so lately, been so fond of him—it is 


too dreadful. And who can think of, or wish 
for fame and celebrity and happiness, when 
anyone outwardly so happy and inwardly 
so gifted, could yet at the same time be so 
boundlessly unhappy. To me, there is more 
in this than in the profoundest sermon I ever 
heard, and once I begin to think of it I cannot 
get over it at all. Do tell me all you can about 
it ; all that you know of further particulars 
and details. I have heard nothing but the 
details of the evening before, and of his last 
moments. Tell me, if you know anything 
about it, what could have brought him to 
such terrible misery and to such a resolve. 
If it was nothing more than those few hissings 
and whistlings at the theatre, as they say in 
the papers, nobody ought ever to appear in 
public again after they have once earned bread 
enough to keep them from starving, or should 
ever choose a profession which would make 
them dependent on the public. 

“Now I must answer some of the ques- 
tions in your letter. A number of different 
people conduct at the Philharmonic, Sir G. 
Smart, Moscheles, Potter, etc., so it is impos- 
sible to foretell into what sort of hands you 
might fall, clean or unclean. I am quite at 
sea again about my English opera ; the poet 
won’t alter it, and I won’t compose unless he 
does—it’s the old, old song of the drunken 
‘Bohnenschmied.’? And I always have to 
begin it over again, for I know I am right. 
But woe betide you if you praise Mercadante’s 
*Giuramento,’ for I have had the pianoforte 
arrangement in my room for ever so long and 
have certainly given myself trouble enough 
with it, and yet I find it quite insufferable 
and vulgar, and not a note in it which I 
cared the least bit about. Don’t be angry 
with me, I can’t help it; it’s curious that 
the surroundings and the air and the way of 
putting it really do make an impression on 
everybody—but here in Leipsic the ‘Giura- 
mento’ cuts an awful figure—in my own house 
that is tosay. You will never in all your life 
make music like that—it can’t be ; that is why 
I rejoice doubly for the numbers of your opera 
which you promise me and for which I am most 
eager. Ina week I go to the Festival at Diis- 
seldorf, where the ‘ Messiah’ is to be given on 
the first day; on the second the ‘ Eroica,’ the 
Beethoven C major Mass, an overture and my 
42nd psalm ; and on the third Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ 
in the theatre with costumes and all. There 
are to be singers from Berlin, and they will 
make the last (evidently the best) practicable. 
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The festival is at Whitsuntide again. After- 
wards we are to be at the wedding of my 
sister-in-law, Julie Jeanrenaud, who is going 
to marry a young Schunk from here ; after 
that we stay on in Frankfort for a time, then 
spend a fortnight with my uncle on the Rhine 
—and my castles in the air go no further. 
Now this letter is really done; it’s quite 
ebsurdly long ; many many remembrances to 
your mother, and also to Mdlle. 8., and write 
to me very soon, dear Ferdinand ; your letters 
are such a pleasure to me. 
“ Always your Ferrx. 

** My wife and child are well and beg to be 

remembered to you.” 


** FRANKFORT, 27th July, 1839. 

‘My pear Frrenp,—Your brother says I 
am to put in a word for you into his letter. 
Everything here, every day, every walk 
through the town and in the woods recalls you 
to me so strongly, that I ought long ago to 
have written you a proper letter of my own, 
and I mean to very shortly. I should like to 
write to you about all Frankfort, but that is 
just what keeps me from writing. So to-day 
1 only send you and your dear mother my re- 
membrances and best wishes. We are all well, 
and so is your brother and also your sister-in- 
law on the sofa in the next room. Your por- 
trait over the sofa is like, after all, though 
rather atrociously painted, but it is well con- 
ceived. Yes, if only you were here yourself. 
All your friends here remember you most 
affectionately I can tell you, and all wish for 
you back again. It’s to be hoped the oratorio 
will soon come now, and you with it, which 
will be far nicer than this letter paper and the 
100 miles of separation. Farewell for to-day, 
you dear friend and musician ; next time I 
shall write to you properly : forgive my haste 
and be a little fond of your Fenix.” 


“ FRANKFORT, 16th August, 1839. 

“My peak Frrenp,—On returning here 
from Horchheim I find your letter from Basle, 
with the second part of the oratorio, and glan- 
cing quickly over it in the bustle of travelling- 
preparations, I am struck by so many and such 
great beauties in it, that I can’t help telling 
you so to-day, though in few words, and thank- 
ing you for the great pleasure and enjoyment 
you have given me with it. This second part 
seems to me far superior to the first in every 
respect, and wherever I look I find splendid 
touches, quite peculiar to you. What I like 
best of all is the A major chorus with the 
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solo and the repetition—the mere tempo, and 
the vigorous opening are new and capital ; 
one expects something quite different, and 
not nearly so fine. And then the first chorus, 
and the war march in C major, and the 
entrance of the chorus in the recitative, and 
the one in F minor, and in fact the whole 
thing. It seems to me that the poet has 
again now and then missed a point ; but why 
should I begin criticizing again, when there is 
so much to surprise and delight me beyond 
my expectation? I promise you not to open 
my mouth again, at least not till I get your 
answer, which will be very soon I hope, and 
till I know that you are not angry with me for 
opening it so enormously wide already. Write 
soon, dear Ferdinand, and thanks, thanks, 
thanks for all this good and beautiful music. 

‘* Some letter of yours to me must have been 
lost. You write that you should perhaps 
hear from me at Bern, and I had no idea of 
your Swiss journey, and was quite perplexed 
by your dating from Basle. How shameful it 
is that we were so near together, both on the 
Rhine, and now again so far from one another ! 
And yet it is quite right that you should be in 
Italy again, and that you should not let your- 
self be disturbed in your wishes and doings. 
To-morrow I go back to Leipsic, where I hope 
to hear from you soon. My wife and child 
are well and send messages to you and your 
mother, and I do the same with all my heart. 
Now I must be off. 

**T like your having put ‘ Rigikulm, Mid- 
night,’ at the end of the ‘ Destruction of Je- 
rusalem;’ but the C major is still better, and 
the A major opening is the most beautiful of 
all, and so Ferdinand, best thanks to you my 
dear friend. Always your Ferrx.” 


I had taken my dear mother and her 
companion to Basle, because the state 
of her health made it necessary for her 
to take the baths at Wiesbaden. Never- 
theless, after a few weeks she became 
so ill that I hastened home. I received 
the following after I had written to 
Mendelssohn from Frankfort about the 
anxieties which troubled me : 


* Lerpsic, 19th September, 1839. 
‘Dear Ferprnanp,—I need hardly tell you 
how your yesterday’s letter saddened me ; you 
know what heartfelt sympathy I take in you 
and in your welfare. May God restore yourdear 
mother to complete health and give comfort 
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and happiness to you all; I can well imagine 
your anxiety and sadness at present ; dear 
Ferdinand, if only I were with you! Even 
though I might not be able to help, I could 
perhaps divert your thoughts a little ; have I 
not also felt from the bottom of my heart, 
how at such moments all art and poetry and 
everything else that is dear and precious to us, 
seem so empty and comfortless, so hateful 
and paltry, and the only thought that does 
one any good is: ‘Oh that God would help.’ 
When you have a spare moment, do write me 
a line to say how she is; we should so much 
like to hear from you as often as possible,— 
write me a line at least every week ; I shall be 
so impatient for it. 

“T send off the first part of the oratorio by 
to-day’s post. I have not quite done with the 
second, so I had not written to you in Italy 
about it ; I shall send it to-morrow or the day 
after, and then write to you properly and 
fully. Let us hear from you again directly. 
My wife sends best remembrances. 

‘© Your Feurx M. B.” 


My dear mother was not able to re- 
sist the illness which had attacked her, 
and died on the 22nd of September. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LEIPSIC : WINTER OF 1839-40, 


“ Lerpsic, 29th September, 1839. + 

“My pear Friexnp,—No words are needed 
to tell you how deeply I grieve for you in this 
great sorrow of yours; you know how I sym- 
pathize with you in everything which concerns 
you, whether it be good or bad, even in the 
merest trifles ; how much more so then in the 
greatest loss which could befall you! Anyone 
who knew your dear mother in the very least, 
or had ever seen you together, must know 
what an irreparable blank is made in your life 
and your heart by her death. But why 
should I sayfall this to you? I would so 
much rather be with you, so that we might 
have a quiet time together, and I might try 
and if possible help you to bear this bitter 
trial. Even that I cannot do; and besides, 


just at first, neither sympathy, nor words of 


comfort, nor even friends, can do one any good, 
—when they try their very best, they may 
only do harm, and certainly cannot help or be 
of any use ; only God and one’s sense of duty 
can do that. But what I wanted to write to 
you about was suggested to me by the last 


words in your letter, where you say that you 
must stay in Frankfort for the present on 
account of business matters ; when these are 
over, couldn’t you come to us for a little ? 
Would not the change of surroundings, the 
affectionate and hearty welcome which you are 
sure of from all the musicians here, the separa- 
tion from a place which though now doubly 
dear to you must also be doubly sad, do you 
good, and if not cheer you, at least distract 
your thoughts now and then? Ido not mean 
now directly, but I was thinking of the end of 
next month, and November ; my journey to 
Vienna is as good as given up, so I can offer 
you a nice, warm, pretty room, which we 
would make as comfortable as possible for 
you. Cécile joins with me in my request, and 
we hope you will fulfil our wish. 

“TI don’t speak of how well we could talk 
over the oratorio together, and all that we 
might do towards arranging for the perform - 
ance, nor of all the music that I should hope 
to make you enjoy. ‘To-day I only wish to im- 
press upon you how much I want you to spend 
the next month in different surroundings and 
with friends who are as fond of you as we are. 

“How entirely our whole future rests 
always, and every day, in God’s hands! My 
Cécile is expecting her confinement in the 
next few weeks, and if one is to speak of the 
cares of married life, I as yet only know those 
which at such a time engross me every hour and 
minute, and leave me no peace for any other 
thought. Thank Heaven, she is so well and 
strong, that I hope God will continue to grant 
her health and happiness—and so with a 
sanguine heart I repeat my request and our 
invitation ‘to you. Farewell for to-day, my 
dear, dear friend, try and keep up, and may 
Heaven give you courage and strength ! 

“ Always your F. M.” 


In the course of the next monti this 
affectionate letter was followed by 
another similar to it, with these words: 
“Your room is ready for you, with a 
piano in it, and you shall be as undis- 
turbed as you like ; and a good deal dis- 
turbed too, My Cécile sends you her 
remembrances and joins most heartily 
in my request; so do come and try 
perfect rest and our quiet homely life 
for a time, and let me hope to see you 
very soon.” It was impossible to resist 
such an invitation, so I set off as soon 
as I could manage it. I stopped at 
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Weimar to pay a visit to the widow of 
my revered master, Hummel, for she had 
always been like a motherto me. There 
I found the following lines from my 
thoughtful friend :— 


“‘ Lerpsic, 3rd December, 1839. 

“Dear Ferpinanp,—As there was no 
time after réceiving your dear and welcome 
lines, to write to you at Frankfort, I send 
this to Weimar, in the hope that you may get 
it immediately on arriving. I live in Lur- 
genstein’s garden, the first house on the left, 
on the second floor. I should like to know 
whether you travel in your own carriage, or 
by post, so that, in the first case, I might 
secure a place for your carriage. Write me 
two lines from Weimar to say when you are 
coming, and if possible tell me the exact time 
of your arrival here, or your departure from 
there, then I can goand meet you on the 
road. I need not tell you how much my wife 
and I look forward to seeing you, you dear 
friend. For the last three weeks all our 
friends, and all the friends of music, have 
kept on asking me, ‘ When is Hiller coming ?’ 
and I have often had to tell them of your 
resolution to keep quiet, so that they might 
not be too eager in their demands. Now 
good-bye till we meet ! Your Feurx.” 


Mendelssohn and David met me at 
the place where the coach stopt and 
gave me the warmest of welcomes. In 
the course of the first few days I was 
introduced to Mendelssohn’s relations 
and friends, and soon felt as if I had 
belonged to that delightful circle for 
years. Mendelssohn’s house was 
pleasantly situated, with a nice open 
look-out from the front upon the Leipsic 
boulevard, and the St. Thomas’s school 
and church, once the sphere of the great 
Bach’s labours. The arrangement of the 
rooms was as follows:—first, a sort of 
hall, with the dining-table and a few 
chairs; to the right of this a large 
sitting-room and some bedrooms ; to the 
left my friend’s study, with his piano. 
Opening out of this was a fine large 
drawing-room, which however wasrobbed 
of some of its natural elegance by the 
bed which had been put there for me, 
though this was counteracted by a piano 
also put there for my use. 


Our way of life was regular and 
simple. Atabout eight we breakfasted 
on coffee and bread and butter. Butter 
Felix never eat, but broke his bread 
into his coffee like any schoolboy, “as 
he had been accustomed to do.” We 
dined at one, and though he despised 
butter he always liked a glass of good 
wine, and we often had to try some 
special sort which he would produce 
with great delight, and swallow with 
immense satisfaction. We generally 
made quick work of our dinner, but in 
the evenings after supper we used often 
to sit round the table for hours chatting 
(not smoking), unless we moved to the 
pianino which had been presented to 
Madame Mendelssohn by the directors 
of the Gewandhaus. 

The first days were taken up with 
paying and receiving visits, and passed 
quickly enough. My next thought was 
to resume my work. I had a perform. 
ance of my oratorio in prospect, and 
there was still a great deal to be done 
towards it. ‘“ We must sit and compose 
at the same table together ;” said Men. 
delssohn one morning, “and let’s begin 
at once to-day.” 

The following day was “ Liedertafel,” 
by which I must not be supposed to 
mean one of those huge societies formed 
in the last forty years to assist the love 
of the “ Vaterland” and of wine and 
women. . A dozen thorough musicians, 
some of whom to this day represent the 
most zealous supporters of music in 
Leipsic, used to meet from time to time, 
and did all honour to their title, for 
their table was no less excellent than 
their songs. Mendelssohn thought it 
would be great fun if we set the same 
words to music, and let the singers guess 
which was which. No sooner said than 
done. We looked through several 
volumes of poetry and soon agreed in 
the choice of a song of Eichendorf’s. I 
can still see us sitting opposite one 
another, dipping our pens into the same 
inkstand, the silence only broken at 
rare intervals by some joke or other, 
and the piano not once touched. In 


? One of these, Dr. Petschke, has published 
some very pretty quartets fur men’s voices. 
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writing out the parts each copied half 
of his own composition and half of the 
other's. The scores were not to appear, 
and above all the secret was on no 
account to be betrayed to the members 
of the “ Liedertafel.” 

The evening arrived, and the thing 
was a complete success. The songs 
were sung at sight in capital style, and 
only one of the singers, Dr. Schleinitz, 
one of the most accomplished of living 
amateurs, gave his opinion, with 
thorough conviction,—and wus right. 
None of the others could make up their 
minds. We laughed and—held our 
tongues. 

Mendelssohn afterwards apologised to 
me—very unnecessarily—for having let 
out the secret by publishing his song.! 
I then published mine in a Swiss col- 
lection, to which I had been asked to 
contribute—I forget the title of it, and 
where it appeared,—but the origin of 
this little piece was always a charming 
recoliection to me. 

Though I had felt no difficulty in 
throwing off a simple song in my 
friend’s presence, it was quite different 
with more serious work. It was im- 
possible for me to feel at my ease at the 
piano, with the consciousness that every 
idea had a listener—and such a one! 
Besides, I afterwards discovered, by 
chance, that Mendelssohn too did not 
like his communings with his genius to 
be overheard. How could it have been 
otherwise! Still, I found it extremely 
difficult, in the midst of all the kind- 
ness and affection which surrounded 
me, to come forward with the announce- 
ment, that, delightful as was our way of 
life, it must come toastop. After many 
discussions, I at last got permission to 
look out for a lodging close by, on the 
condition that I should only work and 
sleep there, and to our general satisfac- 
tion we found one within a few steps, 
They were the same rooms in Reichel’s 
garden which Mendelssohn had inha- 
bited in his bachelor days. So, after 
about a fortnight at my friend’s house, 
I moved into my new quarters. 

We had had a tolerable quantity 

1 “ Love and Wine,” Op, 50, No. 5. 

No. 174.—vob. xxix. 





of music, however, during this time. 
Mendelssohn had just finished his 
great D minor trio, and played it to 
me. I was tremendously impressed by 
the fire and spirit, the flow, and, in 
short, the masterly character of the 
whole thing. But I had one small 
misgiving. Certain pianoforte passages 
in it, constructed on broken chords, 
seemed to me—to speak candidly— 
somewhat old-fashioned. I had lived 
many years in Paris, seeing Liszt fre- 
quently and Chopin every day, so that 
I was thoroughly accustomed to the 
richness of passages which marked the 
new pianoforte school. I made some 
observations to Mendelssohn on this 
point, suggesting certain alterations, 
but at first he would not listen to me. 
“Do you think that that would make 
the thing any better?” he said; “the 
piece would be the same, and so it 
may remain as it is.” “But,” I an 
swered, ‘“‘you have often told me, 
and proved to me by your actions, 
that the smallest touch of the brush, 
which might conduce to the perfec- 
tion of the whole, must not be de- 
spised. An unusual form of arpeggio 
may not improve the harmony, but 
neither does it spoil it—and it be- 
comes more interesting to the player. 
We discussed it and tried it on the 
piano over and over again, and I en- 
joyed the small triumph of at last 
getting Mendelssohn over to my view. 
Seriously and conscientiously as he took 
everything when once he had made up 
his mind about it, he now undertook the 
lengthy, not to say wearisome task, of 
rewriting the whole pianoforte part. 
One day, when I found him working 
at it, he played me a bit which he had 
worked out exactly as I had suggested 
to him on the piano, and called out to 
me, “That is to remain as a remem- 
brance of you.” Afterwards, when he 
had been playing it at a chamber 
concert with all his wonderful fire, 
and had carried away the whole public 
with it, he said, “I really enjoy that 
piece ; it is honest music after all, and 
the players will like it, because they can 
show oil with it.” And so it proved. 
MoM 
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In the course of that winter I wit- 
nessed a curious example of that almost 
morbid conscientiousness of Mendels- 
sohn’s with regard to the possible per- 
fection of his compositions, One even- 
ing { came into his room, and found 
him looking so heated, and in such a 
feverish state of excitement, that I was 
frightened. ‘ What’s the matter with 
you?” I called out. ‘“ There I have 
been sitting for the last four hours,” he 
said, “ trying to alter a few bars in a 
song (it was a quartet for men’s voices) 
and can’t do it.” 

He had made twenty different ver- 
sions, the greater number of which 
would have satisfied most people. 
“What you could not do to-day in 
four hours,” said I, “ you will be able 
to do to-morrow in as many minutes.” 
He calmed down by degrees, and we 
got into such earnest conversation that 
I stayed with him till a late hour. 
Next day I found him in unusually 
good spirits, and he said to me, “ Yester- 
day evening when you were gone I was 
so excited that it was no use thinking 
of sleep, so at last I composed a little 
hunting-song, which I must play you at 
once.” He sat down to the piano, and 
I heard the song, which has since de- 
lighted hundreds and thousands of 
people, namely Eichendorf’s, “Sei 
gegriisst du schéner Wald!” I hailed 
it with joyful surprise. 

Musical life in Leipsic, which has 
always been extremely active, had cer- 
tainly gained an extraordinary impetus 
through Mendelssohn’s personal influence 
and energy. His eminent talent as a 
conductor was especially favourable to 
the performance of orchestral works. 
Even if before his time vigorous leaders, 
by the help of their fiddling, had made 
them go with spirit and precision, no 
one had ever imagined such deep con- 
ception, or such artistic finish in the 
performances of the great symphonies. 
It was a capital orchestra altogether, 
though the only example of extraordi- 
nary talent in it was Ferdinand David, 
who followed the conductor with his 
whole soul, and carried the quartet along 
with him. Having for many years 


attended the (wrongly so-called!) Con- 
servatoire Concerts in Paris, I was 
naturally at first much struck by the 
contrast to these, especially in the 
wind, and the general tone and effect, 
At that time the Leipsic Conserva- 
torium was not yet founded, and it was 
only afterwards that the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra gained such material and 
brilliant reinforcements from David's 
pupils. But all the little drawbacks in 
individual execution were thrown into 
the background by the spirit and life 
which Mendelssohn instilled into the 
orchestra, his complete devotion to the 
cause, and the delight which at every suc- 
cessful achievement lit up his expressive 
features, and acted like electricity upon 
the public. When I speak of his con- 
ducting thus influencing the audience, it 
must not be supposed that he in any way 
courted the notice of the public by his 
behaviour at the desk. His movements 
were short and decided, and generally 
hardly visible, for he turned his right 
side to the orchestra. A mere glance at 
the first fiddle, a slight look one way or 
the other, was sufficient. It was the 
sympathy in the cause, which gathered 
strength from the sympathy brought to 
bear on it by so wonderful a man. 
Symphonies and overtures were then 
as now the prominent feature in 
the Leipsic programmes. It is well 
known what a ready welcome Men- 
delssohn had for any composers whose 
works in any way deserved it. Thus, 
in that winter, or rather in the second 
half of it, many novelties were pro- 
duced. CKalliwoda conducted one of 
his symphonies (in B minor) which 
met with a very favourable reception. 
Kittl’s “Jagd-Symphonie,” which had 
been given in Paris with some success, 
was performed in the presence ,of the 
composer, who introduced himself as a 
humble amateur. We also had one by 
the composer of the “ Last Judgment,” 
the old Dessauer, as Friedrich Schneider 


1 The name of the Institution is Société 
des Concerts, and it consists of the best mu- 
sicians in Paris. The Conservatoire, as such, 
only supplies the concert room, and the So- 
pranos and Altos for the chorus. 
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was often called. Schubert’s great C 
major symphony made such a powerful 
impression that it was put down in the 
programme a second time. However, 
it had hardly begun when the public 
took fright at a false alarm of fire, and 
fled. Afterwards it was played at the 
end of the last concert, with much fire, 
and no alarm. I also heard there, for 
the first and last time in my life, a 
symphony by Vogler. Amongst the 
overtures, Rietz’s in A major especially 
deserves mention, having become one of 
the best known works of that com- 
poser. I happened to be with Mendels- 
sohn at the moment when he got the 
score. He had known this excellent 
composition at JDiisseldorf, and was 
greatly delighted with the successful 
alterations which had been made in it, 
probably by his own advice. He soon 
found a publisher for it, and was im- 
mensely excited at being able to send 
the news to Rietz in his musical soli- 
tude at Diisseldorf. At one of the 
first concerts which I went to, a half 
improvised performance of the four 
Leonora-Fidelio Overtures took place. 
The first and second were in the pro- 
gramme—the latter, then unpublished, 
being given for the first time ; it was 
received with great enthusiasm, and en- 
cored, upon which Mendelssohn gave the 
third, the greatest and best known ; and 
later in the concert, some instrumental 
solo having been omitted, he also gave 
the fourth, the overture to “Fidelio,” 
in E. This wonderfully interesting 
conjunction of these four masterpieces 
was all the more charming for its not 
having been pre-arranged. 

Amongst his choral works I must 
specially mention the splendid Psalm, 
“When Israel out of Egypt came,” the 
first performance of which took place 
on New Year’s Day in 1840. The first 
movements of it are certainly among 
the noblest of Mendelssohn’s composi- 
tions, and will always hold their own 
against the most important things which 
our art has produced. Neither the 
novelty of the work, nor the presence 
of the composer could add to its merit, 
but they certainly heightened the im- 


pression, and it need not be said that 
its reception was enthusiastic. I also 
have a very vivid remembrance of the 
performance of a capital Finale from 
Cherubini’s “ Abencerrages.” Mendels- 
sohn had taken great pains to get it from 
the directors of the Berlin Opera. 

The solo vocal music at a great num- 
ber of the concerts was sustained by a 
charming young Belgian lady, Mlle. Elise 
Meerti, and later on by the well-known 
Sophie Schloss. All manner of Cavatinas 
out of unknown Italian Operas (which 
the public of course enjoyed extremely) 
had to be scored for the Gewandhaus 
concerts, and to our great delight were 
so well done by a very clever copyist 
that they only required slight revision 
from Mendelssohn before performance. 
We used often secretly to chuckle over 
some of the rather bold orchestral effects 
which our poor copyist, at sixpence a 
sheet, had successfully ventured upon. 

The instrumental solos were endless, 
and many of them capital. Mendelssohn 
played his D minor Concerto for the 
first time; David and Ernst, Eckert 
(now Capellmeister at Berlin), Kalliwoda, 
and many others, contributed violin 
solos. One of the pianoforte perform- 
ances I must mention, because of, or 
rather in spite of, my having a share in 
it. Felix and I were to play Mozart’s 
E flat Concerto for two pianos, and had 
prepared the Cadenza for the first move- 
ment in the following manner. I was 
to begin extemporizing and make a pause 
on some chord of the seventh—Men- 
delssohn was then to continue from 
there, and pause on another chord which 
we had fixed upon,—for the finish he 
had written a few pages for both instru- 
ments together, now relieving one 
another, now uniting, till the Tutti. 
The thing succeeded perfectly, and the 
audience, most of whom could not make 
out how we had managed it, applauded 
enthusiastically. 

There were besides, performances on 
the cello, the clarinet, the horn, the 
bassoon, the trombone, and even the 
musical glasses. The public were much 
more tolerant about such things at that 
time than now, when the pianoforte, the 
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violin, and cello have almost exclusive 
command of the concert-rooms. No 
doubt this is advantageous to the pro- 
grammes, but by no means so to the 
orchestras, as it entirely deprives the 
wind-instrument players of the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a little extra honour 
and extra pay. Thus it has come about 
that our much-vaunted improvement in 
executive music can only be called real 
with respect to the string instruments. 
And the preference which in modern 
music is given to the brass is likely 
to make the performance of works by 
the old masters more and more difficult. 
But I am digressing, and must return 
to Leipsic. 

The interest of the Quartett-Evenings 
which Ferdinand David had carried 
on for some years past was greatly 
heightened this winter by Mendelssohn’s 
co-operation. He often played at them, 
and his rendering of Mozart’s and 
Beethoven's compositions was incom- 
parably beautiful; we also sometimes 
played four-hand things, and especially 
made a great sensation with Mozart's 
Variations in G. But what I remember 
most distinctly was Mendelssohn’s play- 
ing of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia ; it 
was quite overwhelming and he was 
obliged to go back to the piano; he 
then improvised, combining in the 
cleverest way a theme of Bach’s with 
his own well-known “Song without 
Words” in E (No. 1, Bk. 1)—thus 
uniting past and present into some- 
thing new and difficult to describe. 
David was no less many-sided in his 
way—besides the three great quartet 
writers he favoured us with Spohr, 
Onslow, Mendelssohn, as well as Schu- 
bert, then little known as a quartet 
composer. I must also make particular 
mention of the fact that this winter he 
brought before the public the Chaconne 
of Bach, since so much played. Men- 
delssohn accompanied it ad libitum on 
the piano, and the thing made a great 
impression. ‘The public were also im- 


mensely delighted one evening to see 
Mendelssohn and Kalliwoda playing 
the violas in Spohr’s double quartet 
and Mendelssohn’s octett. 
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sohn never touched a stringed instru- 
ment the whole year round—but if 
wanted, he could do it, as he could 
so many other things. 

Nor must I forget, for the sake of 
that clever artist’s friends, that during 
this winter young Verhulst, who was in 
some measure a pupil of Mendelssohn’s, 
earned his first spurs as conductor of 
the “ Euterpe” concerts. At these he 
gave a number of very promising large 
choral works of his own composition. 

This winter was remarkable for 
the appearances of some of the most 
brilliant players. First of all Ernst, 
then at the summit of his talent, and 
enchanting the whole world. Mendels- 
sohn was very fond of him. Ernst 
told me one day, almost with emotion, 
how at the time of his concerts in 
the Konigstiidter Theatre at Berlin, he 
was very much pressed one morning 
in Mendelssohn’s presence to put down 
his “Elégie” in the programme again, 
though he had already played it I don’t 
know how many times. When Men- 
delssohn also began urging him to do it, 
Ernst answered, in fun: “If you will 
accompany me I will ;” and Mendelssohn 
in fact made his appearance on the 
“Konigstadter” stage, accompanied the 
“ Elegie,” and disappeared. It was not 
only their beloved violins which united 
David and Ernst, but also the beloved 
game of whist. I certainly believe that 
neither of them ever played the violin 
so late into the night as they did whist. 
It was harmless enough, and good and 
bad jokes played just as great a part in 
it as the cards. 

Towards the spring Liszt arrived 
in Leipsic fresh from his triumphs at 
Vienna and Prague, and revolutionized 
the quiet town. It will be remembered 
that in Paris he had excited Mendels- 
sohn’s highest admiration. At his 
first concert, as he glided along the 
platform of the orchestra to the piano, 
dressed in the most elegant fashion, and 
as lithe and slender as a tiger-cat, Men- 
delssohn said to me: “ There’s a novel 
apparition, the virtuoso of the 19th 
century.” I need hardly describe the 
impression made by his playing. When 
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he played Schubert’s “Erlkinig” half 
the people stood on their chairs. The 
Lucia-Fantasia turned everybody’s head. 
With some other pieces, however, he 
was less successful—for instance, with 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto, which 
had just appeared, and which he could 
neitherreadatsight nor find time to study 
with any care, so that people thought 
that the composer played it better him- 
self. His performance of a part of the 
Pastoral Symphony in the same room 
where it had so often been heard with 
all its orchestral effects also did not 
meet with general approval. In the 
preface to his arrangement of the 
Beethoven Symphonies Liszt boldly de- 
clares that every effect can be reproduced 
on the modern piano. When Men- 
delssohn read this he said: “ Well, if 
I could only hear the first eight bars of 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony, with that 
delicate figure in the tenors, rendered 
on the piano as it sounds in the orches- 
tra,—I would believe it.” 

It may easily be imagined that 
Liszt was féted to the very utmost. 
Mendelssohn arranged a grand soirée 
at the Gewandhaus to which upwards 
of two hundred people were invited. 
It was partly a conversazione, partly a 
concert. I had the honour of taking 
part in a performance of Bach’s con- 
certo for three pianos. I myself enter- 
tained Liszt at a rather solemn dinner 
on the first floor of a fashionable hotel, 
and invited all the heads of the musical 
societies in the place to meet him. 
Some time afterwards, when we were 
talking over these heroic social deeds 
of ours, Mendelssohn was infinitely 
amused at hearing that my somewhat 
obscure féte, which had included such 
a small number of people, cost me 
much more than his grand demonstra- 
tion. He had such a childishly naive 
and good-natured way of laughing at 
anything of that sort, and really was 
never so pleasant as when he could be 
making a little fun of something or other. 

At the last of the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs I conducted my oratorio, the 
“ Destruction of Jerusalem.” I had sent 
Mendelssohn a finished sketch of it in 


the foregoing summer, and he at once 
took the warmest interest in it ; it was 
certainly owing to his influence that, 
though the score was not yet even 
written, the oratorio should have been 
accepted for performance by the 
directors of the concerts. In the 
putting together of the words there 
was a great deal with which we were 
neither of us satisfied. One day he 
took the book of words home with 
him, and surprised me in the kindest 
way on Christmas Eve with a fresh 
and complete copy of it. I need not 
explain how useful his severe criti- 
eal remarks were to my composition. 
One day when I thanked him he said: 
*T only show you what you would have 
found out for yourself in a few months.” 
The oratorio had a very warm reception ; 
but what gave me most pleasure was 
Mendelssohn's entire satisfaction. He 
sat amongst the audience with Cécile, 
and told me what pleasure he had felt 
not only in my music but also in the 
correct judgment of his wife, who had 
always picked out the best things. He 
also admitted that the work had a very 
peculiar colouring, and I only refer to 
this now because it has sometimes been 
spoken of as an imitation of the 
“ Elijah,” which was only completed 
six years later. 

In the course of that winter Men- 
delssohn published a number of things, 
and amongst others his D minor trio. 
He went on correcting and altering it up 
to the last minute, and many of the plates 
had to be engraved over again. He also 
composed a good many new things. But 
what occupied him most of all was the 
“ Hymn of Praise” which he had under- 
taken to compose for the celebration of 
the discovery of printing, in June 1840. 
How he managed to work in the midst of 
so many distractions it would be difficult 
to imagine but for his wonderful mental 
equanimity. In general he was com- 
pletely master of his powers, though I do 
not mean to say that he could or would 
have composed at any moment—but he 
certainly often did so when one would 
least have expected it. “ When I go into 
a painter's studio,” he once said to me, 
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“Tam often envious. It must be too 
nice to live all day entirely for one’s 
work, as they do. But our independent 
way of spending our time has a great 
charm about it too.” Of this inde- 
pendence he made the greatest use, 
and probably never spent his time alike 
two days running. One afternoon I 
found him particularly cheerful, and he 
said to me: “I have had such a satis- 
factory morning: I have been playing a 
great deal, all sorts of people’s music, 
and yours too, and I have also been 
composing and writing. I mean to do 
this every day now!” And yet he 
hardly managed to do it a second time. 
It was his correspondence which actually 
took up most of his time. He must 
have written an incredible number of 
letters. But it was a pleasure to him to 
be in such general requisition, and he 
never complained of it. Everything he 
did he strove to do in the most perfect 
manner possible, down to the smallest 
details, and it was the same with his 
correspondence. It was delightful to 
watch him folding up a letter with the 
utmost care, and sealing it with evident 
satisfaction. Anyhow, he could always 
be certain of giving pleasure with it. 
Whatever hard work he had before him 
it never prevented him from occupying 
himself with something else up to the 
last minute. How often when I called 
for him to go to a concert where he had 
to play and conduct I would find him, 
in full dress, sitting quietly at the 
writing-table! It was just because he 
felt so secure in all that he did. 

“How would you translate this?” 
he asked me one evening, and then 
read me a line out of one of Dante’s 
Sonnets. His uncle Joseph (the 
eldest son of Moses Mendelssohn, who 
dedicated his ‘ Morgenstunden” to 
him), a very highly-gifted man, and 
devoted to his latest years to study 
and self-culture, had sent him several 
of Dante’s Sonnets from the “ Vita 
Nuova,” begging him to translate 
them for him in the form of the 
original. The nephew set to work 
with feverish eagerness, and as far as I 
could judge succeeded admirably. But 
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after all he got more vexation than 
pleasure from it, for the old gentleman, 
with an uncle’s want of consideration, 
had meanwhile made use of some other 
version, and Felix did not even get a 
word of thanks, whereat he greatly com- 
plained. I take this opportunity of say- 
ing that I feel sure that Felix must have 
written a considerable number of lyrical 
poems, though I do not know if he told 
his friends of it. If this be true, we 
may surely hope that a future time may 
bring them to light. They would cer- 
tainly not be without some merit. 
Another partly literary work which 
occupied my friend for some time was 
an address to the King of Saxony. A 
sum of 20,000 thalers had been be- 
queathed to the King by a Leipsic gen- 
tleman, with the request that he would 
devote it to some artistic purpose. In 
conjunction with Von Falkenstein, then 
“‘ Kreis director,” now Minister, Men- 
delssohn drew up the plan for the 
organization of a Conservatoire, to 
which he added an entreaty that the 
King would devote the money to the 
foundation of the institution. It is 
well known that the Leipsic Conser- 
vatorium was opened in the year 1843, 
that Mendelssohn laboured enthusiasti- 
cally for it, and that this school con- 
tributed greatly to the progress of 
musical life in Leipsic. It was equally 
Mendelssohn’s doing that Hauptmann 
and Moscheles were appointed to posts 
there. 

One evening I found Felix deep in 
the Bible. “ Listen,” he said ; and then 
he read to me, in a gentle and agi- 
tated voice, the passage from the First 
Book of Kings, beginning with the 
words, “ And behold, the Lord passed 
by.” “ Would not that be splendid for 
an oratorio?” he exclaimed—and it did 
become part of the “ Elijah.” 

In the midst of the manifold occupa- 
tions and social meetings which he 
gladly took part in, and which he graced 
by his talent and his brilliant conver- 
sation, there would come days of ex- 
haustion, even of depression. At such 
times visits from his friends, foremost 
among whom were David and Dr. 
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Schleinitz, would always do him good. 
Sometimes also he would amuse himself 
with doing little water-colour sketches 
—or he would read some poem of 
Goethe’s, for instance, “ Hermann and 
Dorothea” or “Iphigenie.” The first 
of these he was especially fond of, and 
he would go into raptures over the deep 
feeling which penetrates the most insig- 
nificant things in this wonderful work. 
He said one day that the line, ‘“ Und es 
lobte darauf der Apotheker den Knas- 
ter” was enough to bring tears into 
one’s eyes. He would also get out 
Jean Paul sometimes, and revel in his 
humour; one evening he read aloud to 
me out of Siebenkas for at least an 
hour. But sleep was always his best 
cure. Several times I found him lying 
on the sofa before dinner, ready dressed, 
having been asieep for hours, after 
which he would awake with a capital 
appetite. A quarter of an hour after 
he would say with the air of a spoiled 
child, “‘ I am still quite tired ;” would 
lie down again, saying how delicious it 
was, stretch himself out, and in a few 
minutes be fast asleep again. ‘“ He can 
go on in that way for two days,” Cécile 
said to me, “and then he is fresher 
than ever.” Nature supplied him with 
the best cure—but unhappily it could 
not remain so always. 

For his birthday we arranged a joke 
with which he was immensely delighted. 
The first occasion for it arose from the 
fact that his wife and her sister and 
myself were of the same nation, the 
free town of Frankfort being our 
common native-place. I wrote a little 
piece, or rather a couple of scenes, in 
Frankfort dialect, giving myself the 
part of the now typical “ Hampel- 
mann,”! Madame Mendelssohn was to 
represent my wife, and her sister my 
daughter. The story was somewhat 
slight, and ran as follows :—Friulein 
Hampelmann is a very passionate lover 
of music, and in the first scene ex- 
presses a great wish to have pianoforte 
lessons from the celebrated Mendels- 
sohn in Leipsic. After much discus- 

1 «*Hampelmann ” is the name of the typi- 


cal Frankfort burgher, a favourite character 
in farces, 


sion the papa is gained over, and the 
family prepare for the journey. The 
second scene opens in Mendelssohn’s 
study, where he was represented by 
David with inimitable drollery. The 
costume was true to life, being the very 
coat which Mendelssohn wore at home, 
and he managed in all sorts of delightful 
ways to caricature our friend’s move- 
ments and manner of speaking. The 
Hampelmann family are introduced to 
him, and very politely received. After 
some conversation Friulein Hampel- 
mann is made to play, and then Men- 
delssohn is at last induced to improvise, 
and this David did in the funniest way, 
imitating Mendelssohn in his movements 
more than in his thoughts. Finally 
this good-natured, but not very artistic 
family, is sent home again in the most 
civil manner possible. I had made the 
Hampelmann ladies, in their excessively 
limited knowledge of musical matters, 
say all manner of malicious things, 
which were taken up as agreeably as 
they were harmlessly meant. 

When our life had become a little 
quieter so that we often spent the even- 
ings at home, Mendelssohn proposed 
that we should improvise on given 
poems. We read and played in turns, 
each declaiming for the other, and found 
it a most amusing and exciting pastime. 
Heaven only knows how many poems 
of Schiller, Goethe, and Uhland had 
to serve us for musical illustrations. 
After one of my improvisations Men- 
delssohn said to me, “I can’t imagine 
how you can ever for a moment feel any 
doubt about your musical gifts ;” and 
these words often afterwards in sad mo- 
ments rung with consolation in my ears. 
During my subsequent stay in Dresden 
I had the opportunity of continuing 
this practice with my friend Edward 
Devrient, who perhaps declaimed better 
than anyone else, certainly more music- 
cally. In this way we could give great 
pleasure, and as an amusing social 
diversion, I have often, even up to the 
present time, amused myself over this 
game with some friend or other, and it 
always recalls the happy times when we 
first began it. 

We had many serious conversation 
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together that winter, and I very much 
regret that I did not note down some 
of my friend’s sayings. But when one 
is living in affluence one does not easily 
think of putting by. A few things 
which I happen to remember may find 
room here. 
a most prosaic symphony, which met 
with a very cold reception, he said to 
me, “ We have successfully conquered 
the Philistines now, but it remains to 
be seen whether our art be not still 
more threatened from the opposite 
direction.” Once when I was speak- 
ing of the happiness that lay in the 
conviction of so many people whom 
one highly esteemed being kindly dis- 
posed towards one, he grew very warm 
upon the subject, and said, “It is cer- 
tainly the best thing that one has. 
When I am thoroughly dissatisfied with 
myself, I think of such and such a 
person who has shown himself a friend 
to me, and say to myself, ‘ You can’t be 
in such a bad way, after all, if such 
men are fond of you.’” One day, 
speaking of his adherents and his oppo- 
nents, he said that he could perfectly 
understand that certain musicians who 
took up a very stern line, considered 
him half a deserter, and so many of 
those of his compositions which met 
with most favour must appear to them 
frivolous, compared to former ones, so 
that they might say he had forsaken his 
better style. With all the earnestness 
of his character, it was especially dis- 
agreeable to him when people treated 
serious things with exaggeration. “I 
had a visit from a Belgian author this 
morning,” he told me, a few hours later ; 
“the man really has an astounding flow 
of talk, and said several good things. 
But when he was gone, and I began to 
think it over, I found that it might 
have been expressed much better in 
the very simplest way—therefore why 
use such big words? why want to 


appear so deep?” It is this sim- 
plicity, always exemplified in his 
works, which makes them appear 


shallow to those people who take bom- 
bastic nonsense for depth. There is no 
shallowness to be found in Mendels- 
sohn’s works, but rather in those which 
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are too shallow to contain the beauty 
of simplicity. Once at dinner, when 
we were talking about Beaumarchais’ 
comedies, which he greatly admired, he 
said, “‘ One really ought to have Beau- 
marchais ;” so I got it for him and 
wrote inside it, “One really ought to 
have Beaumarchais (Mendelssohn’s table 
talk).” 

One peculiarity of his, which I have 
already alluded to, was his way of sud- 
denly jumping to something very comic 
or very serious in the midst of a quiet 
conversation. One afternoon when we 
were lounging about in the promenades, 
he turned upon me all at once with the 
question: “Do you believe in the pro- 
gress of humanity?” “ How, in what 
way do you mean?” I said, with some 
surprise. ‘“ Well,” he answered, “I 
don’t speak of machines, and railways, 
and all those things, but I ask if you 
think that mankind becomes better and 
more remarkable as time goeson?” I 
do not now remember what conclusion 
we came to. 

It was always from the way in which 
he had been tavght that he drew his 
reasons for everything which he did, or 
did not do. In his scores for choruses 
he used the C clef, keeping the alto part 
also in the soprano clef. This rather 
bothered me, and I once reproached him 
for the inconsistency of such a proceed- 
ing, upon which he answered, “ You are 
perfectly right, but it is not my fault. 
It was Zelter’s way, and I accustomed 
myself to it from the very first.” His 
lovely musical handwriting he said he 
owed to his friend Rietz the violinist, 
who died young, and was the elder 
brother of Julius Rietz, the Concert- 
meister. He sometimes told me about 
his studies with Zelter, and how they 
were generally carried on peripatetically 
in the garden behind his father’s house. 
What he told me of them confirmed me 
in the opinion which Marx expressed 
as follows: ‘When Zelter became 
Mendelssohn’s master, he merely put 
a fish into the water, and let it swim 
away as it liked.” With all his love 
for his old master, the remembrance 
of the following fact always made him 
angry. Some years before Felix’s birth, 
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his father, who was a friend of Zelter’s, 
gave the latter a great quantity of Bach’s 
Cantatas in the original manuscripts ; 
and when Felix became his pupil, 
Zelter used sometimes to take him to 
the closet where these treasures were 
stored up, and show them to him, saying, 
“ There they are ; just think of all that 
is hidden in there!” But poor Felix, 
though he thirsted for these costly 
treasures, was never once allowed to 
look inside them, and taste them. Any- 
how, these things would have been 
better cared for in Mendelssohn’s hands 
than in Zelter’s. 

Mendelssohn was very fond of re- 
peating any funny expression or word 
over and over again till it became a 
joke. As in former years he had 
amused himself with calling me “ Old 
Drama,” so now during this winter, for 
a long time, he always addressed me 
with the words, “ Hail, Zedekiah!” 
out of a chorus from the “ Destruction 
of Jerusalem.” Or else it would be a 
passage out of some pianoforte piece 
which he liked, and which he would 
always be bringing up again, and play- 
ing to me when it was furthest from my 
thoughts. 

I also have pleasant recollections of 
the walks which we often took with 
David, on clear, cold days, far out into 
the Rosenthal. We used to stop at 
one of the cafés there, and Mendelssohn 
would indulge in his latest, but as I be- 
lieve, very passing, passion for billiards. 
Whether he was as clever at that as at 
anything else I could not judge, for 
though I lived for years in the land of 
billiards, I knew nothing of the game. 

It may seem strange that I should 
not have mentioned Schumann, whom 
Mendelssohn thought so highly of, but 
at that time he lived in greater retire- 
ment than usual, and hardly ever left his 
room. His paper, his songs, but above 
all his future marriage with Clara 
Wieck, completely occupied him ; his 
bride came but seldom to Leipsic that 
winter, but a few years afterwards at 
Dresden I enjoyed a great deal of plea- 


sant and intimate intercourse with the 
famous pair. 

Everyone knows how happy Men- 
delssohn was at home. His beautiful, 
gentle, sensible wife spread a charm 
over the whole household, and reminded 
one of a Rafael Madonna. Little Carl, 
theeldest child, amused us intensely with 
his first attempts at speaking. Cécile’s 
family, charming people, were in and 
out all day, and the whole atmosphere 
was a sort of rivalry of amiability and 
affection,—it was altogether a period of 
happiness which falls to the share of 
but few mortals. We laughed much 
when Cécile told us how as she 
came out of a concert at the Gewand- 
haus she had heard two women close by 
her talking about her and pitying her 
because “her husband was so cruel, in- 
human, and barbarous to her!” 

All this time, though I was very 
much occupied with my work, and 
looking forward with anxiety to the 
first performance of the oratorio, I 
could feel and enjoy to the utmost the 
happiness which Mendelssohn's affec- 
tion and esteem imparted tome. And 
at last, when my labours were crowned 
by an entirely unbiassed success, the 
concluding days of my stay in Leipsic 
became some of the happiest in my life. 
On the 2nd of April, 1840, the “De- 
struction of Jerusalem” was performed 
for the first time at a concert given at the 
Gewandhaus for the benefit of the poor. 
The chorus and orchestra were capital ; 
Frau Livia Frege, whose lovely and ex- 
pressive singing can never be forgotten 
by any who had the good fortune to 
hear her, Friiulein Sophie Schloss, with 
her fine sympathetic voice, the clever 
tenor, Schmidt, and a very cultivated 
amateur baritone, undertook the solos. 
The audience was most enthusiastic, 
and next morning the amiable pub- 
lisher, Kistner, secured the work as his 
property—what more could I want? I 
returned full of gratitude to my native 
town, which I had left with such a sad 
heart, and from there went on to Italy, 
where my bride awaited me. 


To be continued. 





MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C, BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PROGRESS—LAST OF ST. BEDE’S—THE 
DEAR BISHOP—SKETCH—FAREWELL— 
MY OWN BUSINESS—INTERVIEW WITH 
SOLICITOR — HOPEFUL—FRIENDS OLD 
AND NEW—MR. VERNEY AGAIN—MY 
AUNT SUSAN—HELP—A PROFESSION— 
WORK AT LAST—A CITY PANIC—COLVIN 
AND CAVANDER—FAILURE—FLIGHT— 
SIR JOHN’S LAST ILLNESS. 


AvstIn soon put my affairs in train. 
One Saturday afternoon he placed in my 
hands the name and address of a certain 
solicitor’s firm, in whose peculiar pro- 
vince lay the work necessary for for- 
warding such a case as mine. To Lad- 
brook, Lewson, and Son, therefore, I at 
once wrote, making an appointment for 
the following Monday. 

One day more remained to me at St. 
Bede’s, which, indeed, I was loth to 
quit. Still, if there were one lesson 
more than another which I had been 
taught by the recent shock, it was that 
of shaking off sloth, and rousing myself 
to fight for my own exisience in the 
struggle of life. 

Fortunately the weapons were to hand. 
I had a doughty squire in Austin, and, 
in Julie, a fair lady to bestow the wreath ; 
but the squire does not fight the knight’s 
battle, nor do the brave who “ deserve” 
the fair invariably win her. The prize 
is to the victor. 

Therefore, much as I would have liked 
to have stayed within the precincts of 
St. Bede’s, to have continued theological 
studies, to have argued and reasoned 
with Austin on his doubts and difficul- 
ties, and, above all, to have gathered 
from the religious instruction given in 
the College, such a realization of exist- 


ence as would set before me the highest 
motives even in the most ordinary occu- 
pations of duty, I was unable to do so 
now. Yet I had seen enough to know 
that the teaching at St. Bede’s was 
tainted throughout with partisanship. 
This was a necessity of its position as a 
theological seminary for men of certain 
opinions in the Church of England— 
men who were by birth and education 
Protestant, but, by taste, Catholic. 

Fettered by the Articles, whose sense 
he would explain away until they were 
reduced to nonsense; fettered by his 
collegiate superior’s caution and timi- 
dity ; fettered by his “dear Bishop’s” 
want of boldness and candour ; fettered 
by his own disinclination to break 
with his party, his College, or his 
Bishop—the Vice-Principal, Mr. Glyde, 
must have had a trying time at St. 
Bede’s. 

The ‘dear Bishop,” Dr. Trimmer, was 
an optimist. He acted and spoke as 
though he considered himself the best 
man for the place, and doubtless looked 
upon his appointment, as, so to speak, a 
triumph in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, in regard to the Church of 
England. His Lordship occasionally 
regretted his being insular, and not 
cecumenical, He would have liked to 
have shaken hands all round the Chris- 
tian world, without yielding a point in 
his own belief or practice, to Pope, 
Emperor, or President of a Conference. 
But, on the other hand he would have 
had them acknowledge him the Right 
Rev. Thomas Trimmer, D.D., to be a 
real and true Bishop, as real and as 
true as the Pope himself, about the vali- 
dity of whose orders it would be, mani- 
festly, suicidal to entertain a doubt. 

The Bishop had a full-flavoured story 
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for wavering young men as to how he 
(the Bishop) had been recognised in 
his episcopal capacity by an eminent 
Prelate of the Gallican Church; but 
the story, being subsequently tested, 
only showed that the latter eminent 
Prelate having made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Trimmer, and finding him 
called Bishop and “my Lord,” had 
naturally, and courteously, so styled 
him, but without having in any way 
expressed his opinion as to the reality 
of his existence as a veritable Bishop of 
the Catholic Church, on which matter 
it may be supposed the French Bishop 
was charitably and politely silent. But 
the superficial story was good enough 
for Dr. Trimmer’s purpose and such 
weak-minded candidates for orders as 
were contented to take him at his own 
valuation. 

The Bishop was an “all-round” 
man, physically and morally. Anglican- 
ism was associated in his ideas with 
angularity, and he wished the sharp 
points to be worn down by intercourse 
with outsiders. 

He was, according to his scriptural 
authority for so being, ‘constant in 
season and out of season.” I do not 
know how fe read this text in all its 
bearings, but his Lordship on a cob was 
certainly an institution in Rotten Row 
for the two most fashionable months in 
the London year; and his nag’s hoofs 
splashed up more mud, or threw up 
more dust, than that of any rider, 
clerical or lay, in that assembly. © Of 
course it was necessary he should be in 
town, for his seat on horseback by way 
of exercise was only a corollary of his 
seat in the Upper House. 

“The “dear Bishop” visited St. Bede’s 
on the last Sunday of my stay. Dr. 
Trimmer looked the after-dinner Bishop 
to the life. His sermons were admir- 
able, but his speeches on festive occa- 
sions were better. He invariably 
“improved the occasion,” and never 
forgot the Bishop, while playing the 
charming guest. He set young men at 
their ease immediately with a cordial 
shake of the hand. 

It could not have been more cordial 


had his Lordship known the person for 
many years. As a matter of fact, an 
old friend, perhaps, would have received 
the same sort of shake from his Lord- 
ship. It was his way of greeting: it 
was a hearty way : it was a taking way, 
specially with young men, when the 
grasp of affection was given by a Bishop. 
And by such a Bishop too! 

The Right Reverend Dr. Trimmer 
scandalised some of the more fervent 
spirits at St. Bede’s by his method of 
performing the Communion Service. 
He would stand in the old-fashioned 
Protestant way at the north side of the 
table, with the Principal of St. Bede’s at 
the south. 

The exact position of “the celebrant” 
was a little uncertain at St. Bede’s. 
The Vice-Principal, in the College 
chapel, would stand with his back to 
the small congregation of students, and 
would contrive to make the service 
resemble, as much as possible, what I 
have since ascertained to be a “Low 
Mass.” The Principal, who, for the 
sake of his influential subordinate, did 
not like to adhere too closely to the old, 
and on his own account did not care 
about yielding in all points to the new 
style, adopted a half-and-half fashion, 
which was neither one thing nor the 
other, but a shuffling via media. He 
stood at the corner of the table, so that 
he presented his back to a part of the 
congregation on his left, and his profile 
to the other part on his right. Had it 
been possible for the three—Bishop, 
Principal, and Vice—to have officiated 
at the same time, in the same capacity, 
there would have been room enough for 
the trio, arranged thus, each according 
to his views. The Bishop at the north 
end, sideways to the congregation, as of 
old. The Principal with the corner of 
the table fitting into his lowest waistcoat 
button, representing in himself the 
transitional state ; and the Vice-Principal 
in front with his back to the congrega- 
tion. The last would have said the 
service sotto voce, the second in a 
moderate tone, and the first would 
have given it out ore rotundo, with 
immense unction, with a special enjoy- 








ment of the commandments and the 
offertory sentences. 

It seemed as if a new proverb had 
heen invented specially for St. Bede's, 
founded, in sound at all events, upon 
the old one which declares “ possession” 
to be “nine points of the law;” here 
the pupils were to read it thus—“ posi- 
tion is nine points of the Gospel.” 

St. Bedesmen, with no ideas of their 
own, must have quitted the College with 
very confused notions on most subjects 
in which they had come there to be 
specially instructed. A want of cer- 
tainty was felt throughout the place. 
Little could be taught with authority. 
One eminent divine contradicted another 
on essentials. Austin Comberwood 
sighed and smiled over his summing- 
up of the teaching at St. Bede’s, as he 
bade me farewell for the present, and 
wished me success in the prosecution of 
my inquiries. 

Mr. Lewson, junior partner in Lad- 
brook, Lewson, and Son, heard my 
statement, made his notes, took down 
such names in my recital as might be 
of service to him, and promised to use 
all diligence in order to bring about a 
favourable result. 

The difficulties were not insuperable, 
but they were certainly difficulties of a 
sufficiently grave nature to make him 
cautious of expressing himself in too 
sanguine terms as to my future. 

The case lay in a nutshell, 

My father had married in Wales. 
This was not disputed on either side. 
I had seen the register. 

Had my father re-married, his first 
wife being still alive ? 

Who was the woman called Sarah 
Wingrove, at whose death I had been 
present at St. Winifrid’s Hospital ? 

“Who,” asked Mr. Lewson, “on 
that occasion gave the information as to 
her name?” 

This for the first time brought into 
the subject the mention of Mr. Venn, 
alias Dr. Venn Falkner. 

Premising that much of what I had to 
say might appear to Mr. Lewson foreign 
to the inquiry, I gave, as briefly as pos- 
sible, all my knowledge concerning Mr. 
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Venn, not omitting the episodes of the 
mysterious woman, his questioning me 
as a boy, his interest in my mother’s 
family name, and many other matters 
which had evidently deeply impressed 
me at the time, and which only required 
an extra exertion of the memory to 
reproduce, 

“Venn,” observed Mr. Lewson, 
thoughtfully, “seems to have been an 
active agent in this affair. And he 
knew Mr. Cavander.” He considered 
awhile, and then he asked me— 

“Was Dr. Venn Falkner ever pro- 
ceeded against for that fraud upon your 
club funds at the University?” 

No, I did not think he had been. 

“Um!” said Mr. Lewson, meditatively. 
Then he brightened up. 

“T think to a certain extent our way 
is pretty clear. I shall put the case in 
trustworthy hands, and al! that can be 
ascertained about these parties shall be 
in our hands in a few weeks, it may be 
in a few days.” 

I thanked him heartily. 

“The difficulty I have hitherto ex- 
perienced in similar cases,” continued 
Mr. Lewson, “in consequence of the 
laxity of official system years ago in our 
colonies, would surprise anyone accus- 
tomed to the regularity of our home 
proceedings. Things are different now, 
it is true; but it is not, unfortunately, 
with the present we have to deal. Why 
it was only recently I had to apply, for 
a burial certificate, to a department of 
the United States, and the trouble it 
was to procure it, for the books had 
been changed, or lost, or mutilated, or 
had been taken away by a retiring 
official and not demanded by his suc- 
cessor, or at all events something or 
other prevented our getting at the 
document in question for so long a 
time that the case seemed on the point 
of breaking down altogether, when an 
accident crowned our efforts with suc- 
cess. May it be so in this instance.” 

Thus chatting Mr. Lewson inspired 
me with hope. He went on— 

“T do not say in a short time, but 
without any unreasonable delay, we 
shall be able, I have little doubt, to 
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establish her identity beyond ques- 
tion.” 

He read over to me his list of wit- 
nesses, Which included the names of Dr. 
Poddely, Mr. and Mrs. Verney, and 
that of the clergyman who had cele- 
brated the marriage in Wales, Nurse 
Davis, and Mr. Venn, adias Dr. Venn 
Falkner. 

It became a question with me now— 
for really I seemed alone in the world 
—whether I should go for a lodging 
to Uncle Van’s, Mrs. Gander’s at the 
Dairy, or rely upon Uncle Herbert. 

The last-mentioned, however, gene- 
rally being occupied in “ hanging up his 
hat” in somebody else’s house, had 
seldom even a pied a terre in London. 

As for Mrs. Gander’s—well, Polly and 
her husband would have been glad 
enough to see me; but Nurse Davis was 
no longer there, and Julie had of course 
returned to her friend Mrs. Burdon. 

The Burdons! Yes, to them I would 
go. Uncle Herbert had advised me to 
call upon them merely as a matter of 
civility, but now there was a stronger 
reason for my paying them a visit. 

I should see Julie. This I knew to 
be the secret influence at work, but I 
studiously ignored its existence, remind- 
ing myself that Mrs. Burdon took a deep 
interest in my welfare and sympathised 
with me in my present trouble. 

Besides, Julie could assist me here, 
for I had promised to send her father’s 
address to Messrs. Ladbrook and Co. 

Mrs. Bob was at home, and Julie was 
with her as her companion. Uncle 
Herbert was not staying with them in 
town. He only used their house, or 
yacht, in the country. In London he 
resided at the Pantheon Club Chambers, 
where Mrs. Bob was of opinion it would 
be more convenient for me to stay than 
at her house, though she would be 
delighted to offer me hospitality, sup- 
posing Uncle Herbert unable to put 
me up. 

I forwarded Mr. Verney’s address to 
my solicitor. Had I been consulting 
the newspapers lately, I should have 
discovered that Mr. Verney had appeared 
in London as a manager, and was about 


to produce the celebrated play written 
by his eldest daughter Beatrice Sarah, 
entitled Zhe Wije’s Vengeance. 

Beatrice Sarah had married a Mr. 
Farley, a pleasant, amiable man, in his 
prime, of a liberal disposition, and with 
plenty of money with which to be 
liberal. The Drama was a hobby of 
his. In fact, it was with Mr. Farley’s 
capital that my esteemed friend Mr. 
Verney had opened his theatre. At 
this time the glossiness of Mr. Verney’s 
hat, the brilliancy of his overcoat, with 
a flower in the button-hole, and the 
brightness of his gloves and boots, were 
things to be seen and remembered 
hereafter. 

He was the picture of a successful 
theatrical manager, before he had ever 
admitted the public to his theatre. He 
gave a dinner to the Burlington Lambs, 
at which you may be sure Pipkison was 
to be present as Vice, with a happy 
speech in honour of the occasion and 
genuinely hearty good wishes for his 
host’s future. When Pipkison turns 
up in this record, slight as my mention 
is of him at this time, yet on no other 
mere acquaintance does my memory 
dwell with so much pleasure. The 
even tenor of his life’s way must have 
been envied by many, while he was 
never envious of any one, no matter to 
what heights of good fortune his friend 
might attain, perhaps at Pipkison’s ex- 
pense or over Pipkison’s shoulders, who 
might have even bowed to give him, as 
it were, a back, and so lost by polite- 
ness. But pleasant as is the recollection, 
I have no time now to dwell on Pipki- 
son. He has reappeared at this point 
in connection with this invitation to 
the Burlington Lambs’ dinner and Mr. 
Verney. 

Mrs. Verney, with whom Mr. Lew- 
son and myself had an interview, cer- 
tainly did not do much to keep up the 
outward managerial dignity of her hus- 
band. But what she did do within the 
four walls of that theatre saved, in the 
future, Mr. Verney many hundreds, 
and prevented him from what he called 
“launching out,” which apparently 
meant spending money in every con- 
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ceivable way without any advantage 
accruing from the outlay. He was in- 
clined to dismiss small bills, or mean- 
looking items, with a wave of the hand. 
His Treasurer would see to this; his 
Manager to that ; his Secretary to some- 
thing else; his Under-manager to so 
and so; his Wardrobe-keeper “ to those 
sort of things,” and so forth; and Mr. 
Verney within a very short time would 
have been surrounded by such a swarm 
of flies, as would have sucked up all the 
honey, had it not been for hardworking 
Mrs. Verney, who was here, there, and 
everywhere, sweeping out, diving in, 
cutting up dresses, cutting down ex- 
penses, seeing that no cats were on the 
establishment that didn’t catch mice ; 
and, in short, being the real life and soul 
of the business. 

Her memory was perfect of the cir- 
cumstances of Sarah Wingrove’s death. 
She corroborated Dr. Poddely: as did 
Mr. Verney, who finding himself of 
importance, and likely to become a 
witness in an important trial, at once 
gave us, as it were, a sort of rehearsal 
of himself in the witness box, oc- 
casionally varying the entertainment 
to suppose the questions put by the 
judge, the counsel, and the jury, who 
were all finally to compliment him on 
the admirable manner in which he had 
given his evidence. 

‘* And on the whole,” he summed up, 
“ it would be a remarkably good adver- 
tisement for the theatre.” With this 
view he quite looked forward to a trial. 
Mr. Lewson rather damped his ardour by 
hinting at the improbability of this case 
ever coming into court, whereupon he 
ceased to take so much interest in it as he 
hitherto had until it suddenly occurred 
to him that there were certain incidents 
in my story which would make a good 
plot for a drama, with a great part for 
himself and daughter. From this mo- 
ment he devoted himself to my cause 
with all his heart and soul. 

Uncle Herbert was in new quarters. 
He had undertaken to act as warming- 
pan in a house which his brother-in- 
law, Philip Waring, who had married 
my dear Aunt Susan, to whom I had 


always been most sincerely attached, 
had recently taken. Thus it came about 
that Uncle Herbert was able to let me 
occupy his chambers until my relatives 
should arrive. On their taking up their 
residence in town, they at once, and 
most warmly, espoused my cause. Aunt 
Susan, who, I had always heard, nearly 
resembled my mother, was for most 
violent measures against Cavander. 

It was in vain she attempted to see 
her brother-in-law. My father was too 
ill : and it was reported that he scarcely 
ever left his room, and we also heard 
that Lady Colvin was unremitting in 
her attentions to him. 

Mr. Lewson pointed out to our family 
party, now split up into two factions— 
the Van Clyms on one side, and the 
Warings and Herbert Pritchard on the 
other—that there must be a certain 
amount of delay consequent upon the 
obtaining possession of the Australian 
registration. That this being once in 
our hands, coupled with such evidence 
as we were already able to produce, our 
case would be so complete as to render 
any attempt at litigation utterly absurd. 

“In the meantime,” said Aunt Susan, 
“Cecil must get to work. We won't,” 
she added, looking at Uncle Herbert, 
“ have another idler in the family.” 

“Certainly not,” assented Uncle 
Herbert, stretching himself on a fau- 
teuil. 

“Therefore Philip agrees with me 
that Cecil had better become a barris- 
ter. We'll arrange it all; only you” 
(this to me) “ must promise to work.” 

“ There’s no good to be done without 
work,” observed my Uncle Waring, 
decisively. ‘“ Herbert and myself will 
be your sponsors, and you shall enter at 
Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple next week. 
There you'll keep your terms ; you won't 
have so many to keep as a non-univer- 
sity man, and you'll read with an old 
college friend of mine, who’s a great 
man now. I'll put youin his chambers, 
and the rest remains with yourself.” 

I was only too delighted at such a 
prospect. 

What a letter I wrote to Austin! My 
Colvin impulse stood me in good stead 
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for a start, and for many a month there 
was not a more persevering pupil in 
Mr. Birkett’s chambers than your hum- 
ble servant. Nay, I endeavoured to 
draw Austin towards the law, but he 
had, so he wrote, elected his course, 
though his letter on this important 
subject did not contain positive infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Lewson was right. It was a 
very long time before we could get 
anything like satisfactory information 
from Australia. 

In the meanwhile events came about 
in the city which affected the fortunes 
of many families. From Uncle Herbert 
we had frequently heard how Mr. Cavan- 
der had been engaged in such gigantic 
operations, which were not only out of 
the regular legitimate business of the 
firm, but were of too speculative a 
nature for any but a most solidly-founded 
business concern, and dangerous for 
even that. Had they all been successful 
Mr. Cavander, it is true, would have 
been féted as the Emperor of Finance, 
would have lent money to crowned 
heads, to royal families, would have 
purchased constituencies, bought lands 
and a title, and have been spoken of 
with admiration by all. But, unfortu- 
nately, they were not successful. The 
whole chain stretching across a channel 
was solid, the hooks firm, but the staple 
at one end, which appeared to be the 
strongest possible, yielded to pressure, 
suddenly parted company with the 
cliff, and came down heavily, bringing 
the chain and the other staple with it 
in its fall. Its weight carried it to the 
bottom of the river, and every link in 
that chain representing small and large 
firms, steady or speculative houses of 
business, agencies, bill discounters, 
shareholders, capitalists, and hopeful 
investors, disappeared at once and for 
ever. Divers might, perhaps, some 
time hence, bring it in parts up again 
to the surface, but for the present the 
breaking of that staple was the total 
disappearance of all the links. 

Circling wider and wider round the 
place where it had fallen, spread the 
effects of the panic. 


With several other houses, “ Colvin 
and Cavander” was ruined, 

Ruined utterly. Other firms could 
face—nay could court—inqniry, but this 
one could not, And an inquiry was 
held, but Cavander, long ere this, had 
fled. He had expected such a crash, 
had anticipated it as a part of his specu- 
lation to be calculated among other 
chances, and was prepared not to face 
it, but to fly from it; and he had 
fled. 

But more important results followed, 
so damaging to the reputation of Colvin 
and Cavander, that never again could 
that firm rear its head in the city. 
Within a few days a warrant had been 
issued for the arrest of James Cavander. 

Langoran House was a desolation. 
Lady Colvin, to whom a considerable 
property had been secured, was still the 
nurse at my father’s bedside. My aunts, 
both Mrs. Van Clym and Susan Waring, 
insisted on being admitted. 

Lady Colvin permitted them to have 
their way, and I took the first oppor- 
tunity now afforded me of re-entering 
Langoran House—my home. 

Ah! as I stood in the hall, and 
paused to think what might have been, 
and what was—of what I might have 
been, and what I had not been: of my 
time thrown away, frittered away as to 
some of the best of the earliest years, 
I blamed only myself—and yet, at that 
moment, I seemed to vow, that, should 
I ever be the father of children, and 
left with one, or more, alone, as my 
father had been left with me, my com- 
panionship and example should, from 
my son’s earliest years, make me his 
guide and his friend, as well as his 
father. What might interest my boy 
should interest me ; what I could teach, 
he should learn. Religion, inculcating 
love, should be the basis of education. 

Thus meditating, I ascended to my 
father’s door. 

Already before the events above re- 
corded, his memory had become seriously 
impaired. 

Of the great ruin he knew nothing. 

Lady Colvin was most assiduous in 
her attentions. For once there was a 
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truce between us, and we watched and 
nursed together. 

One thing deeply grieved me. It 
was that I had never had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to my father on the 
subject of religion. 

It was too late now. 

Mrs. Clym came several times, and 
read chapters from the Bible and “ occa- 
sional prayers” to him. But as far as 
we could ascertain, he could neither 
follow her reading, nor comprehend her 
meaning. He was aware of her pre- 
sence, and appeared rather annoyed at 
it. That was all. The clergyman of 
the parish, too, having been thereto 
urged by Mrs. Van Clym, paid my poor 
father an official visit. The worthy, 
well-meaning man was unable to do 
anything. My father smiled at him, 
and feebly held out his hand under the 
evident impression that his visitor was a 
doctor, who had come to feel his pulse. 
But had the poor invalid been in the 
possession of his faculties, of what avail 
would a clergyman have been? Words 
of consolation? Well, other unofficial 
Christians could have said as much, and 
said them better. 

No, I thought of Austin’s reasoning, 
and of what I had heard at St. Bede’s : 
and I called to mind the death-scene of 
Sarah Wingrove, as described by Dr. 
Poddely. 

One day, it was the tenth of my 
regular attendance at Langoran House, 
a ray of intelligence shone in his eyes. 
He had slept well, and seemed to have 
gathered strength from his repose. It 
was a lovely morning as he opened his 
eyes, and made a movement with his 
hands, by which I understood him to 
express a wish to be raised up on his 
pillows. 

Lady Colvin was still sleeping. 

The nurse assisted me, and we placed 
him in a more comfortable position. 

The sun streamed in through the 
blinds, and the light fell on the foot 
of the bed. The nurse was for drawing 
the curtain, but her intention seemed to 
be anticipated by my father, who whis- 
pered in my ear, ** No, no,” and a minute 
afterwards he murmured, “ Light, light.” 
I directed the nurse to pull up the blind, 





and to lower it immediately if it should 
be found too strong for his eyes. This 
seemed to please him, as, on seeing the 
clear sunlight, he smiled, and gently 
pressed my hand. Then he sighed 
deeply. 

For a few seconds he was restless, 
turning his head, and moving his hands 
as if in search of something. ‘Then, 
what was the greatest grief to me, he 
tried to whisper in my ear a connected 
speech. Thrice he failed in his attempt. 

There was something that troubled 
him, and of which he would have dis- 
burdened himself. But it was not to 
be. After the third effort he himself 
appeared to be aware that what was now 
unsaid must so remain unto the end. 
Once again he whispered faintly. On 
word, ‘‘air.” The nurse opened the 
windows, and from below arose the 
hum of the streets, the careless song 
and cry, and the rumbling of vehicles. 

Then, as he seemed to wish for more 
support, I passed my arm behind him, 
and so lifted him that he lay more on 
my shoulder than his pillow. 

I saw now it was but a question of 
minutes, perhaps seconds. 

The nurse went noiselessly for Lady 
Colvin. 

We were alone. 

Unrestrained, from my heart, and 
with all my heart, I prayed aloud, fer- 
vently. The prayer of prayers alone 
rose to my lips, and I then realized 
something of its wealth of meaning, of 
its applicability to every circumstance 
of life, of the divine force of its peti- 
tions ; and, inspired by its words, a fire 
of faith, hope, and love, seemed to glow 
in my heart. 

‘Thy will be done.” 

My father’s lips moved, and he turned 
his head towards me. “ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” 

I felt, once again, the gentle pressure 
of his hand; our souls were together 
in communion, pleading before God, 
and we understood each other at last. 

Then he drew a long, deep, cavern- 
ous breath, his hold on me relaxed, 
and he lay back against my arm, on his 
pillow. Dead. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


TITETD OR UNTITLED !—WORK—MAKING 
UP FOR LOST TIME—LADY COLVIN-——DR, 
VENN FALKNER REAPPEARS—— USEFUL 
—A REVELATION—DIFFICULTIES DIS- 
APPEAR — SETTLED — JULIE — AUSTIN 
ONCE MORE—BROTHER AND SISTER— 
MEMENTO OF A FIRST MEETING AT RING- 
HURST—-END OF THE RECORD OF THE 
MEMBER OF THE COLVIN FAMILY. 


Arter father’s decease a considerable 
time elapsed before my case progressed 
another stage. 

As Mr. Lewson had predicted, there 
were many Australian difficulties arising 
out of carelessness, change of officials, 
accidents to the books, and so forth, 
until at length we began to imagine 
the registry of death as a piece of evi- 
dence unobtainable. 

In the meanwhile I was employing 
myself in chambers, and working as I 
had never worked before. 

I had an object in view. I began to 
understand the value of Time, of money, 
and, under the tuition of my best and 
kindest friends, my Aunt Susan and 
her husband, Mrs. Bob, and Uncle 
Herbert (who, if he would not take 
his own advice and act upon it, was 
prepared to give it on all occasions, and 
it was well worth having), I acquired 
a knowledge of the responsibilities of 
life, and learned to appreciate the worth 
of labour. 

At my father’s death, in consequence 
of the failure of Colvin and Cavander, 
I was left without a shilling. Lady 
Colvin was comparatively well off. 
She made me no offer of assistance, 
nor could I have accepted any at her 
hands. 

The fact of my inheritance of the 
title was now in dispute: and my friends 
hastened to make good my claim. For 
my part, Isaw nothing in the empty 
honour, and would willingly have re- 
linquished it. In justice, however, of 
course I had no option but to substan- 
tiate my legitimacy. 

About this time Mr. Lewson sent for 
me in haste. He had been concerned 
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fora man named Vere, who had been 
recently tried for forgery and found 
guilty. Whereupon, at the close of the 
case, a detective had volunteered some 
further statements concerning the pri- 
soner, against whom, it appeared, there 
had been a warrant issued years ago, 
when bearing the name of Geare, or 
Geere. And being a clergyman of the 
Church of England, he had committed 
a forgery on Owen Brothers, merchants, 
of Shrewsbury. The evidence further 
went on to show, that, in consequence 
of some delay in the proceedings, when 
the capture was to have been effected, 
it was discovered that Mr. Geare had 
disappeared. 

From that day to this he had not 
been heard of, but a woman to whom 
he had promised marriage in England, 
with whose little property he had de- 
camped, had come forward to swear to 
the identity of the prisoner, now call- 
ing himself Vere, with the man whom 
she had known as Geere or Geare. 

This man, on being now convicted 
and sentenced, had confided to Mr. 
Lewson his confession, and had re- 
quested to be allowed to see me. 

Vere, alias Geare, was Mr. Venn— 
Dr. Venn Falkner. 

What he had to tell me was very 
important. 

He had, as he had formerly informed 
me, been a clergyman in Wales. He 
had married Mr. Colvin to one Sarah 
Wingrove, one of a strolling company 
of players. 

Sarah Wingrove encouraged the at- 
tentions of only two out of many ad- 
mirers. One wasa Mr. James Cavan- 
der, and the other Mr. John Colvin. 
These two young gentlemen were ap- 
parently great friends, the former being 
some years older than the latter. 

“That Cavander never intended mar- 
riage was,” Venn said, “quite certain. 
He was too ambitious and clever for 
that. That he was as deeply in love 
with Sarah Wingrove—that is, as far as 
such a man can be in love with any 
woman—is equally certain. He was 
thwarted in his scheme by the simpli- 
city and impulsiveness of his young 
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companion, who, ignorant of a seducer’s 
arts and of the consequences of the 
false step he was about to take, married 
the strolling actress. Their union was 
kept a profound secret. I think in all 
this Cavander had his own designs. 
I know I had mine. It was Cavander 
who helped me out of the country 
when the forged draft on Owen Brothers 
was discovered ; and for some time I 
was in frequent communication with 
him.” 

Venn’s confession now went on to 
relate, circumstantially, how in Aus- 
tralia he had come across Susan Win- 
grove, twin sister of Sarah,. and, fore- 
seeing that, at some future time, the 
relationship might be of considerable 
service to him, he married her. She 
had a little money of her own: but, as 
might be expected, their union was not 
a happy one. Both sisters, Sarah and 
Susan, seemed to have lived a dissi- 
pated, idle life, and in throwing off the 
exercise of their religion (they had been 
brought up by Catholic parents, who 
had, unfortunately, died while the girls 
were still children) they had rapidly 
deteriorated, and had gradually deve- 
loped that craving for excitement which 
tries to satisfy itself with stimulants. 

This fatal disease soon led to a separa- 
tion between Mr. Colvin and Sarah, 
who went out to Australia, where she 
joined her sister (during the protracted 
absence of Venn himself from his own 
home), in whose house she died. There 
were present at her death the two 
Verneys and Dr. Poddely. Her sister 
Susan attested the entry of the correct 
name in the registry, and before Mr. 
Venn returned, she had herself written 
to Mr. Cavander, of Owen Brothers, 
Shrewsbury, to inform him of the death 
of Mrs. Colvin, or as by that time she 
would have been Lady John Colvin, 
though of this, both Venn and his wife 
were ignorant. 

This information Mr. Cavander must 
have imparted to Sir John, who placed 
implicit faith in his confidential friend, 
and within a few years Sir John mar- 
ried Miss Pritchard. 

Mr. Venn returned after a while to 
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England, leaving his wife to her fate 
in Australia. Her intemperate habits 
rendered her unfit for his purposes, 
whether as a tool, or a confederate. 
Having had a good education, Mr. 
Venn obtained his situation at Old 
Carter’s by certain means, in the use 
of which he was by this time an ade)t. 
Here he came across me, and was 
naturally interested in my finuily affairs, 

The appearance of his wife, who had 
contrived to follow him and discover 
him in England, suggested a new fraud, 
and one in which he could protect him- 
self by involving another, who had 
once befriended him, and on whose 
cherished hate for the man who had 
been his successful rival, Venn felt sure 
he could count. 

He was right. Cavander’s whole 
course had been taken with one fixed 
aim—there could apparently be no 
other, so every transaction that has 
since come to light seems to show— 
and that was, my father’s ruin. He 
hated him with a vindictive, fiendish 
hate. And he hated me; I felt it 
instinctively the moment I first saw 
him in the office, when I was a boy. 
His one object was his own, and his 
family’s, aggrandisement; he would 
secure his sister’s rights; he would 
see me displaced; he would make 
himself the firm, and then leave his 
senior partner to get on, as best he 
could, without him. 

Venn acknowledged that on the oc- 
easion when I had seen himself and 
wife with Mr. Cavander in Kensington 
Gardens, they were arranging how the 
fraud was to be accomplished. Susan’s 
likeness to her sister was the stock in 
hand. Unfortunately, she herself could 
not be trusted with their secret. 

They hit upon this scheme. Sir John, 
who had never recovered the shock of 
hearing of his wife being alive: and who 
was totally ignorant of the existence of 
a twin sister, was carefully reminded by 
Cavander of the outrageous habits of 
Sarah Wingrove, of her fatal propensity 
for drink, and how indulgence changes 
the expression, and makes awful ravages 
in the most lovely features, 
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Premising this, Cavander offered to 
show Sir John the very Sarah Win- 
grove whom he had married in Wales, 
and who was now the one legitimate 
Lady John Colvin. 

My father saw her: the unhappy 
woman had been carefully plied with 
drink, and Venn himself was on the 
spot to testify to the identity of this 
woman with the one to whom he had 
married Sir John years ago. 

Changed slightly, and for the worse, 
Sir John saw and recognized, as he 
thought, the woman to whom he had 
been once so passionately attached. 

From that day he was a broken man. 
From that day Cavander did as he 
pleased in my father’s house, and in 
the office. 

Sir John could scarcely bear me in 
his sight. Now, the past was explained. 

The accident which brought about 
the death of Susan at St. Winifrid’s, 
in the presence of my father, freed him, 
and bound Venn to the lie. He lived 
abroad on Cavander’s bounty for some 
time, but at length this failed, and then 
he returned to England with a false 
German diploma, and practised on 
the gullibility of Cowbridge under- 
graduates, 

When, on decamping with the club 
funds, he had offered me information 
which would be of the greatest possible 
service to me, he had done so in good 
faith; and the confession which, 
through Mr. Lewson, he had placed 
in my hands, was but the amplifica- 
tion of what he would have given me 
long before had I been willing to accept 
it. 

The Verneys remember all the case 
perfectly, for Sarah Wingrove turned 
out to be the very girl of whom Mrs. 
Verney had been so jealous on that 
northern circuit, of which she would 
have spoken more frequently, but that 
her husband had assured her that the 
allusion pained him considerably. They 
too were witnesses to the extraordinary 
resemblance between the two sisters ; 
and they could swear that it was 
Susan who entered the room and stood 
by her dead sister Sarah’s bed. 


Cavander’s admission could not be 
obtained. We did not however require 
it. For the man himself, I believe, he 
is past the justice of human law. He 
lived and grew rich in California, and 
was one morning found on his face 
before his own door. He had probably 
been murdered with a sling shot, as 
there was one wound found behind the 
ear. 

His wife had died, so my Aunt Clym 
informed me, in an asylum, knowing 
nothing of her husband’s crimes. His 
sister, Lady Colvin, had no desire to 
contest my claims. Satisfied with the 
evidence, she soon retired from the 
field, and we saw her no more. 


And so progressed my time, and in 
my diary I was able day by day to note 
down satisfactory results. Our name 
had to be made once more, not on 
Change, but at the bar. 

I shrank from no work. I was de- 
termined to deserve the kindness of 
those who, whatever my fortune or 
misfortune might have been, would 
never have deserted me. 

I worked, as it were, to repay them 
the interest in their outlay. 

My Time past had been, save for 
the latter part, Time lost. The re- 
mainder of the life of Cecil Colvin 
must be making up for lost time. 

I had lived entirely for myself— 
now for others. And need I say for 
whom it is the happiness of my life 
to work? who is my comfort in sorrow, 
my adviser in difficulties, my sympa- 
thiser in every variation of joy or grief? 
who, but Julie, my little Julie, my 
wife. 


We were by the seaside, Julie and I. 
Our choice of a watering-place out of 
the season, for it was the week before 
Easter, was guided by certain judicious 
reasons. Both of us preferred the quiet 
drowsiness of the sea-beach to the ex- 
citement and gaiety of a lounger’s pro 
menade. This alone would have been 
enough to have prevented our spending 
even a week at Brompton-by-the-Sea. 
But our arrival was in answer to a 
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letter from Austin Comberwood, re- 
ceived long since, who, congratulating 
me on my marriage, and on the suc- 
cessful issue out of my difficulties, in- 
formed me that he had become a 
Catholic, and having determined on 
trying his vocation for the priesthood, 
he was now studying as a novice in a 
Religious House, belonging to the Mis- 
sion at Lullingham, where, should our 
journeyings take us so far, he hoped to 
see US. 

Thus it came about that on the 
evening of Good Friday, Julie and I 
were sitting in the little church, watch- 
ing the people, as they knelt in medi- 
tation before the representation of the 
sepulchre, after quitting the confes- 
sionals on each side of the build- 
ing. There was a considerable Catholic 
element in the population of Lulling- 
ham, and the two priests (for it was 
only a depét from a larger house in 
Liverpool) found their time fully oc- 
cupied. It was a touching sight in 
that dim light to note penitent after 
penitent bending low in prayer, and 
presently quitting the church with a 
brighter mien and a firmer tread as 
conscious of a burden removed. 

So we sat and watched, and thought, 
and in our minds went back to those 
early days when as children we were 
taken to the little Catholic chapel in 
some out-of-the-way corner of London, 
where I had wandered about the aisle, 
and curiously examined the congrega- 
tion. 

We supposed ourselves the last in the 
church, for the one remaining priest, 
who had been detained longer than his 
companion, after carefully peering forth 
into the gloom, evidently came to the 
conclusion that his services were no 
longer required, and, having hung up 
his surplice and stole within the con- 
fessional, he withdrew by a side door 
which led into the house. 

We arose too, wondering at our own 
delay, when from the small door just 
mentioned came Austin, who, in obedi- 
ence to his superior’s orders, now acting 
as sacristan, had to see the church 
securely closed for the night, attend to 


the lamps, and everything duly and 
reverently bestowed in its own proper 
place. 

We were just rising to bid him “ good 
night,” and ask him a few questions 
about the coming Easter ceremonies, 
when we were startled by a deeply- 
drawn, heart-breaking sigh, issuing ap- 
parently from the darkest corner of the 
church close by the sepulchre. 

There, hitherto unperceived by us, 
perhaps by any, and certainly by the 
priest as he passed, a woman, or rather 
a dark shadowy form of a woman, 
crouched kneeling, with her head buried 
in her hands in an agony of grief. 

Austin whispered to me, “ Father 
Charles must have left without seeing 
her. Perhaps she was afraid to approach 
the confessional.” 

He approached the stricken figure, 
and asked, gently, “ Have you been to 
confession ?” 

She shook her head, almost passion- 
ately; then seemed to abase herself 
lower and lower as though to shrink 
even from her kind questioner. 

“Do you wish to go to confession 
now ¢” continued Austin, kindly. “If 
so, I will tell one of them at once.” 

An inexplicable sympathy, and no 
mere curiosity, held us spectators of 
this scene. 

Slowly and painfully the kneeling 
figure answered— 

“T am not of your faith.” 

The tone reached me. I recognized 
it, not clearly at once, but gradually. 

It had struck to Austin’s heart, as it 
had to mine. For a few seconds he 
was silent. 

“There is hope for all and there is 
salvation for all,” he said. 

“Yes, if I could but believe!” she 
cried, as, with a sudden impulse of 
despair, she stretched out her arms to- 
wards the large crucifix on the wall. 

This action discovered her face, on 
which the lamp of the sepulchre cast 
its pale steady light. 

Austin uttered a sharp cry, and her 
name passed his lips, as she turned to- 
wards him and showed the face, care- 
worn and sadly altered, but still hand- 
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some, and, above all, still the features 
of Lady Frederick Sladen, once Alice 
Comberwood. 


Walking home, I repeated to my 
wife so much of poor Alice’s story as I 
knew, and told her of my suspicions 
with regard to Cavander. 

“I remember her,” said Julie, thought- 
fully, as we walked home. “When I 
went to Ringhurst with my father——” 

Julie stopped herself. I knew what 
was passing in her mind. 

I never saw Alice again. Some time 
after Austin confided to me her story. 
She had from a girl had the deepest 
admiration for Cavander. He had fasci- 
nated her, and, clever man as he un- 
doubtedly was, his vanity was so flat- 
tered by the worship of this girl, that 
flattering her in turn by the condescen- 
sion of his great talents, he used his 
utmost art to desolate the fair land 
which, in its approach to womanhood, 
was putting forth signs of so great 
promise. It was a devil’s design to rob 
heaven of a soul. 

Cavander would gladly have seen 
her married to Sir Frederick. It was 
he who had urged it on old Mr. Com- 
berwood. Alice struggled against the 
match to the last, but, for her father’s 
sake (as I had learnt that night out- 
side the window at Ringhurst), con- 
sented. Then she fled, and trusted 
to Cavander. Within a year her trust 
in him had gone for ever; and she was 
left alone in the world, wishing she 
could believe in nothing, and so die. 
But, in the merciful providence of hea- 
ven, this was not to be. She was to be 
brought back to a true home, to be wel- 
comed by the brother who had never 
ceased to mourn and pray for her, to be 
taught by him whom she had left at the 


threshold of Faith, and who was now to 
take her by the hand, and show her 
where, in this world, she could be com- 
forted with the assurance of pardon. 
Devoted to the care of the poorest out- 
casts of society Alice thenceforth lived ; 
and in this charitable service she died, 
resigned to Heaven’s will, happy in 
suffering what Justice might demand, 
humbly trusting in the Divine Mercy 
that she might be saved, “ yet so as by 
fire.” 


She was buried at Lullingham. In 
the early morning we sought her grave. 
The fresh-cut turf was wet with dew az 
though with the tears of angels. 

On her grave is only this: beneath 9 
cross cut in the stone are the initials 
A.C., then the date. Then these words: 

“IT am not worthy. Pray for me.” 

And the prayer followed : 


“ May she rest in peace. Amen.” 


Here the story of “ My Time” ends, 

I would like to tell you of the suc- 
cessful career of many who have ap- 
peared in this book, of Mr.- Verney 
perhaps, above all. One of these days, 
perhaps, he will speak for himself, as, 
to do him justice, he never loses an 
opportunity of placing himself, his 
opinions, and the family talents before 
the public. 

Perhaps the time will come when I 
shall “take silk” and append “ Q.C.” 
to my name. 

I do not intend to send my son to 
Holyshade, though I am informed that 
all our Public Schools have vastly im- 
proved. Well, they wanted it badly 
enough, Heaven knows, even in My 
Time. And here.ends my record. I 
wonder how my son will write of me? 


THE END. 
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DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION FROM A NATIONAL POINT 
OF VIEW. 


Tue brief paper, which appeared in the 
January number of this magazine, on 
“ National Education from a Denomi- 
nationalist’s Point of View,” by a 
member of the London School Board, 
has suggested the desirability of a 
parallel exposition, equally brief, of 
the different view taken by other 
members of the same Board. As in 
the former article, the purpose of the 
following remarks is not controversy, 
but explanation; and the example set 
by the extremely moderate tone of the 
denominationalist writer shall certainly 
not be neglected here. Farther, it is 
understood that we are concerned here 
only with primary schools, though 
nationalists regard it as a strong point 
in favour of their position, that their 
principles, and only theirs, are capable 
of consistent and uniform application 
to all branches of public education 
sustained by national funds. 

By national primary education then, 
we, from our point of view, understand 
a system of elementary schools either 
wholly supported or largely subsidized 
out of public funds, whether local or 
imperial, and managed by public au- 
thority. As was observed by the writer 
in the January number, the necessity 
for such a system of schools is now 
generally, nay, even universally acknow- 
ledged. But the reasons which have 
led public opinion to this acknowledg- 
ment ought to be borne in mind, if we 
would fairly understand the position 
taken by Nationalists as distinguished 
from Denominationalists. One of those 
reasons is the manifest impotence of an 
overwhelming majority of parents to 
secure by their own unaided resources 
an efficient elementary training for their 
children. The minute and laborious 
inquiry instituted by the London Board 
has distinctly confirmed the estimate of 


the Education Department that six- 
sevenths of the population are unable to 
pay more than ninepence a week for 
school fees. And we speak within very 
moderate bounds when we say that to 
two-thirds of those requiring elementary 
schools a charge of fourpence for each 
child is a prohibitory price. Now if 
rent and interest on capital invested in 
a school be considered, as well as the ex- 
penses of apparatus and staff, it will be 
found that two pounds a year from each 
child, or deducting holidays and absences, 
say one shilling for each week of attend- 
ance, is the very lowest fee which can 
make elementary instruction really self- 
supporting. The annual cost for each 
child is usually reckoned at thirty 
shillings. But this is exclusive of 
interest on capital, and assumes a lower 
rate of remuneration for teachers than 
is either just or safe for the interests of 
education. Let us split the difference 
and say thirty-five shillings. That is 
certainly the very lowest annual fee 
which would enable any teacher worthy 
of his hire to make an elementary school 
a really self-supporting institution. 
Ninepence a week on forty weeks in 
the year (which, as things go, would bea 
very high average of actual attendance), 
would yield the teacher thirty shillings 
only. But ninepence is a very unusual 
fee in an elementary school ; and it is 
unusual only because it is found gener- 
ally impossible to get it. An inquiry 
made by the London Board at the 
beginning of last year, showed that in 
the whole metropolis there were only 
between 2,000 and 3,000 children pay- 
ing that amount. On the other hand, 
the number paying less than fourpence, 
but exclusive of free scholars, was very 
nearly 190,000. 

From the national point of view, we 
think that these portentous facts are 
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not sufficiently weighed. And in par- 
ticular, as will be explained presently, 
we are of opinion that their significance 
is somewhat ignored when it is insisted 
that all parents who cannot afford to 
pay school fees should appear before 
boards of guardians as applicants for 
outdoor relief. At the present moment, 
however, it is sufficient if we realize 
the formidable nature of the great social 
paradox which these facts bting into 
view. The denominationalist writer 
urged with considerable plausibility, if 
not with exhaustive accuracy, “ that 
the only ground upon which compulsory 
attendance at school can be justified, is 
au hypothesis that a knowledge of the 
three R’s is as necessary as food and 
clothing; the parent who neglects to 
provide the one is clearly as guilty as 
the parent who neglects to provide the 
other.” What then are we to say of a 
state of things in which six-sevenths of 
the population belonging to the richest 
country in the world are through poverty 
totally incapable of providing for one of 
the essential needs of family life? On 
the one hand, our civilization has 
reached the point of insisting that 
every parent shall regard an efficient 
elementary education for his children as, 
equally with sufficient food, a necessary 
of life. On the other hand, the con- 
stitution of our civilization is from some 
cause or other so incongruous with this 
demand, that six out of every seven pa- 
rents are absolutely incapable of doing 
what we require. It is of no use to say 
that we are putting our requirements too 
high, for we are now speaking only of that 
“knowledge of the three R’s” which all 
agree in regarding as essential. The old 
twopenny dame schools did not furnish 
this knowledge. And it cannot be fur- 
nished at a cost of less than thirty-five 
shillings a year for each child, a sum 
which an enormous majority of the 
people cannot afford. 

Some form of aided education then is 
absolutely necessary. It is imperatively 
demanded by the great social paradox 
here pointed out. Now necessity is 
the mother of common-sense as well as 
of invention. And under the discipline 


of this dire mentor, public opinion, 
swallowing all scruples about the modi- 
fied communism involved, has insisted 
on public elementary education. The 
old true blue “voluntaries,” whose 
name has been of late so strangely 
borrowed by their victorious opponents, 
the advocates of Government grants, 
had at least the merit of consistency. 
They objected not merely to any de- 
partmental control over their religious 
teaching, but also to state pay in any 
form. The remedy they proposed was 
that of charitable contributions. But 
they were imperfectly aware of the 
gigantic dimensions of theirtask. And 
we believe that there is not one of 
them left who does not feel that when 
we have six-sevenths of the popula- 
tion to deal with, eleemosynary me- 
thods are out of place. When the 
people of an Indian province are found 
to be absolutely incapable of supplying 
their children with rice, imperial re- 
sources are at once applied to their aid. 
And, to borrow in a modified form the 
words of the Denominationalist, “As 
one of the grounds on which compulsory 
attendance at school is justified, is an 
hypothesis that a knowledge of the three 
R’s is as necessary as food and clothing ; 
the nation which neglects to secure to 
parents the opportunity for providing 
the one is as guilty as the nation which 
neglects to secure them the opportunity 
of providing the other.” This at least 
is the view of nationalists in education. 
To a certain extent also it is the view 
of denominationalists as well. The dis- 
tinction between the temporary nature 
of the physical need in India, and the 
apparently permanent character of the 
intellectual need in England, does not 
make any difference to the general con- 
clusions of either party. Both agree 
that as six-sevenths of the population 
cannot of themselves secure for their 
children a sufficient “ knowledge of the 
three R’s,” they must be aided ; and 
that they are best aided by the State. 
But from this point we part company. 

It appears to us nationalists that 
our friends who have accompanied us 
hitherto in our conclusions, go on to 
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apply the eleemosynary principle of 
voluntaryism to the distribution of State 
aid. They have been doing this fora 
generation past ; and they want us to 
assure them that they shall always be 
allowed to do it, notwithstanding the 
revolution which has been effectively 
though gently inaugurated by the Act 
of 1870. They justify this demand on 
the ground that a fractional part of 
their resources still consists in voluntary 
subscriptions ; and on this account they 
claim to make an eleemosynary use of 
public funds. The true voluntaries 
said, in effect, “‘ We pity the ignorance 
of the poor, and will impart know- 
ledge to them as a matter of favour by 
contributions out of our own pockets.” 
The new voluntaries, or denomina- 
tionalists, say, “‘ We also pity the ignor- 
ance of the poor, and we are anxious to 
grant them the favour of instruction, 
provided always that we obtain substan- 
tial aid from the Imperial Exchequer.” 
This is not a description of different 
sects, or of religious and non-religious 
parties. The true voluntaries were all 
more or less denominationalists, though 
the name had not been invented in 
their day. The National Society was 
at first as purely “voluntary” as its 
elder sister and rival, whose priority of 
birth is so often ignored. But both 
alike were voluntary then, as newly- 
hatched chickens are featherless, not 
from choice, but from the inevitable 
conditions of their origin. And both 
alike were very glad to accept State-pay 
as soon as ever they could get it. Still 
farther, the Lancasterian, or British and 
Foreign School Society, equally with 
its younger imitator, proceeded to use 
and does still use State-pay on precisely 
the same eleemosynary principles which 
had guided its voluntary exertions. The 
Lancasterian Society was indeed more 
liberal in the conditions which it at- 
tached to the reception of the favour 
of instruction. In its schools neither 
teachers nor children were compelled to 
accept or learn any catechism or for- 
mulary; and, not without a protest 
from Unitarians against the unreality of 
the profession, it declared itself entirely 
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unsectarian. The religious teaching in 
its colleges and schools has always been 
undisguisedly “ evangelical.” And until 
the establishment of the conscience 
clause no Catholic, Jew, or Rationalist 
could claim as a matter of right to with- 
draw his child from the inculcation of 
such interpretations of the Scriptures as 
were implicitly, though not explicitly, 
authorized by the managers of the 
Society. From the nationalist’s point 
of view, therefore, the difference be- 
tween the Lancasterian and the National 
Societies in regard to such matters is 
only one of degree. And we insist that 
both alike attempt to carry out national 
education on eleemosynary principles. 
The managers of both sets of schools 
have claimed, and we believe do yet 
claim, the right to exclude children for 
non-compliance with conditions imposed 
only by their own authority. Admis- 
sion is a favour which may be forfeited, 
in the case of elder children, by such 
gross ignorance as would bring down 
the payment for results, or in the case 
of any, by want of shoes or by squalid 
appearance. The school is also fre- 
quently associated with clothing clubs 
and other charitable societies, the bene- 
fits of which may be refused to non- 
attendants at church or Sunday school. 
The relation of the teachers to the 
managers, clerical or lay, seems too 
much like that of underlings in a chari- 
table society to their employers. The 
scholars are interesting mainly as “ the 
children of the poor,” not as the future 
citizens of a great nation. And yet 
that love of symmetry and neatness, so 
characteristic of the charity which used 
to dress little girls in mob-caps and little 
boys in tailed coats, has been compelled to 
relegate to “ ragged schools” the dirtiest 
and most neglected children, who, it 
would seem, ought specially to be the 
care of the State. On the other hand, 
the eleemosynary tone of the denomina- 
tional school system has scareely been 
favourable to the adoption of any high 
standard of teaching, even for that class 
of children who are a credit to it. The 
much-abused Revised Code can hardly be 
accepted as the full explanation of this. 
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The “state to which it has pleased God 
to call” children is supposed to be 
settled by the fact that they are the 
recipients of charity ; and, with a few 
noble exceptions, their education has 
been limited by this assumption. 

Now the present writer has no wish 
whatever to undervalue the benevolence 
or the religious zeal of which the denomi- 
national school system, with all its im- 
perfections, is a noble result. And 
farther, he fully admits the force of 
many objections that are urged against 
the feasibility of any attempt to absorb 
it suddenly in any more national scheme. 
The only object of this paper is to ex- 
plain how and why, in the opinion of 
nationalists, the denominational method 
is not the best way of meeting the 
wants of six-sevenths of the people of 
England. The attempt to make them 
all the recipients of voluntary charity 
broke down as a matter of course. And 
the administration of public funds on 
eleemosynary principles by compara- 
tively irresponsible school managers, has 
not produced such results as to compen- 
sate us for its obvious injustice. - It is 
needless to go over the old story of 
the six “ standards,” or to count up the 
hundreds of thousands of children who 
never pass the fourth. It is sutlicient 
that the administration of public money 
in such a manner has been necessarily 
unsystematic and capricious, providing 
excessive school accommodation in dis- 
tricts like Westminster and Marylebone, 
and leaving the haunts of poverty, like 
Bethnal Green and the Tower Hamlets, 
in appalling destitution. We say, there- 
fore, let us abandon the eleemosynary 
method of operation altogether. Let us 
arrange that every penny of national 
money devoted to elementary education 
shall be applied by legally-constituted 
representatives of school districts. Let 
us have the candour to own that when 
we approved the provision of State-aided 
education for six-sevenths of the popula- 
tion, we adopted a principle of com- 
munism. We are not a logical people, 
and are always able to stop any dan- 
gerous enlargement of the principle 
with a blunt “no,” when it has gone 
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far enough to satisfy our practical 
needs. But we consider ourselves a 
candid people; and it is better to call 
things by their right names. Let us 
remember that the six-sevenths of the 
population who require elementary 
schools pay at least as much, probably 
far more, of imperial and local taxation 
than the remaining seventh, who sup- 
pose—many of them foolishly—that 
they can do without Government aid 
or supervision. And if we bear this 
in mind, fairness and honesty will pre- 
vent our arguing as though the cost of 
teaching the poor were borne to any 
very large extent by the rich. It is, 
we repeat, a communistic principle we 
have adopted, according to which what 
each one affords for a great national 
need is thrown into a common fund, and 
“ distribution is made to each according 
to his several necessity.” But if so, it is 
not an un-English logic, it is common 
fairness which requires that everyone 
who contributes, directly or indirectly, 
to the common stock—and that means 
every Englishman—should be able to 
demand as a right, not as a charitable 
favour, his own proper share in the 
general provision. Still farther, if an 
intolerable pressure of need has driven 
the most individualistic people in the 
world to the adoption of a communistic 
principle, this does not imply, and 
ought never to have involved any out- 
rage on public or private conscience. 
Some of us think that to force from us 
contributions for the purpose of propa- 
gating to another age forms of religious 
opinion which in our eyes are mis- 
chievous and demoralizing, is a very 
grave injustice. At any rate, we are 
of opinion that any religion taught 
at public expense in public schools, 
ought to be of a very catholic character 
indeed—in fact, one from which no one 
dissents. Is there such a religion? We 
think there is ; and we are thankful to 
believe that it is now being actually 
taught, even during the two hours when 
dogma is tabooed, wherever good men 
and women have children under their 
care. 

As a final illustration of the different 
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lights in which the same subject may 
appear according to the point of view 
we adopt, let us take the payment 
and remission of fees. ‘ A Denomina- 
tionalist” says this ought to be dealt 
with by the guardians of the poor. And 
why? Because if “a knowledge of the 
three R’s is as necessary as food and 
clothing, the parent who neglects to 
provide the one” (of course at his own 
expense !) “is clearly as guilty as the 
parent who neglects to provide the 
other ; and if the cause is poverty, he 
is equally a pauper in either case.” 
Very well; then it seems to us that 
six-sevenths of the population of this 
country are paupers. That, on the 
authority of the Education Department, 
contirmed by laborious inquiry, is the 
proportion of the population which 
needs subsidized schools. They do not 
provide at their own expense a know- 
ledge of the three R’s. And the reason 
is, it is too expensive for them. A num- 


ber of them pay sixpence a week, but 
the majority pay only twopence ; while 
the real cost is about a shilling. Many 
schools have recently been opened at a 
penny fee. Yet no denominationalist 
considers the children who attend them 
paupers. If, however, a poor indus- 
trious parent breaks his leg, and is un- 
able for two months to find fivepence a 
week for his five children, in addition 
to their food, we are told that he ought 
to make himself a pauper. He may 
receive elevenpence from the general 
stock and retain his pride ; but he must 
not have the remaining penny. From 
a national point of view this does not 
seem consistent or just. A communistic 
principle has been adopted ; and though 
we are far from saying that it ought 
to be hastily extended, yet it ought to 
be applied with justice, and with fair 
consideration both for conscience and 
self-respect. 
J. ALLansoy Picton. 


REVENANT. 


You ask me why at our first meeting 
A sudden dimness seemed to veil 

My eyes, and why they shunned your greeting, 
And why my lips were strangely pale? 


Who sees the shade of a lost lover, 
May well be pale for hope or fear ; 
You seemed a ghost from days gone over 
When first I looked upon you, dear! 


Because, before a word was spoken, 
And almost ere I saw you plain, 

I thought you her whose heart was broken, 
The day that mine was snapped in twain. 


Now, like a ghost let loose from prison, 
And strange below the common skies, 
You see my dead youth re-arisen, 
To meet the magic of your eyes. 
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SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER IN THE INTERIOR, DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1873. 


LETTER XII. 
A VISIT TO MURILLO’S HOUSE. 


Wao, among painters, has done his 
work more nobly, or more skilfully, 
than the painter of Seville, Bartolomé 
Esteban Murillo ? 

It was a bright sunny evening in 
December 1873, when, fresh from the 
contemplation of the fixed, dark, sted- 
fast gaze of his “San Francisco re- 
ceiving the Stigmata” (now in the 
Academia de Bellas Artes at Cadiz), 
and his exquisitely sweet “Angel de 
Ja Guarda,” in the cathedral of Seville, 
I bent my hasty steps towards the home 
of this great artist in Seville. 

I passed through the narrow winding 
streets of the ‘‘Juderia,” or Jewish 
quarter, now no longer restricted to 
the Jewish population. The sun hardly 
ever looks upon these narrow paved 
paths, with their tall houses seeming 
almost to meet overhead: but they 
were growing wet with the evening 
dews, which fall heavily in winter, partly 
making up for the lack of rain. 

In a little street, now called “ Plaza 
de Alfaro,” or running outof that little 
square, is the great painter’s simple 
house, with “ No. 2” written over its 
lowly Spanish portals. A Spanish man- 
servant and a dark-eyed, good-natured 
Andalucian lassie were laughing and 
love-making at the door. I told them 
my errand, and the girl pointed lazily— 
and wondering evidently what on earth 
the English sefior had come to see the 
house for—to a little marble tablet just 
inside the door, fixed in the wall, to 
the left hand as you enter. 

Like the house itself, and all the 
surroundings, it was most unpretending 
and unobtrusive. 


On it was the simple inscription— 


‘« En esta casa fué ciertamente 
En la que murié 
el dia 3 de Abril de 1682 
el insigne pintor Sevillano 
Bartolomé Esteban Murillo.” 

It is a plain, white-washed, modest 
Spanish house, consisting of a ground 
floor and two upper floors. The little 
street in which it stands is narrow ; 
part of the house fronts another house, 
the rest overlooks a garden, with a 
high wall around it, making the look- 
out from the lower rooms still duller 
than would a house fronting it. Under 
the wall of this garden a few mule- 
teers and gitanos, in picturesque and 
gaudy costumes, their bronzed-brown 
faces reminding one of the truthfulness 
of the great painter’s colouring, were 
watering their donkeys and mules. 

I asked leave to'go over the house, 
and asked where, in which room, Mu- 
rillo painted. ‘“ Why, how can J tell,” 
said the good-natured lassie, “in which 
room he painted? veryone says that 
he painted under the orange-trees in 
the old walled garden of the alcazar 
opposite ; but vamos !—come over the 
house.” So we went. On either side 
of the tiny “hall,” as you enter, is ‘a 
narrow door, each door opening into a 
small, narrow, ill-lighted room, with 
floors of common red tiles, and a dark 
cupboard in each room, if my memory 
serves me in good stead. 

My Andalucian lassie trundled up 
the narrow winding stairs—so narrow, 
so dark, only the width of five bricks 
placed lengthways, and with a little 
fronting of worn wood-work. On the 
first storey the doors are still small, the 
rooms dark and narrow. They were in- 
habited by a Spanish family, and I did 
not more than step inside them. 
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To the top, or second storey, the 
staircase is little better than a creaking 
wooden ladder; but at the top my 
guide showed me a little niche in the 
wall. ‘ Here,” she said, “used to be 
one of his paintings.” All the rooms 
have floors of red brick or tile; all are 
narrow and dark. On the top storey 
is the old kitchen, the only inhabitant 
of which was a black, white-breasted 
retriever puppy, who welcomed us with 
every noisy demonstration of delight, 
and evidently did not at all appreciate 
the honour of being a prisoner in 
Murillo’s kitchen ! 

The lassie, romping with her mute 
companion, threw open a door, through 
which I crouched and squeezed, and we 
stood upon the roof—a tiny space, slop- 
ing down to the front, only five yards 
by three, looking straight down into the 
walled garden of the alcazar, a typical 
Spanish garden, with its gorgeous orange 
and lime trees, its rich irrigated plots 
of vegetables, its square regular beds, 
and neat evergreen borders. 

Here, I thought, more likely than in 
the dark, narrow rooms, the great mas- 
ter wrought. The view was very beau- 
tiful—Spanish housetops, remember, 
are not like our smoky English house- 
tops, fit only for sparrows, and smoke, 
and cats. Spanish cities are smokeless, 
chimneyless ; no smuts fly about, and on 
Spanish housetops we can safely dry 
our white snowy linen. 

The view was very beautiful—over 
the old garden, over the tops of snow- 
white houses with flat, brown roofs ; 
above was nothing but the cloudless 
blue sky, with the setting sun sinking 
below the distant sierra, in red and 
golden splendours to his rest. 

And then I passed out; the dark- 
eyed hoyden locked up her dog once 
more in the classic kitchen, only too 
glad to return to her love-making. 

This, then, was the humble house of 
the great painter. Here he lived, and 
here died in April, 1682, aged sixty- 
four, by an unlucky fall from the 
scaffold, as he was painting one of his 
grandest, or at least most elaborate, 
paintings, the “ Marriage of Santa 
Catilina,” taken from its home in the 
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Convent of Los Capuchinos in Cadiz 
during the Revolution of the summer 
of 1873, and now in the “ Academia 
de Bellas Artes,” in the same city. 
Here, in this humble house, lived and 
died the one perhaps of all painters 
who excelled in avery style that he 
undertook : the frio, or dark and sternly 
marked, as in his “St. Francis re- 
ceiving the Stigmata;” his earliest 
style, the cdlido, defined outline, with 
warmer colour, as in his “ Adoration 
of the Shepherds,” in the Gallery at 
Madrid ; and the vaporoso, or blending 
style, something akin to the style of 
our own Turner, of which, as an exam- 
ple, may be quoted his “ Martyrdom of 
St. Andrew,” also in the Madrid Gal- 
lery. Here dwelt and died the painter 
of the “ Holy Family,” a work full of 
peace and love; of more than one ez- 
quisite “ Concepcion ;” of “La Virgin 
de los Dolores,” so full of mournful 
pathos, of “‘ San Juan con el Cordero,” 
full of fervour, of “ St. Francis embrac- 
ing his Crucified Son.” 

A few doors from the little house 
which “ ciertamente” was that of Mu- 
rillo, stands another, more pretentious, 
which claims the honour of having been 
the house in whose bright, quiet gar- 
den he was wont to paint. The kindly 
seflora, on my presenting my card 
and asking leave to enter the garden, 
at once sent her servant to conduct 
me thither. We passed through the 
courtyard of the house and into the 
garden, which consisted of two small 
quadrangles, but, oh, so beautiful! 
Well might the great master exchange 
his dark narrow rooms, and his tiny 
strip of sunny roof aloft, for the peace- 
fulness and beauty of this quiet spot. 
The orange-trees, crowded with green 
and yellow fruit, lent their shade; the 
lime-tree, with its larger fruit of sicklier 
hue, and the fig-tree, with its broad, cool 
leaves, grew in quiet profusion ; hard 
by, sheltered by cypresses, was a tank, 
and a trickling, gurgling fountain of 
crystal water; the grape-vine climbed 
over a rustic trellis work : the pimiento, 
or pepper-tree, the most graceful of Spa- 
nish trees, like to, but more graceful than, 
the English weeping-willow, also lent its 
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shade. Two fountains, with their trick- 
ling waters, soothed the ear of those who 
sate and worked, or read, in this shady 
spot ; magnolias, camellias, climbed the 
walls; the sweet lemon-verbena, the 
scented geranium, or “ malva-rosa” of 
the Spaniards, the hgliotrope, the scarlet 
geranium, and the crimson and clove 
carnations, straggled over the trim box- 
hedges that enclosed their beds. 

In the inner quadrangle—like the 
first very small—an ancient mule, under 
the shade of a fig-tree, still more ancient, 
was slowly turning round the water- 
wheel, with its shining, dripping cask- 
ets, of an old Moorish noria ; all around 
him, and overhead, the lime-tree and the 
orange-tree showed their bright yellow 
fruit to the setting sun ; truly, I thought 
to myself, here a painter might paint, a 
poet sing to the tune of the turning 
wheel and the gushing fountains, with 
the scent of exotic plants filling the 
balmy evening air. 

A few doors from this house is an 
open, small, dusty space, a barren oval, 
belted in by stunted acacia-trees, with a 
solitary gas-lamp in its centre; it is 
called now “Plaza de Santa Cruz,” 
Santa Cruz being the name of a tiny 
church, pulled down in 1858. On one 
of the walls (of a private house) front- 
ing this little hovel, is a marble tablet, 
with the inscription, 

‘* Para perpetuar la memoria 
de que en el ambito de esta plaza 
hasta poco hace templo sagrado 
hastan depositadas las cenizas 
del celebre pintor Sevillano 
Bartolomé Esteban Murillo 
la Academia de Bellas Artes 
Acordé poner esta lapida. 
Modesto monumento, pero el primero 
Que se consagra a 4 fundador 


And so, as the shades of eve drew on, I 
left the haunts of the great painter—the 
painter of truth and of life as he saw it, 
and as those in Andalucia see it at the 
present day. 

Of Maurillo’s life I know nothing ; 
but no scandalous or libellous report 
has ever, I believe, currently attached 
itself to his name, as it did most falsely 
for a period to that of another exceed- 
ingly beautiful painter, Alonso Cano. 


Murillo, however, neither needs nor 
claims any notice of his life ; into his 
works he threw his life, and he lives in 
his works—works that have elevated 
and refined thousands of souls—and he 
cannot die ; he needs no memorial stone, 
no tablet, no biography ; as is the case 
with all the good and great, “his works 
do follow him ;” and perhaps amid all 
his toils and labours to the last—for he 
died at the age of sixty-four ofa fall from 
a scaffold while painting one of his 
masterpieces—he looked forward to no 
reward for himself, but to the elevating 
and ennobling of others who should 
follow him, and could breathe that 
prayer so hard to be breathed by one 
living amid all the seductions of this 
present life, “ Show Thy servants their 
work, and their children Thy glory.” 


LETTER XIIL 


CHRISTMAS ; AND ITS HOPES AND FEARS. 


“Peace on earth, goodwill to men” 
was not, alas! the burden of our Christ- 
mas carol and our New Year's greeting 
in the wilds of the Interior. How 
often, since that ‘day when the angels 
sang songs of peace and joy, has the 
Divine Christmas greeting seemed an 
idle mockery, when the pale moon is 
looking down on fields of the suffering 
and the slain ; or on the widow and the 
orphan crouching over the half-empty 
grate ; or, as was the case but just now 
in Spain, on disquietude and plotting, 
and anxiety of every sort, misrule, 
disorder, and conspiracy, “men’s hearts 
failing them for fear.” 

A few Christmas episodes in our life 
in the Interior might, I have thought, 
prove of sufficient interest to warrant 
me in jotting them down, without com- 
ment or adornment. 

I was travelling much, both by day 
and by night, about Christmas time, 
and the most unobservant eye could not 
fail to see sufficient indications of some 
extraordinary movement ; the guardias 
civiles, preservers of law and order 
throughout Spain, were being shifted 
about in bodies from place to place ; 
here, a body of twenty, wrapped in their 
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huge capas, rifle in hand and sword- 
bayonet by side, with their keen dark 
eyes scrutinizing every fresh face, would 
enter the railway carriage; at another 
station two, with a prisoner, would join 
them, silent and stern as ever. Every 
honest man welcomes and respects these 
brave, clever, truthful, sober, indefati- 
gable preservers of peace and justice ; 
they are a terror only to evil-doers! 

I have already given a slight sketch 
of the services which these men are ever 
ready to perform, but I will recur to the 
subject again. Before Senor Martinez 
de la Rosa, the well-known author of 
*‘ Poems for Children,” and other poems, 
came to be connected with the Cabinet 
of Christina, he was robbed on the 
highway ; when he came into power he 
was instrumental in forming a body of 
guards who, mounted or on foot, should 
keep the roads free from banditti; they 
were dressed after the fashion of the 
French gendarmerie, probably owing to 
the French influence then prevailing at 
Court, and numbered at first some five 
or six thousand. These men are chosen 
for (1) having been steady and good 
soldiers, (2) height and strength, (3) 
education ; but they have all served in 
the Regular Army for a certain time, 
and are equally able to hunt in couples 
as policemen, or in large bodies as 
regular troops. Their pay is two pesetas 
per diem, and an allowance, if mounted, 
for fodder for their horses. Their chief 
occupation, of late, has been not so much 
to suppress robbery in the camp as to 
quarter themselves in disaffected towns, 
and prevent outbreaks and licenses. 

Christmas eve came at last, or, as we 
call it here, noche-buena ; the streets in 
the daytime were bright with the various 
dresses of those that bought and sold ; 
at night, from every house in every 
street, came the tinkle of the guitar, the 
rom rom rom of the Zambomba,! and the 


1 This is called a musical instrument, 
although why, except on the lucus a non lu- 
cendo principle, I cannot understand. It is 
made of earthenware, and in shape just like a 
common English flower-pot. One end is open: 
over the other a piece of drum-parehment is 
tightly stretched ; into this parchment is in- 
serted a reed, which protrudes about eight or 
nine inches from the parchment ; the musician 


rattle of the tambourine ; at midnight, 
in each church, the “Child New-born,” 
who came to bring “peace on earth, 
goodwill to men,” was exhibited and 
adored by the sable crowd of worship- 
pers; at midnight, too, strange contrast ! 
marched into our .town, with bayonets 
fixed, and gleaming bright as their well- 
ordered ranks passed each little oil-lamp, 
a body of guards. 

Well, if we are to have peace, for the 
present, I suppose, it must be won and 
preserved by the sword. 

Men kept their Christmas time, as 
usual ; outwardly all was noise, and fes- 
tivity, and glitter; but every eye was 
looking forward to one day: the day 
on which the Cortes would reassemble, 
and demand of Emilio Castelar an ac- 
count of his arduous but nobly fulfilled 
stewardship. 

Strange whispers went about ; every 
Spaniard is a politician, whether he 
light his errant watch-fire, and strew 
his rough bed to leeward of a clump of 
prickly pear or aloe ; or, wrapped in his 
manta, pass his nights on the stone floor 
of the roadside venta ; or sip coffee in his 
casino among his sympathizers (for each 
casino is devoted to a separate phase of 
politics) ; or smoke his scented Havana 
over the brasero of his palacio—what- 
ever be his rank or station he is a poli- 
tician, and believes it to be his duty to 
interfere in the affairs of his country. 

I heard one poor man—very poor, very 
ignorant—say,‘‘Castelar will comedown; 
he promised to sever Church and State, 
and give us liberty of thought ; he has 
not done so! He promised to do away 
—O vast expense and useless tax !—with 
a standing army: he has not done so.” 
And the poor old fellow’s tattered coat 
shook with indignation, and his eye 
grew moist with a tear as he said, “ Poor 
Spain!” This sentiment about Castelar’s 
non-fulfilment of his promise is a stereo- 
typed one ; I am constantly hearing it 
among the lower orders. 


wets his fingers, and rubs them up and down 
the stem of the reed, which gives a hoarse 
hollow sound, called by the Spaniards ‘‘the 
rom rom rom of the zambomba.” No hous¢ 
is without these instruments, played by chil 
dren, at Christmas time. 
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Speculations as to what change would 
take place on the 2nd and 3rd of Janu- 
ary are rife among us ; some believed 
power would be left with the Intran- 
sigentes ; some, but few, that Castelar 
would continue Dictator for a few weeks, 
provisionally; some, that the “Infant” 
would be placed upon the throne. “ Pi 
y Margall and the Cantonal system” 
was the watchword of the lower orders. 

Strange photographs went up in the 
streets, the most remarkable of which I 
here transcribe: it is one of large di- 
mensions, costing three or four pesetas. 
In one corner stands on a white pedestal 
a draped and graceful woman, flaring 
torch in hand, representing Liberty ; on 
the pedestal is written, in French, “ Les 
droits de”—I cannot decipher ; bare- 
headed, or waving hats in the air, comes 
to her feet a long winding procession of 
men, women, and children, in working 
dress, the end of the long, snake-like line 
being lost in the distant hills; a church 
stands hard by ; they disregard it ; one 
solitary ploughman stops his oxen to 
wave his hat. Far away is the distant 
sea, with one or two flying sails, and 
the smoke of a steamer upon its calm 
bosom. At intervals, to the very end 
of the long line of human beings, are 
carried banners ; on the first is written, 
“ Francia” (considered by all Spaniards 
the champion of civil liberty) ; on the 
second, “ Espafia;” on the third, “‘ Au- 
triche ;” on the fourth, “Siciles ;” then 
“ Romagna ;” on the rest the letters are 
too dim to be deciphered. 

In the foreground is a mass of crowns, 
sceptres, handcuffs, codes, &c., lying 
broken and in confusion on the ground, 
and looking like—what at first glance I 
deemed them to be—a heap of stones. 

But the most striking feature of the 
photograph has yet to come. Borne on 
the clouds of heaven float gently earth- 
wards hosts of angel-forms, some, pen 
in hand, as though coming to chronicle 
the new era of La Libertad ; some pour- 
ing upon earth their rich cornucopias of 
fruit and flowers. In the midst of this 
heavenly host, a huge lion crouching 
beneath His feet, which are half-veiled 
in clouds, stands in majestic repose the 
figure of our blessed Lord; His right 
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hand is raised to bless ; in His left hand 
he bears His cross, and upon His head 
is the crown of thorns; above this 
Divine Rostro the clouds are bright, and 
in shadowy yet plain letters shines out 
of them the inscription, “ Fraternité.” 
At the foot of the photograph is 
written, RepuBLICA UNIVERSAL DEMO- 
CRATICA FEDERAL. Et pacto; and the 
following terse sentence from Béranger : 


‘« Pueblos, form4d una santa alianza 
Y estrechad vuestra mano,” 


That is, 


“ Form an holy league, ye towns, 
And act in concert.” 


The idea of our blessed Lord being 
the Champion of Liberty is one common 
in Spain, and hence there is no blas- 
phemy or culpable levity in the picture 
described ; there is a couplet common 
in Spain at Christmas-tide, 


“ At this time on earth was He 
Born, and with Hin Liberty.“ ' 


The lines, or an equivalent, will be 
found in “ Ecos Nacionales,” by V. Ruiz 
Aguilera. 

Beyond the rumours, the anxious 
faces, the photographs, and the move- 
ments of troops, there was but one in- 
cident to mark the reign of uncertainty 
about Christmas time, and that was 
an attack upon the train on its way 
to Madrid, which I chronicle merely 
as showing the lawless state of the 
country. The night-train to Madrid 
picks up, as is well known, money from 
various towns, all of which is sent in 
small boxes with padlocks and leather 
straps buckled over them. Some fifty 
armed brigands, finding their ways and 
means straitened, stopped the train 
by waving a red lamp, and demanded 
of the terrified guard the boxes of 
money, commanding no passenger to 
put his head out of the window of his 
carriage: one rash person disregarded 
the injunction, and received a slash in 
the cheek from a sabre. It is needless 
to add that these men got safely to the 
mountains with their booty. It is not 
often one hears of such deeds on a large 
scale ; but every now and then, in some 
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parts of the Interior, some young fellow 
who is known to be rich is carried off, 
and a heavy ransom demanded. In 
the last case that came under my notice 
the young fellow was surprised in the 
Campo, while out for his afternoon 
paseo, carried off to the Olivares, or 
the Sierra, and 400/. demanded and 
paid for his release. This system of 
“levying black-mail,” so common in 
Southern Italy, is still carried on in 
the wilder parts of Greece, and in the 
mountainous districts of the Levant. In 
Spain, if you desire a walk over the 
hills—and a walk is very enjoyable in 
spring and winter, when (as now) the 
tints of the mountains are simply ex- 
quisite, varying from the deepest purple 
to the brightest roseate hue, and the 
earth is just putting on its robe of ver- 
nal green—it is best to walk with a 
friend, and to carry arms, equally 
serviceable against dogs or men ; and it 
is safer not to be outside the city walls 
after dusk ; you may be robbed, or at 
least annoyed. 

One more “Christmas episode.” On 
Christmas Eve the Alcalde of a town not 
far from here was enjoying his coffee, 
cigarillo, and politics in his casino ; he 
was popular with the masses, and so, to 
do him all honour a party of gipsies 
came in, chaired him, carried him round 
the room, and then insisted on his dan- 
cing the fandango with them ! The whole 
scene, when recounted to me by an eye- 
witness the following night, struck me 
as so thoroughly Spanish, and worthy of 
these dark-eyed daughters of the sunny 
South, that I have ventured to men- 
tion it. 

At last the eventful day, January 
2nd, 1874, arrived, and at evening-time 
club, casino, and venta were thronged 
with little knots of eager and expectant 
politicians, waiting for a telegraph ; but, 
as subsequently transpired, nothing de- 
finite had taken place. On that day 
the only sign of excitement that came 
under my notice was the shout of some 
fervid artificer on his way to his work, 
“ Down with Castelar.” Silently another 
body of guards marched into our town 
that night, or the night after, and then 
came the news of the Spanish coup 
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Tétat of 1874, awakening general sur- 
prise and bewilderment. 

On Monday some apprehensions were 
felt as to the possibility of an insurrec- 
tion, and the guards, leaving their bar- 
racks in the narrow streets of the town, 
fortified themselves in a walled spot a 
few hundred yards outside the walls, 
where they could act more freely. | 
walked at evening, about 4.30, down the 
streets, which were almost deserted, and 
—rare sound in Andalucian streets at 
that hour—echoed to my footfall; the 
shutters were up in many of the private 
houses, and nearly every shop was 
closed. I wanted some coffee—a modest 
wish, surely !—and at last found a 
grocer’s shop with the door only half- 
closed. 

Then came the news of the clever 
way in which the coup d’état at Madrid 
on January 3 had been managed. It 
was thus graphically related to me by a 
Spanish gentleman. The Cortes had 
listened to Seiior Castelar’s magnificent 
speech, his defence of his own short 
administration: the votes were taken, 
Seiior Salmeron being in the chair, and it 
was found that there were one hundred 
for, to one hundred and twenty against, 
Castelar’s continuing in office. He then 
rose and said, “I have one favour to 
ask, that you will construct a Ministry 
before you leave the room.” “ That we 
will do,” was the quiet answer of the 
President. Just then two aides-de-camp 
entered the chamber, and gave a note to 
Sefior Salmeron, who handed it to his 
secretary to read aloud to the assembled 
diputados. 

The note was terse and soldier-like, 
and to this effect :—“ That those assem- 
bled in the Cértes should, within jive 
minutes, disperse to their own homes. 
(Signed) Pavia, Governor-General of 
Madrid.” 

Loud cries of “ shame, shame !” were 
heard, and great uproar prevailed ; the 
President proposed to arraign General 
Pavia himself at once, and deprive him 
of his position. At this juncture the 
two aides-de-camp left the chamber, and 
met the General himself, who was in 
waiting close by. They told him what 
it was proposed to do to him. “Oh, 
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that is it, is it?” said he ; “come along, 
men.” At the head of two trusty regi- 
ments—and with officers and soldiers 
alike, as a rule, Pavia is very popular— 
the General entered the Cértes, and, 
at the word of command, the first rank 
fired a volley into the ceiling above 
the heads of the diputados. The effect 
was magical. In a moment the dipu- 
tados were seen hurrying out as fast as 
they could, and even leaping over any 
obstacles, as a chair or bench, that 
came in their way. Only one or two 
foreigners were left in the Cértes, and 
they were courteously escorted home by 
some of the troops, with their band 
playing the Marcha Real (Royal March) 
down the thronging streets. 

Castelar was summoned to appear, 
and was asked by General Pavia to form 
a Ministry, which, of course, he could 
not undertake. Marshal Serrano then 
appeared, coming from the house of the 
Russian ambassador. 

Outside the Cértes the streets were 
lined with troops. At the head of other 
streets cannon frowned. Every volun- 
teer was ordered to render up his arms 
at certain depdts named, and that order 
was acted upon quietly and instantly. 
Volunteers were hurrying, arms in hand, 
to the depéts, and giving up their in- 
signia in the greatest haste. 

The Marshal, it is said, rode through 
one or two of the principal squares and 
shouted “ Viva la Republica Espaiiola !” 
and, it is also said, that people, forego- 
ing their favourite term “ democratica 
federal,” took up the cry “ Viva la Re- 
publica de Espaiia ! ” 

Perhaps the populace are weary of all 
this long-continued unrest, of trade sus- 
pended, and lines cut, and posts 
stopped, and are glad to espouse the 
first hope of a settled Government. 
At any rate, the soldiers will be glad of 
the turn things have taken, and will 
follow their Generals. 

‘** Non, si male nune, et olim 
Sic erit,” 
we have been saying for a long time, 
and, it may be, the “nunc” has passed, 
and the “olim” is at hand ; at any rate} 
we all thirst for order, justice, and peace, 
and perhaps these are near at hand. 
No, 174,—vob, XxIXx. 
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But there has already been twelve 
hours’ fighting at Zaragéza, between the 
volunteers and the regulars, resulting in 
a victory for the latter ! 


Jan, 6th, 1874. 


POSTSCRIPT TO LETTER XI,, 
‘““ON THE DECAY OF FAITH IN SPAIN.” 


From a communication sent to the Editor 
of Macmillan’s Magazine, and forwarded 
by him to the author of “ Spanish Life 
and Character,” it would appear that 
some of the leading members of the 
committee of the “Spanish Christian 
Church” have taken exception to the 
following statement in the letter above 
mentioned: “ He who leaves the one 
fold in Spain has xo place to flee unto, 
and no man cares for Ais soul. In his 
reading, in his thought, in his hope, in 
his prayer, in his belief—for him there 
is simple, sheer, utter loneliness ; it is 
chacun pour sot in everything.” 

The writer of the statement com- 
plained of here begs to assure the mem- 
bers of the “ Spanish Christian Church ” 
that he intended neither to disparage 
nor to ignore their generous and de- 
voted efforts to spread evangelical truth. 
Before writing his Paper, he had not 
only made himself acquainted with parts 
of their good work, but he had also 
attended some of their places of wor- 
ship, and joined in the services there 
performed with sincere gratification. 

His reason for not mentioning their 
labours is simply this: that the centres 
of Protestant Church life and work are 
so few and far between that they can 
hardly be considered as havens for the 
majority of the Spaniards who have 
broken with their old faith. What, 
the writer would ask, is one room set 
aside for service in one of the largest 
towns of Spain ? 

But to the self-devotion and earnest- 
ness of many of the members of the 
“Spanish Christian Church,” the writer 
is happy here to bear warm and favour- 
able testimony ; and especially he would 
speak of their success as regards schools 
for the children. 


March 7, 1874. 





DANTE.! 


I.—HIS LIFE. 


THERE are two chief divisions of great 
imaginative artists. The one class con- 
sists of men who, with hardy and robust 
temperament, go forth into the world of 
nature and of man,'and feel and know 
it as it really is. Gifted with strong 
passions and keen susceptibilities, they 
seem to move with the world around 
them, exulting in its joys, weeping with 
its sorrows, themselves in all things 
part of it. Such men, great as they 
may be, are still even as other men 
are—differing only from others in that 
their feelings are stronger, their enjoy- 
ments keener, their sympathies more 
intense, and so their expressions more 
vivid, more real, more entire. The 


other class consists of those who, while 
living in the world, are yet not of it; 


whose intellect is stronger than their 
passions; who while they act, are yet 
engaged in analysing the action; who 
can never live solely in the present, for 
they are overshadowed by the past and 
are peering into the future; who can 
never enjoy the moment, for they can 
never know what it may bring forth. Of 
the first, the receptive and representative 
class, we may take Titian and Shakespeare 
as the two greatest examples: in the 
second, the reflective and analytic class, 
Lionardo and Dante stand out supreme. 

Shakespeare, bred in the quiet of a 
country town, then leading a roving 
careless life in London, felt through 
the fulness of his mighty nature the 
strong passions, the bold aspirations, 
the awakening glories of his stormy 
times, and as he moved amongst men 
his heart rose up to meet their longings. 
Though in himself obscure and little 
noticed, he became in soul one with the 
mighty prince as with the lowly peasant ; 


1 A Lecture delivered at the London Insti- 
tution. 


he felt with all and knew them as they 
were, and the spirit of his own age and 
of all ages breathed through him, and 
as he saw he felt, and as he felt he 
wrote, until he had mirrored in his 
pages the heart, the feelings of universal 
man. If we ask what he was in him- 
self, we get no answer: we cannot say 
that one character, more than another, 
was his own. He himself is nothing, his 
work is all. 

Far otherwise is it with Dante. As 
we read his works we can never lose 
sight for a page of the author, of his 
character, and of his position. Dante 
gives us with unflinching openness the 
record of his own soul’s life, of its 
agonies, its troubles, its fiery trials. 
He gives us the history of his own age 
and of its politics, gives us his own 
opinions, pours out the ripeness of his 
own knowledge and of his own thought, 
till the age in which he lived stands out 
in all its details illumined by his genius. 
And amid the surroundings of which he 
has given us such full knowledge, we see 
Dante himself standing out, colossal in 
the might of his individual intensity 
and force, like some majestic rock round 
which the waves of the world’s tumults 
have raged horribly, but have only 
rent it into grander forms, and by wash- 
ing off the crust of earth have shown 
the eternal strength of its foundations. 

Hence it is impossible to consider 
Dante’s writings apart from his life, 
and the times in which he lived: his 
works give us a faithful chronicle of his 
inner life, and in his outward actions 
he forms a striking feature of his 
own age. To understand Dante’s 
works we must know something of 
his life and times: and the more we 
understand Dante, the more do we learn 
to appreciate the full meaning and im- 
portance of his age. The internal 
politics of the Italian cities cease to be 
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uninteresting. The chronicles of feud 
and faction, of which Italian history 
seems to consist, assume importance as 
they gain in meaning, and we see the 
eternal conflict of principle which 
underlaid them. The Theology, the 
Philosophy, the Science of the Middle 
Ages, cease to be simply dull and unin- 
ielligible jargon, when we see how Dante 
thought through them, and before the 
breath of his genius the dry bones still 
live and move for us. 

All poets are better understood by a 
knowledge of their life, and of the 
events in which they took part: but 
especially is this knowledge necessary 
in the case of Dante, if we would 
understand him at all. Dante begins 
from himself and from the occurrences 
around him. The facts of his own life 
he so transfuses by the intensity of his 
feeling and the profundity of his 
thought that, while himself remaining 
clear cut in his individuality, he still 
swells into proportions so gigantic that 
he becomes a symbol of the life of man. 
So, too, his time, with all its interests, 
though exclusively Italian and medieval 
in details, expands into a type of every 
age, with its political and social prob- 
lems clearly traced. 

Hence it comes that Dante demands 
and repays study and attention. Many 
of his beauties are open to all: much 
meaning, much instruction, is found by 
almost all who read him with any care. 
On the other hand, he lends himself 
to many different interpretations, and 
no one would venture to say that he 
understood him thoroughly. During 
the six centuries that have passed 
sinee Dante wrote, he has been under- 
stood and interpreted in many different 
ways, and almost every class of earnest 
and active men have claimed him as 
their own special exponent. Im truth, 
the greatness of his meaning lends it- 
self to almost every partial interpreta- 
tion. If, however, we would endeavour 
to understand that meaning in its ful- 
ness, and go beyond the arbitrary limits 
which our own interests would otherwise 
assign to it, we must begin by an at- 
tempt to see the writer’s character, and 


feel the influences under which it grew, 
So we too may grow with it, and feel, as 
Dante did, the individual life and the 
particular time fade into colossal sym- 
bols of the life of man and the develop- 
ment of the ages. 

Dante degli Alighieri was born in 
Florence, in the month of May 1265. 
His family was one of old nobility. It 
is probable that he was born while his 
father was in exile with the rest of the 
Guelfic party, so that his cradle was 
overshadowed by a presage of his own 
fate. In two years’ time, however, the 
Guelfs were restored, and Dante’s father 
was again in Florence, holding a high 
position in that busy city, which the 
great crisis of the war between Pope 
and Emperor had stirred into intel- 
lectual as well as political and com- 
mercial activity. Italian politics were 
indeed difficult in those days, for every 
Italian city was a little republic, and 
had to settle for itself which side it 
would take in the great conflict. Every 
citizen felt that his own fortunes and 
those of his city depended on his own 
political activity and success. Let us try 
to understand the political principles 
which divided them. 

Medizval Italy had inherited directly 
the traditions of Imperial Rome ; its 
ruler must be still, as of old, the Em- 
peror, the great ruler of the world: yet 
the Emperor, whom Italy recognized from 
time to time, was the German King in 
whose election she had no voice. To his 
power she yielded all titular respect, 
while asserting continually against it 
particular privileges and special rights. 
Italy, in this strange way, and with 
these strange restrictions, was still the 
seat of the Roman Empire, and was 
still inspired by the old political ideas 
of Rome. But the Empire alone 
did not direct Italian politics. A new 
power had emerged in the days of 
Constantine, for which Rome’s old in- 
stitutions had not provided a place. 
The Empire had become Christian ; mer 
had learned that they must live for 
another world as well as for this; the 
State could no longer supply all man’s 
wants ; the Church had arisen, and 
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claimed by its organization to provide 
for the spiritual, as the State for the 
temporal, wants of man. 

The Church organization had gra- 
dually approached more and more in 
form to the organization of the State. 
Rome became the head of the Universal 
Church, as she was of the Universal 
State. One Pope and one Emperor— 
these powers were to sit side by side, 
and Christendom was to consist of pro- 
vinces subjected to their authority. <A 
great ideal, but difficult to realise, for 
disputes soon arose hard to be settled. 
What was temporal, and what was 
spiritual? what belonged only to the 
Church, and what only to the State? 
How were the two powers to be kept 
independent, yet united? For two 
centuries war raged in Italy to solve 
this abstract question, which still had a 
terribly concrete meaning. It was a war 
which became intenser and more bitter 
as it went on—a war in which the 
spiritual power learned to use only too 
skilfully temporal weapons—a war in 
which religion suffered more from 
its champions than from its foes— 
a war in which the Church became 
secularized in heart and soul, till a 
mighty revival found its expression in 
St. Francis of Assisi, round whose 
new Order, rather than round the old 
ecclesiastical system, the spiritual as- 
pirations of the men of the thirteenth 
century clustered and grew. This 
struggle with all its results is mirrored 
in the pages of the “ Divina Commedia.” 
At present all I wish to notice is, that in 
this war both parties appealed for help 
to the Italian Towns, which prospered 
and increased im consequence. At 
last the people of the towns tended 
to side with the Pope, as being more 
Italian, while the nobles sided with the 
Empire. Then came the victory of the 
Pope, the fall of the great Emperor 
Frederick II., and the extinction of 
the Suabian house. The Pope called 
in the French to his assistance, and made 
Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, 
his vassal king in Naples and Sicily. 
The Imperial power was broken, and 
the Italian Towns of the north, of 


which Florence was one of the chief, 
might settle their questions of internal 
politics as seemed to them best. The 
hated Germans were gone, the power 
of the Ghibelline nobles was destroyed. 
There was a slight breathing space of 
quiet, before they were to find that the 
friends of the Church could be more 
cruel, more perfidious, than its foes; 
that the treacherous greed of France, 
the Pope’s champion, was worse than 
the impetuous ferocity of Germany, the 
Pope’s foe. 

Florence was at this time a busy, 
bustling town, one of the chief com- 
mercial cities in Europe, with many in- 
dustries. Already it had begun to show 
signs of the luxury and refinement, 
the mental cultivation and intellectual 
activity, which were soon to establish 
it for nearly three centuries as the 
capital of European art and literature. 
Here is a description from an old 
chronicle :— 

** Built under the auspices of Mars, 
rich, exulting in an imperial stream of 
sweet water, with temperate air, shel- 
tered from hurtful winds, and, though 
poor in territory, abounding in useful 
produce : well populated also, and by 
its air encouraging increase of popula- 
tion : its citizens well-mannered, its 
women beautiful, and knowing how to 
deck their beauty: its buildings most 
beautiful: a city full of needful arts 
beyond all others in Italy, so that many 
came from distant lands to see it, through 
the goodness of its trades, its arts, its 
beauty, and its adornments.” 

In such a city, and under such con- 
ditions, there were endless possibilities 
of distinction before the young Dante. 
A slight incident, that would in others 
have passed for a mere boyish fancy, 
gave his deeply susceptible mind a 
form for its imaginative longings, and 
stamped him as a poet. At the age of 
nine he accompanied his father to a 
festivity at the house of a rich mer- 
chant, Falco Portinari, and there saw 
his daughter Beatrice, a child of eight 
years old. She was attired in a dress 
of the most noble colour, a subdued 
and goodly crimson, and at that moment, 
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says Dante, “the spirit of life, which 
hath its dwelling in the secretest cham- 
ber of the heart, began to tremble so 
violently that the least pulses of my 
body shook therewith; and in trem- 
bling it said these words, “‘ Ecce deus 
fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur ”! 
(Behold a god stronger than myself, 
who comes and shall bear mastery). 
The vague longings of the boyish heart 
found in the fair young face of Beatrice 
a centre round which they might gather, 
an image which they might worship, a 
bodily shape which might express to 
them their meaning. All the unrecorded 
aspirations, all the beautiful imaginings 
of youth, which flit before the eyes of 
all, but perish before they find ex- 
pression, and are forgotten entirely by 
the mature man as his soul has hardened, 
and the stern forms of thought have 
dispelled the phantoms of the imagi- 
nation,—these, in their most splendid 
forms, found in the image of Beatrice 
their home and habitation. 

So with this background of lovely fan- 
cies in his heart, the boy mused, and read, 
and learned. He sought from time to 
time to see Beatrice, and gaze on the 
face of that “ youngest of the angels,” 
and find in those features the record of 
all his first dreams of beauty, his noblest 
thoughts and highest aspirations. Each 
time he saw her, she assumed to him a 
fuller meaning, and her significance as 
his soul’s record grew with his growth. 

He was taught by one of the most 
renowned scholars of the time, Bru- 
netto Latini, secretary to the Flo- 
rentine Republic, an old lawyer, who 
in exile in France had learned much 
of the world. His “dear and good 
paternal image,” as he taught Dante 
“how man makes himself eternal,” 2 
was always fixed with gratitude in the 
poet’s mind. From Casella, whose 
sweet strains could arrest in Purgatory 
the souls who were hurrying to accom- 
plish their purification, Dante learned 
music and “the use of amorous song.”* 
To painting also and the arts of design 

1 Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. Ros- 
setti. 


2 Inf. c. xv. 84, 3 Par. ii. 107. 
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which, under the great Arnolfo and 
Cimabue, were beginning to revive in 
the congenial air of ambitious Florence, 
he seems to have given some attention. 
Moreover the poems of Guido Guinicelli, 
of Bologna, whom he calls his master, and 
the master of all those his betters, who 
ever used “ sweet and graceful rhymes of 
love,” } stirred him to generous emula- 
tion. 

So he grew up in body and in mind 
till, when he had reached his eighteenth 
year, his mingled thoughts and feelings 
became articulate, and the poet nature 
found its expression in song. After 
meeting Beatrice and receiving from her 
a salutation more courteous than usual, 
he returned to his room and there fell 
asleep; as he slept ‘‘there appeared 
to be in his room a mist, of the colour 
of fire, within which he discerned the 
figure of a lord of terrible aspect to 
such as should gaze upon him, but who 
seemed therewithal to rejoice inwardly 
that it was a marvel to see.” In one 
hand he held a lady covered in a blood- 
red cloth, in the other hand a flaming 
heart. He spoke many things, of which 
Dante could understand few, but amongst 
them he said this, “ I am thy master.” 

This Vision of Love Dante expressed 
in a sonnet which he spread among his 
friends. He was at once recognized as a 
poet, and gained the friendship of Guido 
Cavalcanti, himself an accomplished man 
and a distinguished poet, fifteen years 
older than Dante. 

For the next seven years we have 
Dante’s own account of his inner life 
in that most wondrous of all youthful 
books, the “ Vita Nuova,” the chronicle 
of his soul’s devotion to Beatrice. She 
was to him the fairest and the best of 
God’s creatures, an embodiment of all 
that was pure and noble in life, the 
mistress of his mind. To see her, to 
receive her gracious salutation, to be 
greeted by her sweet smile, this was all 
hislove required, and round this gathered 
the young man’s glorious visions, and 
lofty thoughts. He wished for no 
further possession of his beloved. She 
before whose glance all that was 

1 Par. xxvii. 99. 
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base and wicked fled away, she who 
was more like a daughter of the gods 
than a mere mortal maiden—how could 
Dante think to appropriate such a 
treasure to himself, or try to call her 
his? No such thought seems to have 
crossed his mind ; but his etherial love 
received a blow, which he could hardly 
explain even to himself, when, in 1287, 
Beatrice married Simone de’ Bardi. But 
the shock, if such there were, soon passed 
away, and his relations to Beatrice re- 
mained unchanged. She was still, as she 
had been before, the mistress of his mind, 
the embodiment in her own fair form 
of all he thought and all he strove for. 
Each time he sees her, each greeting he 
receives, his fervent fancy sets the trivial 
occurrence in a background of splendid 
colouring, yet subdued, and pure, and 
tender in tone, as is a picture of Sandro 
Botticelli. There is no disorder, no 
tinge of wild passion in his utterances ; 
all is regular and orderly ; his thoughts 
and feelings are all subjected to the 
rigid restraint of law before they find 
expression. 


So the young poet’s inner life deve- 
loped around the person of Beatrice, 
and he learned to know himself in the 


light of his love for her. Yet he was 
no mere dreamer, but a diligent student, 
an accomplished man of letters, and an 
active citizen. In 1829 he bore arms 
in the Florentine ranks at the Battle 
of Campaldino, when the Ghibelline 
party met with its most fatal repulse. 
But in the year 1290, when Dante was 
twenty-five years old, came a crisis of 
his life which shook at first his soul’s 
foundations. Beatrice died, and for 
awhile the world seemed out of joint, 
and the city seemed to sit desolate and 
mourning over this fatal loss. Dante’s 
mind was overwhelmed with grief, but 
he abstained from unmanly lamentations 
and nourished his pain within his own 
breast. He discharged as before his 
duties to the State, and in the autumn 
of the same year took part in the war 
of the Florentines against the Pisans, 
and felt keenly the human interest of 
war aud siege. Nay, more: when he 
1 Jnf. xxi. 94, 
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had reached the age of twenty-seven, in 
obedience to his friends’ wishes, and 
prompted by his own rigid sense of duty 
towards the State, he married Gemma de’ 
Donati, attracted perhaps by her genuine 
sympathy for his distress at the loss 
of Beatrice. Gemma became his wife, 
and he seems to have cherished her. 
During the ten years of their life together 
she bore him seven children; but she is 
never mentioned in his poems ; she was 
the wife of his house and family, but 
she was not, and could not be, the 
mistress of his mind. That place had 
long been filled up; and as Dante’s 
writings concern only his intellectual 
life, it need be no cause for wonder 
that Dante never mentions her or his 
children. 

But still tae grief and pain of his 
bereavement was seated within Dante’s 
heart too deep for any outward consola- 
tions: Beatrice was dead, and Dante’s 
heart was filled with “ dolorous imagi- 
nings.” The joy of his early life was gone. 
His simple pleasure at the sight of Bea- 
trice, his contentment in building round 
her image his fervent thoughts, his joy 
at her salutation, his exultation in her 
presence—all this was lost for ever. 
There was left instead a dull sense of 
pain that could not be deadened—an 
aching void that could not be filled 
up: there was the sense of doubt and 
perplexity and weariness in life. The 
years that followed the death of Beat- 
rice Dante looks back upon with shame 
and regret, as being a time in which he 
lost his hold on duty, and let go the 
simple confidence and trust which till 
now had guided him through life. 
Dante, it is true, did nothing to merit 
the reproach of those around him; on 
the contrary, this was the time in which 
he engaged in public life most keenly. 
To satisfy the requirements of the trium- 
phant democracy of Florence, he laid 
aside his nobility and enrolled himself 
in the trade guild of the apothecaries, 
that he might be eligible to civic office. 
His talents were soon recognised, and 
he is said to have been employed on 
several important embassies. Moreover, 
these years were years of study—study 
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undertaken, at first, in search of conso- 
lation, but ending in becoming itself an 
absorbing pursuit. Dante, as he says 
himself, was like one who goes seeking 
for silver and finds gold. Still with all 
this, Dante was not happy. Neither 
activity in public life, nor study in 
private gave him the peace and satisfac- 
tion he had enjoyed before, for the 
purity and singleness of his first motive 
was gone. His life was no longer lived 
in the midst of those noble thoughts and 
high desires which had gathered round 
the name and face of Beatrice. The plea- 
sures of the world, the joys of sense, 
the desire for praise, the thirst for 
power, the insolence of knowledge, the 
pride of intellect—all these were motives 
before which he wavered to and fro. 
In the bustle of public life, in the busi- 
ness of family life, in the excitement of 
intellectual effort his first simplicity 
died away, and Beatrice was forgotten, 
or floated only as an almost disregarded 
phantom across the shaduwy background 


of his busy life— 


‘* He turned his steps into deceitful ways, 
Following therein false images of good, 
That ne’er fulfil the promise which they 

make.” } 


This is the condition of mind from 
which the “ Divina Commedia” com- 
memorates his deliverance. Dante is 
wandering in a wild mood, his way is 
stopped by savage beasts, when Beatrice, 
moved by compassion, sends Virgil to 
guide him through the dread scenes of 
the Inferno, and the purifying realms of 
Purgatory to the Paradise of God’s love. 
When Beatrice appears to her lover, as 
he has passed out of Purgatory his first 
feeling is one of utter shame; he is 
awe-struck as a child before the stern 
majesty of an offended mother, and 
Beatrice’s first words to him are words 
of sharp reproach. 

But Dante, though he might stumble, 
was too strong to fall; he was not to re- 
lapse into the mass of ordinary men, and 
to remain swayed by the world and its 
allurements, by the passing life and its 
ambitions, by current opinions and the 


1 Purg. xxx. 130. 
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rewards they brought. He studied and 
he thought until philosophy, in the 
highest sense in which a knowledge of 
wisdom is a knowledge of God, took 
possession of his soul. This philosophy 
became to him a new mistress, yet not 
a new one; for the new life of reflec- 
tion recognised its relationship with the 
old life of fancy—the new world of 
thought was the same as the old world 
of feeling ; and Beatrice resumed her 
sway—not now the simple maiden who 
swayed the youthful heart by her 
beauty, but the stately yet kindly 
teacher who was to rule the manly 
mind. 

Henceforth Dante’s inner struggles 
and perplexities were at an end. He 
had passed through the fiery trial, and 
had learned “how to refuse the evil 
and choose the good;” he had got a 
foothold outside the world’s changes ; 
he was no longer tossed to and fro by 
his ambition or his desires; he had 
caught the meanings of life; he had 
found the key to the world’s riddle ; 
he had secured a guide whom he could 
trust to lead him through life’s wild 
wood to the shining hill beyond; he 
had gained the consciousness of inward 
freedom because he had recognised life’s 
eternal law. 

I have dwelt on this not merely 
fancifully, but because the significance 
of a poet’s life—and especially the life 
of such a poet as Dante—lies not in 
outward circumstance, but in inward 
development. Moreover, this phase of 
Dante’s mind gives us the key to one 
side of the meaning of his great work. 
Into this I do not now enter: it is 
enough to notice that this crisis of 
Dante’s ‘life took place in the year 1300 
—the year in which he lays the action 
of the “ Divina Commedia.” 

And indeed, if we look at the events 
of Dante’s life in the world, we shall 
see that he required all his inward 
strength to guide him through the diffi- 
cult paths of public life in Florence. 
The city, as it advanced in wealth and 
intelligence, and saw itself free from fear 
of outward foes, felt more keenly the 
pressure of social questions within its 
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base and wicked fled away, she who 
was more like a daughter of the gods 
than a mere mortal maiden—how could 
Dante think to appropriate such a 
treasure to himself, or try to call her 
his? No such thought seems to have 
crossed his mind ; but his etherial love 
received a blow, which he could hardly 
explain even to himself, when, in 1287, 
Beatrice married Simone de’ Bardi. But 
the shock, if such there were, soon passed 
away, and his relations to Beatrice re- 
mained unchanged. She was still, as she 
had been before, the mistress of his mind, 
the embodiment in her own fair form 
of all he thought and all he strove for. 
Each time he sees her, each greeting he 
receives, his fervent fancy sets the trivial 
occurrence in a background of splendid 
colouring, yet subdued, and pure, and 
tender in tone, as is a picture of Sandro 
Botticelli. There is no disorder, no 
tinge of wild passion in his utterances ; 
all is regular and orderly ; his thoughts 
and feelings are all subjected to the 
rigid restraint of law before they find 
expression. 

So the young poet’s inner life deve- 
loped around the person of Beatrice, 
and he learned to know himself in the 
light of his love for her. Yet he was 
no mere dreamer, but a diligent student, 
an accomplished man of letters, and an 
active citizen. In 1829 he bore arms 
in the Florentine ranks at the Battle 
of Campaldino, when the Ghibelline 
party met with its most fatal repulse. 
But in the year 1290, when Dante was 
twenty-five years old, came a crisis of 
his life which shook at first his soul's 
foundations. Beatrice died, and for 
awhile the world seemed out of joint, 
and the city seemed to sit desolate and 
mourning over this fatal loss. Dante’s 
mind was overwhelmed with grief, but 
he abstained from unmanly lamentations 
and nourished his pain within his own 
breast. He discharged as before his 
duties to the State, and in the autumn 
of the same year took part in the war 
of the Florentines against the Pisans, 
and felt keenly the human interest of 
war and siege. Nay, more: when he 
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had reached the age of twenty-seven, in 
obedience to his friends’ wishes, and 
prompted by his own rigid sense of duty 
towards the State, he married Gemma de’ 
Donati, attracted perhaps by her genuine 
sympathy for his distress at the loss 
of Beatrice. Gemma became his wife, 
and he seems to have cherished her. 
During the ten years of their life together 
she bore him seven children; but she is 
never mentioned in his poems ; she was 
the wife of his house and family, but 
she was not, and could not be, the 
mistress of his mind. That place had 
long been filled up; and as Dante’s 
writings concern only his intellectual 
lite, it need be no cause for wonder 
that Dante never mentions her or his 
children. 

But still tae grief and pain of his 
bereavement was seated within Dante’s 
heart too deep for any outward consola- 
tions: Beatrice was dead, and Dante’s 
heart was filled with “ dolorous imagi- 
nings.” The joy of his early life was gone. 
His simple pleasure at the sight of Bea- 
trice, his contentment in building round 
her image his fervent thoughts, his joy 
at her salutation, his exultation in her 
presence—all this was lost for ever. 
There was left instead a dull sense of 
pain that could not be deadened—an 
aching void that could not be filled 
up: there was the sense of doubt and 
perplexity and weariness in life. The 
years that followed the death of Beat- 
rice Dante looks back upon with shame 
and regret, as being a time in which he 
lost his hold on duty, and let go the 
simple confidence and trust which till 
now had guided him through life. 
Dante, it is true, did nothing to merit 
the reproach of those around him; on 
the contrary, this was the time in which 
he engaged in public life most keenly. 
To satisfy the requirements of the trium- 
phant democracy of Florence, he laid 
aside his nobility and enrolled himself 
in the trade guild of the apothecaries, 
that he might be eligible to civic office. 
His talents were soon recognised, and 
he is said to have been employed on 
several important embassies. Moreover, 
these years were years of study—study 
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undertaken, at first, in search of conso- 
lation, but ending in becoming itself an 
absorbing pursuit. Dante, as he says 
himself, was like one who goes seeking 
for silver and finds gold. Still with all 
this, Dante was not happy. Neither 
activity in public life, nor study in 
private gave him the peace and satisfac- 
tion he had enjoyed before, for the 
purity and singleness of his first motive 
was gone. His life was no longer lived 
in the midst of those noble thoughts and 
high desires which had gathered round 
the name and face of Beatrice. The plea- 
sures of the world, the joys of sense, 
the desire for praise, the thirst for 
power, the insolence of knowledge, the 
pride of intellect— all these were motives 
before which he wavered to and fro. 
In the bustle of public life, in the busi- 
ness of family life, in the excitement of 
intellectual effort his first simplicity 
died away, and Beatrice was forgotten, 
or floated only as an almost disregarded 
phantom across the sliaduwy background 
of his busy life— 


‘** He turned his steps into deceitful ways, 
Following therein false images of good, 
That ne’er fulfil the promise which they 

make.” } 


This is the condition of mind from 
which the “ Divina Commedia” com- 
memorates his deliverance. Dante is 
wandering in a wild mood, his way is 
stopped by savage beasts, when Beatrice, 
moved by compassion, sends Virgil to 
guide him through the dread scenes of 
the Inferno, and the purifying realms of 
Purgatory to the Paradise of God’s love. 
When Beatrice appears to her lover, as 
he has passed out of Purgatory his first 
feeling is one of utter shame; he is 
awe-struck as a child before the stern 
majesty of an offended mother, and 
Beatrice’s first words to him are words 
of sharp reproach. 

But Dante, though he might stumble, 
was too strong to fall; he was not to re- 
lapse into the mass of ordinary men, and 
to remain swayed by the world and its 
allurements, by the passing life and its 
ambitions, by current opinions and the 
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rewards they brought. He studied and 
he thought until philosophy, in the 
highest sense in which a knowledge of 
wisdom is a knowledge of God, took 
possession of hissoul. This philosophy 
became to him a new mistress, yet not 
a new one; for the new life of reflec- 
tion recognised its relationship with the 
old life of fancy—the new world of 
thought was the same as the old world 
of feeling ; and Beatrice resumed her 
sway—not now the simple maiden who 
swayed the youthful heart by her 
beauty, but the stately yet kindly 
teacher who was to rule the manly 
mind. 

Henceforth Dante’s inner struggles 
and perplexities were at an end. He 
had passed through the fiery trial, and 
had learned “how to refuse the evil 
and choose the good;” he had got a 
foothold outside the world’s changes ; 
he was no longer tossed to and fro by 
his ambition or his desires; he had 
caught the meanings of life; he had 
found the key to the world’s riddle ; 
he had secured a guide whom he could 
trust to lead him through life’s wild 
wood to the shining hill beyond; he 
had gained the consciousness of inward 
freedom because he had recognised life’s 
eternal law. 

I have dwelt on this not merely 
fancifully, but because the significance 
of a poet’s life—and especially the life 
of such a poet as Dante—lies not in 
outward circumstance, but in inward 
development. Moreover, this phase of 
Dante’s mind gives us the key to one 
side of the meaning of his great work. 
Into this I do not now enter: it is 
enough to notice that this crisis of 
Dante’s ‘life took place in the year 1300 
—the year in which he lays the action 
of the “ Divina Commedia.” 

And indeed, if we look at the events 
of Dante’s life in the world, we shall 
see that he required all his inward 
strength to guide him through the diffi- 
cult paths of public life in Florence. 
The city, as it advanced in wealth and 
intelligence, and saw itself free from fear 
of outward foes, felt more keenly the 
pressure of social questions within its 
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walls. Old family feuds, the heritage of 
former aristocratic state, the jealousy of 
the rising commercial class against the 
nobles, the struggles of the artisans 
against the more wealthy merchants, 
the remnants of the old political par- 
ties of Guelf and Ghibelline,—all these 
elements of discord smouldered in the 
city, and were fanned by any trivial 
circumstance into a flame. So in the 
year 1300 civil discord waxed high 
in Florence. The social jealousy of the 
old noble family of the Donati against 
the rich merchant family of the Cerchi ; 
the blood feud founded on family ven- 
geance of the Neri and Bianchi, which 
had been introduced into Florence from 
Pistoia—these divided the minds and 
embittered the passions of the citizens 
of Florence. Daily quarrels disturbed 
the streets, and law and order were 
powerless against faction fights. 

In this state of things Dante became 
one of the priors, or governing council, 
of Florence for the months of July and 
August, 1300. This priorate Dante 
calls the source of all his woes. In 
it he earned the hatred which a wise 
and moderate man always receives 
from the factious and the violent. 
Dante wished to calm the city without 
having recourse to any external aid. 
Though himself a noble by birth, his 
sympathies seem to have been with the 
more democratic party—that of the 
Cerchi. He seems to have regarded it 
as less harmful than the violent faction 
headed by Corso Donati, a proud and 
haughty baron, who was willing to in- 
trigue with the Pope to obtain influence 
for himself in Florence. Dante’s priorate 
was signalised by two great events—an 
open breach between the Florentine ma- 
gistracy and the Pope’s legate, and next, 
the impartial banishment from Florence 
of the most factious of the two contend- 
ing parties. This was a measure which 
might have been effectual if it had been 
carried out consistently by the succeed- 
ing priors, but the exiles were arbi- 
trarily allowed to return. Corso Donati 
left his place of banishment and openly 
claimed the protection of the Pope, 
Boniface VIIL, a bold and unscrupulous 


politician, who was at that time expect- 
ing the arrival in north Italy of a 
French army under Charles of Valois, 
who was coming to assert the claims of 
his house to the throne of Sicily. If 
the Pope were to espouse violently the 
cause of the Donati, matters looked ill for 
Florence. So Dante was sent, in 1301, 
as ambassador to the Pope to try and 
counteract the machinations of party 
intrigue. He never saw Florence again. 
The Pope gave him equivocal answers, 
and managed to detain him on various 
pretexts at Rome, till matters had been 
settled in Florence by the arrival of 
Charles of Valois, the recall of the 
exiles, the triumph of Corso Donati, 
a reign of terror, and the proscription 
and banishment of all whom the vic- 
torious party feared, chief amongst whom 
was Dante. Dante felt he had been 
tricked by Pope Boniface, and his stay 
at Rome seems to have given him an 
insight into Papal politics which he 
never forgot. 

So Dante was now driven away from 
everything he loved most dearly—his 
native city, his wife, his family, his 
friends. He knew that it was for no 
misdoings of his own that this punish- 
ment had fallen upon him; he had 
always been loyal to Florence, and had 
refused to become a violent partisan, at 
a time when faction was everything, 
and both parties “hungered for him.”? 
He had tried to labour for the good of 
the State, and form a party of mode- 
rates who might interpose against vio- 
lence and excess. He went forth strong 
in his integrity of purpose, with a clear 
conscience, prepared to meet any blow 
that fortune might direct against him. 
Still, however strong he might be in con- 
science, the blow was hard to bear. Exile 
meant to Dante utter poverty, complete 
loss of any sphere in which his activity 
could be displayed, entire death to his 
practical energy, entire severance from 
all his old interests, from all the over- 
whelming associations of his early days. 
Dante had to experience “ how salt was 
the taste of another’s bread ; how hard 
a road it was to go up and down 
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another's stair.” But the thing that 
first oppressed him most was the fact 
that his life was spent amongst his 
fellow exiles from Florence, whose 
pitiful intrigues to procure their restora- 
tion moved Dante’s deep disgust. With 
this “‘ wicked and senseless company,” 
as he calls them, he soon quarrelled, 
for they were as unable to understand 
him, as he was to sympathise with their 
futile schemes. He parted company 
with them and wandered forth alone, 
poor and unfriended, seeking from place 
to place a patron who would give him 
shelter ; searching in vain for a con- 
genial soul ; hoping to no purpose that 
he might find among the princes and 
rulers of Italy some one whose mind 
could soar above the paltry politics of 
his little town—some one who could 
understand the duties of power—some 
one who would dare to face the task of 
uniting Italy, of healing her dissensions, 
and fitting her for her great position of 
leader of Christendom and mistress of 
the world. 


We cannot follow Dante in his 


wanderings at Verona, at Bologna, at 
Lunigiano—meeting everywhere with 


small comfort. In Florence the wis- 
dom of his counsels would seem to 
have been proved ; for Corso Donati, 
his chief foe, made an attempt to seize 
upon the seignory of the city, and 
make himself lord of Florence. He 
failed and was put to death; still 
there was no hope for Dante, no steps 
towards his recall. So Dante seems 
to have turned his attention solely to 
study, and to have shaken off the dust 
from his feet in testimony against the 
land that knew not how to use her 
noblest son. In 1309 he was at Paris, 
attending lectures at the University ; 
he is said, though without much prob- 
ability, to have visited Oxford. Be 
that as it may, his student life was 
shattered by the news of the election of 
a new emperor, Henry of Luxemburg. 
Eager hopes of a glorious future, of the 
splendid realisation of all his dreams 
for Italy, throbbed in Dante’s breast. 
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He hastened to Italy to await the 
coming of Henry in 1311. 

The Emperor Henry VII. was the 
chivalrous ideal of all noble hearts in 
Italy, who wished to see her divisions 
come to an end. Dante hailed his 
coming with rapture. Already in his 
treatise, “ De Monarchia,” had he proved 
the necessity for one empire, whose seat 
must be in Rome, and whose power 
was derived directly from God, without 
any need of Papal intervention to give 
it further validity. Now, when this 
long-expected ruler actually appeared, 
Dante again employed his pen in his 
favour. He wrote an impassioned letter 
to the princes and people of Italy, paint- 
ing in glowing colours the coming of 
their deliverer; he wrote to Florence 
warning her of the coming reckoning 
for her misdoings ; he wrote to Henry 
urging him to come quickly and fulfil 
his glorious mission. “ Rejoice,” he ex- 
claims, in tones of the noblest patriotic 
enthusiasm, “ rejoice, oh Italy, for thy 
bridegroom comes—the joy of his age, 
the glory of thy people: dry, oh fairest 
one, thy tears, lay aside the trappings 
of thy widowhood; for he is nigh at 
hand who will free thee from the prison 
of the evil-doers, who will smite the 
workers of felony, and will let out his 
vineyard to other husbandmen who 
shall render him the fruits of justice in 
due season. But will he not have com- 
passion !—yea, he will have compassion 
on all who ask it ; for he is Cesar, and 
his pity flows from the fountain of 
pity.” 

It was the last glow of hope that 
shone on the exile’s path. Henry died 
of a fever in 1313, without accomplish- 
ing anything that left permanent results. 
Anyone who looks upon Henry’s statue 
by Tino da Camaino, now standing in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, and sees the 
broad head, square forehead, and high 
cheek-bones contrasting strangely with 
the finely-cut mouth and sharp, delicate 
chin, must feel that he, too, was a 
dreamer who would never have un- 
ravelled the tangled thread of Italian 
politics, and must think it was better 
that he should have disappointed Dante’s 
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hopes by an early death rather than by 
a painful failure. 

It was a hard blow to Dante, but he 
had learned endurance in the school of 
adversity ; he bore it without repining, 
and found, more than before, his strength 
within himself alone. He resumed his 
labours at his great work, and found 
comfort in musing with his own heart. 

“ After Henry’s death,” says an old 
biographer, Leonardo Bruni, “ Dante 
spent the rest of his life in great 
poverty, in various parts of Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and Romagna, under the pro- 
tection of various lords.” First in 
Lucca, with the Ghibelline’ leader 
Uguccione della Fagguola, he stood 
by silently and sadly, till he saw him 
fall before the exile Castruccio Castra- 
cani,—a fall brought about by his own 
precautions to avert it. As he left Lucca 
he heard that Florence had recalled her 
exiles, if they would submit to a short 
imprisonment and do public penance. 

To Dante this was impossible: it 
would have been a death-blow to his 
inner self, which could not confess to a 
wrong-doing of which it felt no guilt. 
The misery “of seeing his dear 
country only in dreams” was not so 
heavy a weight as would have been 
the consciousness of dishonour falsely 
assumed. Dante writes in words of 
lofty scorn to a relative, who besought 
him to accept the offered terms: 
“Is this the glorious way in which 
Dante Alighieri is recalled to his country 
after the miseries of an exile of fifteen 
years? Is this the desert of my inno- 
cence, which all men know? Is this the 
fruit of my long labours and the fatigues 
endured in study? Far from a man 
consecrated to philosophy is such short- 
sighted baseness. This is no way of 
return to my country. If Florence 
cannot be entered in an honourable 
way, I will never enter it. What, are 
not the sun and the stars to be seen in 
every land? Shall I not be able under 
every part of heaven to meditate sweet 
truth, unless I first make myself in- 
glorious, nay, ignominious to my 
people and my country? Bread at least 
will never fail me.” 


Stronger and stronger grew the heart 
within him ; less and less did the things 
of the world affect him ; more and more 
did the realm of truth open to his 
view ; and as he soared into the regions 
of thought, less and less important 
became the small details of to-day. It 
mattered little whether he spent his 
few remaining years in comfort ; it 
mattered much that he should not 
make his life a lie. So he turned his 
face away from Florence, content to live 
bravely. Henceforth he gave his atten- 
tion only to his great work, and laboured 
at it incessantly till his death. 

First he abode at Verona, at the 
court of Cangrande della Scala, who 
had been appointed by Henry VII. 
Imperial Vicar for Italy, and from whom 
Dante had once hoped to see great 
political enterprises. But Cangrande, 
though kindly and genial, was not a 
thoughtful man, and Dante wearied of 
the luxury and grandeur of a life which 
was engaged in trivialities, while a noble 
field of action lay before it. In 1320 
Dante left Verona and became the 
guest of Guido da Polenta at Ravenna, 
where he might enjoy greater quiet, 
and find fewer distractions in finishing 
his great work. There, in the solemn 
glades of the mighty pine forest that 
skirts the sea, Dante mused and pon- 
dered on the lofty themes that fill the 
last cantos of the Paradiso. Still the 
exile’s path was cheered with hope. 
That restoration, which he had vainly 
hoped to gain by outward help, might 
still be won by his own talents. When 
his great poem should be finished, “ on 
which both heaven and earth had laid 
their hands,! while for these many years 
he had grown thin with toil,” then 
surely Florence would recognise that he 
was indeed unworthy to be an exile; 
the cruelty, which kept him from the 
fold where he was born, would be over- 
come ; and by the font where he was 
baptised, in his fair church of San 
Giovanni, he yet might receive upon his 
brow the poet’s laurel, from a people 
who, though late, at last had learned 
his worth. 
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Such tender yearnings, such dreams 
of a happy end of weary days still 
filled his heart; but he did not live 
to see them put to the test. Almost 
immediately after finishing the Paradiso, 
in his 56th year, on Sept. 14, 1321, he 
passed’ “from things human to things 
divine, from time to eternity, from 
Florence to a people just and sane.” 

A strangely solemn feeling must 
come over the mind of anyone who, 
wandering through the grass-grown 
streets of Ravenna, comes upon the 
tomb of the greatest of the many 
mighty sons of Florence, in that last 
resting place so far away from all he 
loved with an intensity of patriotism, 
which at the present day we find it hard 
to understand. Dante in exile has 
always been an example of the terrible 
irony of fate upon man’s short-sighted- 
ness. Of this, however, I will say 
nothing ; it has been my purpose to 
speak only of the occurrences of Dante’s 
life so far as they influenced the de- 
velopment of his genius. To this his 


exile gave the crowning seal. It came at 


the time when in mature life, and 
with mature powers, he felt his whole 
soul recoil before the grossness of prac- 
tical life, with its degrading pleasures 
and no less degrading cares; it came 
when he had recurred with deliberate 
purpose to the imaginative ideal of his 
youthful days, and of his boyish love, 
—an ideal now amplified and glorified 
by his developed thought, even as all 
that was fleshly had dropped from the 
image of his loved Beatrice, and she 
was a disembodied spirit who watched 
heedfully, from on high, his soul’s pro- 
gress. In such a condition of mind, 
Dante, living comfortably at Florence, 
engaged in public affairs, a citizen 
amongst his fellow-citizens, would still 
no doubt have lived an inner life of 
rare nobility, but would have lived it to 
himself, or only in the sight of a favoured 
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few; he would never have left us 
the majestic picture of the world as 
transformed by his mighty mind. Dante 
in Florence would no doubt have become 
a great name in Florentine literature, 
but never could have had the same 
significance as Dante, the undeserving 
exile. It was adversity that brought 
him face to face with the realities of 
things ; from the furnace of affliction 
his beliefs and thoughts came out re- 
fined and purified ; his ideals endured 
a fierce conflict with calamity in which 
they could prevail only by their own 
inborn strength. Dante’s love tended 
to make him a dreamer, Dante’s learning 
tended to make him a pedant, but exile 
compelled him to bring his knowledge 
into use, to take his dreams as guides 
for life, or else abandon them for ever. 
Tante was shaken, was startled into 
self-knowledge by the blow that fell 
upon him. 

For a little while life was doubtful to 
him; then his part was taken and he 
stepped boldly forward determined on 
his path: let fortune ply her wheel and 
the peasant his mattock; one was to 
him as natural as the other, and he 
heeded both equally little, for he felt 
his own strength, he knew his own 
freedom, he was to himself both priest 
and king, and mitred and crowned over 
his own realm he went upon his way. 
Still we seem to trace his actual mind in 
his poem: gloomy, sad, and yet with 
thoughts of vengeance when he wrote 
the Inferno; calmed by study and 
meditation into a repose, that has ceased 
to feel the sting of misery but is too 
languid to be happy, when he wrote the 
Purgatorio ; at last with mind weaned 
from the world by disappointments, 
soaring aloft and becoming etherialised 
in the contemplation of God’s love, 
he ends his days with the adoring 
hymn that closes the Paradiso. 
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THE FLOWE 


WILt anyone kindly assist in the “New 
Missionary Work” (as it is called in 
New York) of providing flowers for the 
sick and poor of London ? 

This question was asked last April 
when we gave the result of a limited 
attempt to receive and distribute them. 
Never was an appeal of the same kind 
more liberally or more cordially re- 
sponded to. Contributions poured in 
from no less than five-and-thirty coun- 
ties in England; and throughout the 
spring, the summer, and till late in the 
autumn we were enabled to give a weekly 
supply of country flowers to seven or 
eight hospitals, besides enlivening the 
gloomy homes of several hundred poor. 

It was a new life to our poor towns- 
people to see and realize the succession 
of the seasons by this means. Many 
had no idea of the difference of a daffodil, 
a primrose, or a cowslip, and loud were 
the exclamations of delight as the 
hampers were unpacked. It was a 
never-ending surprise to them to think 
that country ladies should take so much 
trouble for poor they had never seen. 

Some weeks our supply was most 
abundant, and we were enabled to ex- 
tend our gifts to the more distant parts 
of London. At other times we were 
very short, and great was the disappoint- 
ment of those who had to be sent empty- 
handed away. How anxiously the usual 
recipients used to watch if a railway 
van were coming down the street! 
Would it stop at our door? and what 
sized hamper would be handed down, 
and where had it come from? It was 
not long before the hampers and boxes 
became known. 

Mr. Samuel Richards, of Nottingham, 
was a never-failing weekly contributor. 
The Oakhill Cottage basket, with its 
double tray and artistically arranged 
bouquets of wild flowers and fresh 
verdure, always arrived every fortnight. 
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From Finedone Hall, from Chislehurst, 
from the Glynde Gardens, from Blanche 
Cottage, Farnham, and from Somerleeze, 
High Beeches, and Hitchin, the sup- 
plies were most regular, and the lovely 
beauty and freshness of the flowers was 
great. From Whippingham we had large 
hampers, which never failed to rouse 
the loyalty of our poor. Many a humble 
bouquet from thence was treasured and 
laid by as perhaps having been looked 
upon by “ our Queen.” 

Then came such roses as had never 
been seen in the London courts and 
alleys, from QOddington House, from 
Chertsey, and from many other places. 
Two ladies sent valuable contributions of 
rhubarb and cabbages, and later on of 
apples and walnuts. 

Some sent ferns in pots, which were 
eagerly seized upon. Somersetshire and 
Surrey were specially munificent—we 
had no less than ten or twelve contri- 
butors from each of these counties. It 
was delightfnl to hear from our country 
friends what a pleasure they took in the 
work. Many had read our appeal to 
their village school children, who in con- 
sequence took the greatest interest in 
bringing contributions each week for the 
London basket. 

Some had taken bands of school 
children out on holidays for the purpose 
of gathering and making up bouquets 
for the London children who had none, 
feeling how much good this interchange 
of kindly feeling does to all. 

A lady, near Farnham, a patroness of 
two seasons old, says her school children 
consider it their greatest privilege to have 
a share in this work. A lady at Hitchin 
wishes we could see the bright faces of 
those who bring their flowers, and their 
delight in seeing how many she had got 
to send. She adds, that it is quite a re- 
freshment to see the kind feeling it 
creates, and that she is so thankful that 
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these country children should be able to 
give pleasure to others in such a simple 
way. 

One of our Somersetshire contributors 
tells how, at a wedding gathering, an 
out-door excursion was substituted for 
an evening party, and the thirty guests 
went out on the Quantock Hills and 
fell to gathering flowers for the London 
poor, speedily filling two large hampers. 
A lady from Stourport says, that she, 
being an invalid, cannot gather flowers 
herself, but that there is not a child in 
the parish who would not get them for 
her, and she rejoices in giving them an 
interest in an unknown world such as 
London is to them, creating a bond of 
sympathy between town and country, 
through God’s own gift of simple 
flowers. 

Many ladies express their grateful 
thanks for this opening given to them 
for sharing with others the flowers 
which they so value themselves. One 
great invalid writes in pencil from 
her bed to say that “the responsibility 
the possession of flowers involves is 


not sufficiently recognized, and it will 
be well if they come to be looked upon 
as a beautiful little talent to be employed 


in the Master's service.” She could 
send no flowers herself, but she sent a 
donation to defray expenses. 

A lady from Edinburgh writes, “I 
am a total stranger to you, and yet I 
can scarcely feel so in writing to tell 
you some of the results of your appeal 
for ‘ flowers for the sick,’ and to thank 
you very warmly for the sympathies you 
have called forth, and for the lonely 
hours of sickness you have been instru- 
mental in cheering. When I read the 
appeal for flowers last April, I had been 
for several months confined to bed, and 
it was perhaps because flowers have been 
such an intense pleasure to me through 
years of delicate health that the appeal 
haunted me, and day and night the de- 
sire to carry out its suggestions in the 
Edinburgh Intirmary oppressed me ; 
but, helpless as I was myself, the only 
way open to me seemed to be to call 
attention to the subject through the 
Scotsman. letter signed ‘ An Invalid’ 
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answered the purpose. It was warmly 
responded to by a young lady at Morning- 
side. She obtained the lady superintend- 
ent’s sanction to the plan, and began her- 
self the last week in May with sixty bou- 
quets, with which she supplied ten 
wards ; but the interest grew, and spread- 
ing amongst her young friends, flowers 
were sent in so liberally that between 
300 and 400 bouquets were taken every 
week to the Infirmary through the sum- 
mer. Children entered into the plan 
warmly, many spending the hours given 
them for amusement in country walks, 
searching for wild flowers for the weekly 
distribution. Six young ladies were 
weekly visitors until the third week in 
October, when flowers failed, and now 
so interesting has the work become to 
those engaged in it, that magazines and 
other periodicals are substituted for 
flowers, until snowdrops and crocuses 
again make their welcome appearance. 
The fever wards could not of course be 
visited, but after a request made by one 
of the nurses for ‘even a few flowers’ 
they were regularly supplied. Many 
touching little stories I could tell that 
have been told to me. It is indeed a 
work twice blest. We do not perhaps 
fully estimate the effect of sympathy 
upon a fluctuating community. One 
poor girl in great agony looked up at 
one of the floral visitors who expressed 
her sorrow for her suffering, and said with 
surprise, ‘Are you? I thought no one 
cared!’ and from that day at least she 
learnt the sweetness of human sym- 
pathy ; but if one cannot trace all the 
benefit to the receivers, it is delightful 
to see how it has reacted on those who 
give. Miss A. is hopeful that next 
summer the sick, not in the Infirmary, 
may be included in her work.” 

A friend in Bloomsbury gives the 
following account of her experience. 
She says: ‘‘The idea of giving flowers 
to the poor on festivals, had occurred t 
me as likely to give pleasure and creat 
an interest in the season, and on Easter 
Eve some were given to a few old per- 
sons and to a few invalids; but the 
systematic distribution of flowers was 
first suggested to me by your appeal, 
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and the success that has attended the 
attempt to organize a floral association 
for this neighbourhood, is greatly owing 
to your transferring to me several country 
contributors, who have proved most 
steady and most munificent patrons. 
My system was to give to parishioners 
recommended by the clergy, the district 
visitors, or the mission-women—pre- 
ference being shown to the old and sick. 
Whenever it was possible, flowers were 
sent to the ‘Home for Incurable and 
Infirm Women,’ the ‘ Hospital for Sick 
Children,’ and the new hospital for 
women, and twice they were sent to the 
Infirmary wards of the Union; but 
though the supply of flowers was liberal, 
it was found impossible to give to all 
these institutions on the same day. 
The applications from the parish became 
more and more numerous, proving how 
much the flowers were appreciated by 
the people. The distribution, by the 
kind permission of the rector, took place 
in the Infant School on alternate Satur- 
days. On the first occasion 95 nosegays 
were given, afterwards the numbers 
varied from 290 to 300, 309 being the 
highest. On May 3rd two boxes of 
primroses and violets were sent from 
Hitchin especially for children, and 75 
were made happy by receiving each a 
bunch. ‘This raised hopes for the next 
‘ Flower Saturday,’ but alas, there were 
none for them. We made a collection 
of all the fallen petals and leaves and 
bits of moss, and gave each expectant 
child a handful in its pinafore or cap. 
This supplemental distribution was con- 
tinued through the season, and gave the 
children much pleasure. Often as I 
walked home I have seen two or three 
of them sitting on a doorstep arranging 
and dividing their treasures, as happy 
as could be. Had it not been for the 
excellent order maintained among the 
children by a lady who gave up her 
whole afternoon to managing them, this 
distribution would have been impossible, 
and we should have required the aid of 
the police to keep the street door, the 
crowd of little ones was so great. 

‘* The unpacking of hampers and tying 
up the flowers in bouquets, took time, 
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trouble, and taste; but a few ladies 
kindly gave two hours to the work, and, I 
think, felt themselves amplyrewarded by 
the pleasure they were thus able to give. 
The same may be said of those district- 
visitors who took flowers to their poorer 
friends, and came back with accounts of 
the welcome they had received and the 
many dark rooms they had brightened. 
One dying man begged to have the 
flowers left on his bed, where he could 
see and touch them : ‘ They seem calling 
me to heaven.’ 

“In many cases the flowers opened 
the door to district-visitors when all 
other means had failed. 

“The kindness of country friends in 
supplying us with the means of thus 
brightening London homes is great, and 
by no means confined to those who give 
of their abundance. Many cottagers send 
flowers from their gardens, and school 
children gather bunches of daisies, 
buttereups, and forget-me-nots. One 
lady writes from Hertfordshire: ‘The 
interest felt by our poor in sending 
flowers to London is quite touching,’ and 
we may reply, the interest excited in 
receiving them is equally so. Those who 
have availed themselves of this simple 
way of giving pleasure, and have bestowed 
on the attic or the dismal kitchen a few 
of these flowers of the field, tell of the 
almost humbling gratitude their gifts 
have elicited.” 

One more instance of the value of 
flowers we will give. 

“ Four years ago, on a bright spring 
day, a young lady jumped out of the 
car at the Old Colony Station in Boston, 
United States, with a bunch of beautiful 
wild flowers in her hand. As she went 
down the street the wishful looks of 
some poor children caught her eye. 

“Will you have a flower?’ she 
stopped and said. 

*** Give me one! give me one!’ they 
cried eagerly. Their delight on taking 
them surprised the lady as well as 
pleased her, and she then thought, for 
the first time, ‘Why the poor things 
rarely see, much less have, a flower. 
Flowers do not spring up at our feet on 
pavements ; daisies and buttercups can- 
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not grow out of bricks. These children 
never run in the green fields ; they never 
sit on the fresh grass. It is stone around 
and stone below all througli the summer.’ 

“It struck the lady like a new thought. 
And how she pitied the children, and 
all the sick people in the tenement 
houses, and the hospitals, who never 
sniff the new grass, or see or smell 
the sweet flowers with which God has 
speckled the fields ! 

“ Her pity did not vanish from her 
heart, as pity too often does, and she 
said to herself, ‘Why cannot we have 
a Flower Mission?’ She spoke about 
it to her friends, and it was talked over 
and talked up as every good thing has 
to be; and the end of it was and is, a 
Flower Mission. 

“Hollis Street Chapel offered itself 
as head-quarters. Here are the flower 
rooms, to which people from May to 
November are invited to send flowers 
and fruit for the poor and sick of the 
hot and dusty city. The large gardens 
and orchards of the rich give generously 
of their abundance, while the woods and 
the fields, and little garden patches and 
flower windows do their share also in 
the pleasure of giving ; railroads bring 
them free, and one dear old express man, 
through all the heats. of last summer, 
brought many a heavy load with no 
thought of pay, but the smile of some 
poor patient in a far-off hospital whom 
he should never see. 

“ Distributions are made on Mondays 
and Thursdays, when the friends of the 
poor are at hand to carry them away. 
How many close and dingy rooms are 
brightened by their beauty! How 
many children are made glad by a 
‘posy’ or a pot of green—gladder than 
you can ever think of! How many 
sick people are refreshed and comforted 
by their sweet presence, to whom they 
are often better than medicine! From 
May till October in 1872, 10,305 distri- 
butions of flowers were made and 986 
of fruit.” 

From the poetical picture of the re- 
sults of giving and receiving the flowers 
We must now descend to the dry detail 
¢f how the plan can be practically ex- 
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tended and effectually carried out. We 
would begin by offering our heartfelt 
thanks to all our contributors for the 
trouble they have taken, and for the 
generous spirit in which they have 
carried out the scheme. Scareely one 
hamper arrived unpaid for, and in most 
eases their return was also paid. It 
was difficult to find time to answer each 
arrival as fully as we could have wished, 
and we only hope our kind contributors 
will not have construed our silence as 
neglect or indifference. 

We were constantly asked what flow- 
ers answered best to send, and how best 
to pack them. Our experience was that 
for every reason it is advisable to tie 
the flowers up in bouquets. The poor 
have a double pleasure in receiving 
what has been arranged in the country, 
and to the lady distributors the saving 
of trouble is immense. Moreover, the 
flowers travel so very much better when 
in bunches than singly, and though it 
does not answer to pack them too tightly, 
it is better to have enough in the ham- 
per to prevent their shaking. Some 
have come with layers of cotton wool. 
This sticks to the delicate flowers, and 
cannot be cleared away without da- 
maging them. Others have come packed 
with grass, which, though excellent for 
fruit or vegetables, does not answer well 
for flowers, as it dries too quickly. Wet 
moss is far the best material for any 
waste corners in the hampers. It never 
fails to keep them fresh, and it is of 
such valuetin itself when it arrives. We 
used to fill a plate with wet moss and 
insert short stalked flowers in it. For 
roses it was invaluable. It is very difii- 
cult to say what flowers did not answer. 
Now and then a hamper arrived with 
the contents faded, but it was only from 
accidental causes. Where old grocery 
boxes can be obtained they are prefer- 
able to baskets, as from the air being 
excluded the flowers travel better, and, 
being generally valueless, there is no 
trouble or expense in returning them. 

The railway carrier had orders to call 
weekly for the empty hampers, and we 
trust that most of them were returned 
safely. At first there was a difficulty 
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in identifying the hampers with the 
senders, but, by requesting that the 
names of the kind contributors should be 
placed inside, this was of late obviated. 

An attempt was made to induce the 
railway officials to lessen the charge on 
these hampers, but as yet no system has 
been organized by which it could be re- 
duced, ‘This is a point for future con- 
sideration. We do not see why what 
was done at the time of the sick and 
wounded fund, when all packages for 
that object were allowed to go free, 
could not be done for the Flower Mission 
with certain restrictions. Printed labels 
might be issued which would free the 
hampers from charge, as the red cross 
did in 1870. 

The next point is to organize the dis- 
tribution in London. Will any ladies 
who are interested in the plan, and who 
have the power of arranging local depéts 
from which hospitals and individuals can 
be served, send in their names, stating 
for what places and objects they would 
like té share in the country contribu- 
tions? and then a list of these ladies and 
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their localities can be furnished to any 
country inquirer, so thaf each may have 
the choice to whom and for whom to 
send their gifts. Two or three ladies 
could easily manage the work of each 
depot, and it is not a laborious task, or 
one which cannot be entrusted to young 
hands. 

Each independent depdt will soon 
collect a nucleus of its own contribu- 
tors, and as the “ Mission” gains ground 
so its benefits may increase, and fruit and 
vegetables be added to flowers. 

We earnestly trust that this bond be- 
tween the town and country poor will 
grow and strengthen, and become, not 
an individual undertaking, but one of 
the many means in use at the present 
day of cheering the suffering and 
strengthening the links between rich 
and poor. 

Till a more able secretary is found, 
any communications or inquiries on the 
subject will meet with prompt attention 
if directed to Miss Stanley, 22, York 
Street, Westminster, 8. W. 

Mary STan ey. 
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I think Odysseus, when the strife was o’er 
With all the waves and wars, a weary while, 
Was restless in the disenchanted isle, 
And still would watch the sunset, from the shore, 
Go down the golden path ; and evermore 
His heart would follow westward; mile on mile, 
Back to the Goddess of the magic wile, 


Calypso; and the 


And thou, thy haven 


love that was of yore. 


gained, must turn thee yet, 


To look across the sad and stormy space, 
Tears of a youth as bitter as the sea, 
Ah, with a heavy heart, and eyelids wet 
Because, within a far forsaken place 
Times Past, and Might-have-becn, are lost to thee ! 








